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MONDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 3 


PRESIDING OFFICER: JAMES M. LyNcu, NEw YorK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 
res PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS 


COMMISSIONER Lyncu: We have been waiting for the Empire State Express 
“to reach the city with quite a number of people aboard who will 
attend the sessions of the Safety Congress, today’s session and subsequent 
“sessions, but the Mayor is anxious to get away. He has other matters that 
are taking his attention and so we will start this initial session now. 
‘As many of you who attended know, the first Industrial Safety Congress 
was held in this city one year ago and was a great success from every view- 
point. The Industrial Commission, considering the location for the second 
“Safety Congress, decided that this city offered the best advantages from 
“many points of view, and especially from the point of view of the ability 
of those who desired to attend particular sessions in which they might be 
interested, to reach the city within a minimum length of time. 

In addition to that, other considerations were the hospitality displayed 
by the business men and the representatives of the unions in this city 
at the last Industrial Safety Congress to those who attended, and many 
other features’ that recommended this city as a peculiarly appropriate conven- 
‘tion. city, and: particularly the consideration that was given to the Congress 
by the press of the city. Of course, the:sessions of the Congress are ‘of the 
greatest value to'those who are able to be here, listen to the addresses: and 
“study them, and take their lessons home, but after all we cannot expect 
to:get all of industry here at these Congresses and’so the daily press is: the 
best medium for taking through the State, at the ‘time that the interest 
is at the highest point, news as to the Congress itself. Last year the Syra- 
use newspapers devoted a great amount of space to the Congress and did a 
great deal to aid the Congress in improving conditions in the factories in 
..the State from the standpoint of safety, and I think that was also ‘one of 
the factors that had a very strong bearing on the Commission’s action in 
-again selecting this city. 

So, therefore, it now becomes my privilege to introduce to you the Mayor 
of this City that I have tried to describe to you, and I am ‘sure that he 
will set forth its greatness and its virtues ‘and its opportunities and sits ~ 
facilities much better than I can. I now have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Mayor Stone who will deliver the address of welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By HonorABLE WALTER R. STONE, Mayor, C1iTy OF SYRACUSE 


_. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I don’t know whether I can make 
-a speech from'the preacher’s pulpit or not. It becomes my pleasant) privilege 
again to weleome this Congress to Syracuse. After what the Commissioner 
has just said to you about our beautiful city it hardly seems necessary for 
me to dwell at length upon its many advantages. Indeed I think that you 
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might almost at once suspect the Commissioner of having lived in Syracuse 
at some time or other. He seems to be somewhat biased. 

But I will say this, that we in Syracuse quite appreciate the importance 
of such a gathering. Your deliberations here, the things that you learn 
and take home with you, are going to have a tremendous effect upon indus- 
trial safety and activity throughout this whole state. 

Under normal conditions that of course is very important, it is of prime 
importance to each industry from a selfish standpoint and it is- of prime 
importance to the people of this State from every other standpoint, but 
under these abnormal conditions, how much more important is it that our 
industrial conditions should be safeguarded so that the highest number of 
men can be conserved, so that man power may be saved for this State 
and this nation, to the very highest point? And in that, you are doing 
well to have gathered together to consider those matters which you have 
to listen to and which you will take home with you as lessons, as the 
Commissioner said. 

I am very. pleased that Syracuse was selected. I hope that we can be 
at your service at any other future time and I assure you as a citizen of 
Syracuse that the city is open to you with all its beauty, with all its many 
facilities for congenial and pleasant and legitimate amusements, and, beyond 
that, our hotels will be perfectly willing at any time to take any part 
of the money that you have brought with you that you see fit to leave. 


‘COMMISSIONER LyncH: As the Mayor has said, this Congress is held at a 
very critical period in the life of the nation and it is well that in industry, 
both the employer and employee should get together and counsel with each 
other. This Safety Congress made such a favorable impression last year 
that I think to a very great degree it has the approbation of both the 
employee and the employer in industry. It was officially approved and 
indorsed by the convention of the State Federation of Labor, held at 
Jamestown this year. The Chairman of its program committee is the 
Secretary of the State Manufacturers’ Association; the President of the 
State Federation of Labor is one of the speakers here ibis as is also 
the President of the State Manufacturers’ Association. 

We may assume then that we start.this Congress with the very best hope 
for its maximum success. If industry is the second line in the defense of. 
the nation at the present time, then it is of the greatest importance: that 
accidents occurring in the factories of this State and of other States, but 
especially of this great manufacturing State, shall be reduced to a minimum; 
that man power shall be conserved, and the best way to bring this about 
is to consider at sessions like these, the means and methods that make for 
the conservation of man power. 

I know that we have a very rigid and comprehensive code of laws in this 
State, but unless we can get for those laws the support and the approval of 
the people who come under their jurisdiction, we don’t get so very far. 
Once these laws are understood, once they have that support, then their 
enforcement becomes so much easier. We have tried to cover in this pro- 
gram that we will present for your consideration this week, many phases 
of industry and the latest thought as to the most efficient methods to follow 
in conserving life and health, and incidentally, of course, improving the 
amount of production, because that inevitably follows, in industry in this 
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State. I want to call your attention at this time to some of the features 
of the program so that you will bear them in mind and not miss them 
when they come up. 

One of these features, interesting alike to the manufacturer and the 
employee is the question of the scarcity of labor. You have seen much of 
that in the papers. You have seen references to the substitution or rather 
‘to the filling of places formerly filled by men, with women, and you have 
also seen statements that it is impossible for manufacturers to secure the 
amount of labor that they can use. I am not going to argue that question 
either one way or the other at this time, but on Thursday morning, the 
Director of the State Bureau of Employment, attached to the State Industrial 
Commission, will read a paper on that subject and I think a paper that is 
going to attract wide attention and I should advise all the attendants who 
are here today and the many hundreds who are still to come, to remain 
here for that session of the Congress. 

On Wednesday evening, there is a session devoted to “ Working Women 
in War Time.” That is especially interesting at this time and I think 
that every one who is attending these sessions will want to be here on that 
evening. The whole program is arranged so as to present within the time 
at the disposal of the Congress, the question of ‘“ Safety in Industry in the 
State” in the most compact, direct, forceful and intelligent way, and I 
trust that those who are here this afternoon will also attend all the sessions 
of the Congress. | 

The next speaker will be the President of the Associated Manufacturers 
and Merchants of New York State, to whom I have referred, who not only 
appears here in his official capacity but also appears here as a member of the 
Committee on Arrangements for this Safety Congress and who was also a 
member of the Committee for the first Safety Congress held one year ago. 
I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Carleton A. Chase, President of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Association of New York State. 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 
By CARLETON A, CHASE, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS AND MER- 
CHANTS OF New YorK STATE 


What I shall say to you from the standpoint of safety to life and limb 
may not add to your store of knowledge. There will be others here who 
are better qualified to talk to you on that subject, but it is my hope that-I 
may be able to submit a few suggestions which you will feel are worthy 
of consideration. 

Perhaps I should begin by saying to you that, as an employer of labor 
myself and as the head of an organization of companies and men employing 
several hundred thousand persons, I am an ardent advocate of any sensible, 
reasonable laws or rules which will safeguard the lives and health of work- 
men. .\lso I am an advocate of, and will support, in any way that I can, 
such movements as this Congress which begins its second annual session 
today. And in this I speak not only for myself but for Associated Manufac- 
turers and Merchants of New York State. 

It is entirely probable that I shall digress from the subject of “Safety 
First” in the sense that the phrase is used in this Congress. But I ask 
you to bear with me because I believe that what I have to say will be akin 
to “Safety First ” in a broader sense. 
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‘Now, ‘so far «as safety in’ the shop is concerned I cannot, perhaps, add’ to 
vyyour knowledge. _But:one or two things occur to me in: that connection ‘which 
I am going to touch upon, even though they may not be new tovall: of you. 
It seems ‘to »me:that the “Responsibility of the Employer,’ which Innote 
‘from’ the program is the theme for tomorrow’s: session, does not end with: the 
‘furnishing of;a2guard for.a machine. If. he is:tovdo his full:duty he aust 
ssee to it ‘that his shop has that sort of leadership ~which ‘will:make::condi- 
otions therem ‘pleasant »and : agreeable—-I : had salmost :said homelike. «I 
saappreciate ‘that ai happy: and contented workman is an asset: for:an:employer, 
far more valuable than the most valuable tool he.can purchase. ‘And :I 
aisovknow that toomake a man ‘happy “and contented, conditions »must ‘be 
good inthe’ first: instance and: remain so. :I: know that xa nagging boss, an 
‘unreasonable ‘boss, is’a greater enemy ‘to! peace and contentment thanvany 
other single factor, and I°-maintain that in these days: such’ bossesare few 
and far between. The happy and contented workman rarely gets ‘hurt. ‘That 
in itself, wnder our: present: compensation: laws, is an asset added to. the’ first 
great \asset, which ‘isthe man’s superior “productivity. ‘Any employer* who 
seannot see this question:as I «see it, I believe is:standing:in -hissown Hght. 
‘But toxproduce this result’ the employer:must. have the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of ‘his men. To confine this»co-operation :withini the four»walls«of the 
‘plant is: only half:co-operation. It must: be carriedsoutside the: plant. ‘By -this 
Tomean ‘that it is' as: mucha duty°on the»part of the workman, to conserve 
his energies outside of the shop as in the shop. That isa duty’ hecowes 
ynot: only :to: himself but to his: fellow: workmen»who»may be: endangered by 
vthe result: of. his indiscretion the night before,» or the week: before, or*any 
‘time that«dulled the sharpness of his eye, the: surety of his hand,:or: ake 
aquick judgment of his brain. 

I ‘am= not? going into details. You :men,: allcof \you,::know what i1*mean. 
‘Shop rules ‘cannot cover that sort of “Safety First.” That must) le: bene? 
the man himself. ‘It is nothing: more‘or less. than: right. living. 

If anything in the world is essentially and basically co-operative it is the 
safety movement. It is an infinitely ereater factor than the mere averting of 
‘an accident. It is the road by which employer and:employee eventually 
will get back to that enviable time in the history of industry when Jack, 
‘the employer, said to. Bill, the man atthe bench, “Bill, how.are Maryand 
the kids today? ” and Bill replied to Jack, “‘Mary’s-all right, Jack, but dittle 
Mary has the mumps; how are Kate.and your kids?” ‘The tremendous 
vand sudden expansion of industry got us.away: from.that period .so. quickly 
that we never knew we were drifting apart until it was done. .When 
friendly daily communication ceased: between the-employer.and his,men, it 
“permitted the little devils.of misunderstanding and idistrust to get. a:wedge 
im and it is going to take.some time to get .that wedge:.out. But it.is 
coming out just.as surely as you sit there. in.comfort,.and I.stand here not 
so. comfortable. 

Now that Jeads me to digress again because I am thinking of..a:man,.a 
workman, who. has been in my shop. as long. as-I. have been.in:it. His boy 
is now somewhere “over there.” [I am) not going to:make.a war -speech 
or unfurl the flag. What I have in mind doesn’t “permit me to do that. 
diam thinking what I will do for that boy if he comes back here to Syracuse 
without ian .arm, ora Jeg, or an eye. I have been wondering where -I 
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could put him if that happened,—which»God forbid.. And: im thinking: of 
that—maybe it/isn’t “ Safety First ” but it’s closely enough akin to: permit: 
it here— I thought of ‘the thousands of others: who will: bercoming: back : to» 
us’ maimed and ‘war-shattered. What'are we going to do:with them? 

You: know industry, asa whole; is not a really sentimental institution. 
Neither: is industry heartless, as:many would have you believe. But: men 
in industry’ must’ take things ‘as they find them: and modern economics 
did not leave*much sentiment in business; That) means thatthe employer; 
no matter what. he personally thinks, must conform to modern: practices if 
he cares to succeed in the. face of competition: You can point. to many fine 
examples:of welfare-work, I know,—welfare work on a grand: scale: which 
undoubtedly does: a» vast amount) of ‘good;— and you might? call that» work 
sentimental. It isn’t.. It’s a. business policy that’ every’ employer cannot 
adopt. For those who ‘can afford the original outlay —the addition to the 
overhead — it! probably is a* paying proposition eventually. The: point I 
would make: is: that every employer cannot afford to go into extensive: 
welfare work; that is, the margin of profit on his product is: not: sufficient: 
to finance: it. 

But this other’ matter— this taking care of our’ war-shattered boys— 
that is not’ welfare work; nor is it sentiment. It is common justice: They 
leave us whole in body to fight for a freedom which is as dear to:us:as» 
to them. They go to fight for us: It must be obvious then that’ we owe 
them a duty. It is not alone the duty of industry, nor of any of the many 
integral units of industry. It is the duty of the nation for the maintenance: 
of which they fight and of which all of us are a part: Now what’ are we: 
going to do for them when they come back to us maimed or shattered in 
health? 

Are we going to insult them with a charity which most: of them: would 
spurn, or are we going to make a ‘place for them where they can maintain 
their independence by using those of their members and faculties that ‘remain 
intact or which will be restored to them by proper treatment? Hvery’ one 
of us is interested'in this. It is, to me, one of the most vital and pressing 
things in connection with this: war that has not yet been touched upon’ so 
far‘as:I know. What'can be done? I would not attempt to give anything” 
like» a complete answer.’ , 

We surely have as: guide the experience of these allies of ours: who must: 
have made some disposition of their unfortunate soldiers. Isn’t’ it time 
that our government took a hand here and named a commission to study 
the situation and find a remedy before our boys begin coming baek to us: 
faced: by a hopeless dependency —a governmental charity— which must* be’ 
repugnant’to every one of them? 

Unless:we help these injured men to get into employments which they can 
safely perform, many of them will of their own accord attempt to do 
work which in their condition will be very’ hazardous, and many unnecessary 
aecidents will result which will still further restrict their earning powers. 

Perhaps the most important reason for this undertaking is that unless: 
these men get interested in some work, they will not only be am expense upon” 
the: country, but? they will grow discouraged and dissatisfied; will spend’ 
their: time fault finding and stirring up mischief, and in general, become: a: 
menace: to the welfare of the’ nation: 
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On the other hand, if they learn to perform some kind of work, it. will 
keep their minds occupied, help, if not entirely, support themselves, and 
make them retain their self-respect — in short make good citizens of them. 

It’ will be necessary to find ways and means for these men to earn their 
living. New methods of doing work must be found, and new tools and 
machinery must be designed to fit the varying cases. Then the men must 
be taught how to accommodate themselves to these new methods and 
make themselves proficient with them. They must be made to see that it 
is not a question of how much they earn, so much as it is one of doing 
what they can, even though their part is not large. 

How are we going to furnish the facilities for these men to earn a living? 

It will be necessary for someone to study occupations —the different 
kinds of machinery and methods of operations. Those occupations must be 
located in which a partially incapacitated man can be employed. Artificial 
limbs or substitutes, which will enable a man to perform a desired line of 
work must be discovered, tested and perfected. Machinery must be studied 
in order to find out what changes may be necessary, or what attachments 
may be required. The men will have to be taught how to accommodate 
themselves to these changes so as to make themselves efficient therewith. 
The manufacturers must be shown how they may use these men to 
advantage. 

All this will take time, and require money with which to carry on the 
experimental work and to put the results into operation. No single manu-’ 
facturer can give the time nor spend the money required for this work. 
In my judgment, it should be done by the Federal Government. 

Already a movement has been started among the manufacturers to make 
them realize their responsibility in this matter. They have been asked if 
they would make plans for using men who returned from the war without 
ani arm or leg, or otherwise injured, but if I am right as to this obligation 
on the part of the Government, then it cannot too soon begin to prepare 
for the emergency that is bound to come. 

There is one other thought in this connection, and I believe the Govern- 
ment has given some time and study to it. I refer to the reluctance with 
which men, who have lived an active outdoor life, return to'the more seden- 
tary pursuits in offices and factories. I don’t suppose there is any “Safety 
First ” in that, but it has a bearing on the industrial problem and may be 
permissible because of that. 

You know, as I do, that the Government is liable to take upwards of a 
million men from our factories and offices, and that they are receiving a 
physical training which few athletes get. This is necessary that every 
muscle, not only be trained to the maximum of endurance, but also trained 
to answer in a flash to the brain of the soldier. Upon this close co-operation 
between the muscles and the brain may depend the life of the soldier. 

If the Government’s guess is correct, many of these boys from our shops 
and offices will not want to go back to their old places when they have 
finished their war duties, and it is right that the Government should be 
making plans as to how these men may be given employment in the open 
air. Understand, this is a different proposition from the other — the making 
of places for the maimed. We are here dealing with ablebodied men — men 
whose service in the field has given them healthy, hardened bodies and a 
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mental distaste for anything that savors of confinement. They have evolved 
into outdoor men. 

I understand the Government has named a commission to look into the 
problem with the idea in mind of furnishing for these men farms on govern- 
ment lands so that they can continue their outdoor life. That may be 
the solution of that problem. 

I will go on to another big problem and this has a more intimate bearing 
on shop safety. I refer to the menace which arises in the shop because of 
the inability of foreign workmen to understand the language of his boss. 
I have been informed, though the exact source has escaped my memory, 
that the education of foreigners in shops where there is a big percentage 
of foreign labor, has decreased the accidents in the neighborhood of fifty 
per cent. I will not vouch for the accuracy of the figures. In any event, 
it is palpably evident that a ‘knowledge of the English language would be a 
very potent factor in the elimination of accidents. 

I do not believe I am violating any confidence when I tell you that the 
Education Department of our State is in favor of some plan based upon 
compulsory education for these foreigners. At first blush this may be 
repugnant to many of you. But why? From the standpoint of the 
citizens of the United States these foreigners are children. They are chil- 
dren so far as their knowledge of the blessings of freedom are concerned. 
They know nothing of the opportunities, the equality, the justice and the 
wonderful warm friendliness of this great nation. So why shouldn’t they 
be educated just as our children are educated to know the blessings of “ the 
land of the brave and the home of the free?” Experience has proved that 
the schools which have been founded for their especial benefit are neglected 
by them. I mean the night schools. They do not want to give the time 
to learn the new language. They should be obliged to do it. It is a duty 
they owe to the country they propose to adopt as their own, 

It seems to me that the compulsory education of the foreigners, considered 
from any angle you choose, could rightfully be called a safety movement. 
From the standpoint of the government it would be “Safety First ” because 
it would remove the distrust, the suspicion, they fear of a new country 
which unfamiliarity with the language breeds in the first instance; it would 
make for loyalty and a more thorough understanding of the ideals of our 
Government. From the standpoint of the foreigners themselves it would be 
“Safety First” because it would not only safeguard their lives in their 
daily occupations but it would give them a greater earning capacity. From 
the standpoint of the employer it would be “Safety First ” because of the 
actual cash he would save in compensation for injuries which would be 
averted by a knowledge of the language, and, further than that, it would be 
worth while because of the money earned through the increased efficiency 
and productive capacity of the foreign labor. 

I understand that this is a matter which the State Industrial Commis- 
sion is very much interested. 

Just a moment more and I am through. The thought occurs to me, that 
there is an opportunity for this Congress to perform a real service if it so 
desires. I mean in connection with this problem of maimed soldier-workmen. 
If this matter appeals to you as it appeals to me, as something vital and 
important, I think it would probably be of much help if this Congress were 
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to; draft.and. adopt a memorial addressed to the Government — whatever the 
proper department may be— calling attention to the condition that I hawe- 
briefly outlined, and requesting the appointment.of a commission to, study 
the. problem. and. work. out .a; solution. 

I have. quite finished except that I want, to.express my appreciation, at. 
having been given the opportunity to speak here; and I also want to con- 
gratulate the. Commission and those who have worked to make this Congress 
a success, because I am certain, from what I have already seen, that this 
second Industrial. Safety, Congress. will be an. event notable in»the annals of 
the State. poe 


(ComMiIssIoNER LyncH: In line with the idea running through Mr. Chase’s 
talk, it is well to call attention to a paper to be read by Mrs. Marian K. 
Clark this evening on “Industrial Education as a Safety Measure” at 
8:00 o’clock this evening. I understand that Mrs. Clark intends to discuss» 
that question of the education of the foreign speaking wage-earner, particu- 
larly from the point of view as expressed by Mr. Chase, that if they under- 
stand the English language, it makes for the reduction of accidents. There 
will also be this evening a powerful picture lesson with a talk by Marcus 
Dow, a picture furnished through the courtesy of the New York Central 
Railroad; so with Mrs. Clark’s talk and this moving picture there will be a 
very interesting evening and I trust you will all be here. 

I also want to call your attention at this time to the safety exhibit at 
the Onondaga Hotel. There are about fifty exhibitors there, a very fine 
exhibit, and I am sure that it will be well worth inspection and study. 

Mr. Chase also called attention to the theme for tomorrow, “ Responsibility 
of the Employer,” and on Wednesday the general subject will be “ Responsi- 
bility of the Employee,’ discussed in papers by three well-known officers 
of trade unions in this state, and’ I am sure that the session tomorrow at 
9:30 and the session on Wednesday at 9:30 will be i particular interest to 
the wage-earners and their employers. 

And in line with that participation in this Congress by the organized‘ 
wage-earners of the state, I now take pleasure in introducing the next 
speaker, who is also a member of the Committee on Arrangements of this: 
Industrial Safety Congress and was a member of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the first Industrial Congress and has taken great interest in 
both of the Congresses. It was on a section of his report submitted to 
the Convention of the State Federation of Labor at Jamestown that that 
Convention indorsed ‘the Industrial Safety Congress and advised the Unions 
of the state to send representatives to this gathering. I now introduce to 
you Mr. James P. Holland, President of the New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


THE ATTITUDE OF NEW YORK ORGANIZED LABOR TOWARD THE 
SAFETY MOVEMENT. 


By JAMES P, HOLLAND, PRESIDENT, NEw. YorK. STATE FEDERATION OF, LABOR 


I bring to you the cordial greetings and pledged co-operation of the New: 
York State Federation: of Labor. Our trade and labor unions have viewed 
your: work and. gathered the spirit of your purpose. They like both. They: 
like them so well that they have resolved to join with you in the make-up: 
of this Congress. In my official report to our Annual Convention at James- 
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town, a short three months ago, I related my attendance: at your last meet- 
ing and advised a getting together: The response of the convention, repre- 
senting more than. 800,000 organized: wage-earning men and Women, was a 
declaration authorizing the attendance of the Federation’s officers at this 
meeting and recommending the selection of representatives of all affiliated 
local unions to future sessions of ‘this Congress. 

The labor unions of the State recognize in the institution of this body one 
of the most effective avenues for that co-operation which: is necessary to seek 
out and reduce the causes of accidents in the work places of this State. 
They further realize that such means and methods as: are evolved here and 
are commended by the managers and: operators of the work shops. of the 
greatest industrial State of the Union will be surely accepted with confidence 
by the employers, employees and labor law enforcement bureaus of our 
forty-seven sister States. Because. of this. influence:on the welfare of not 
only the wageworkers of the Empire State, but of the whole Nation, we 
come here impressed with a. great sense of responsibility, ready to concede all 
faults.that originate with us, and prepared.to test out every remedy offered. 
We have a store of personal every-day experience im the actual operation 
of industry; so have you who own and manage the many industrial enter- 
prises. We are convinced that in the “common counsel,’ as, President 
Wilson has so neatly termed it, in which we are all to participate, the 
special knowledge we all have when combined in discussion must lead to 
mutual advantage. 

Of course you are aware that the Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor has just. concluded it's. business in the second. 
greatest city of our State, and that in honor of the assembling: of the first 
war congress. of North American continental organized labor in. our Empire 
State, that every trade. union body in this. State entitled to a» seat in it, 
made it a matter of first importance to be present by deleaanes and they are 
now only returning to their homes. 

I am. just home from that convention, and its splendid outburst of patri- 
otic feeling and urgent desire to be forefront in the support of our Govern- 
ment in this great crisis is still echoing within me. It is hard for me to get 
down to the grindstone of every day’s practical happenings. 

However, not only duty but affection for the work give the impulse, and, 
surrendering for a while the absorbing interest I have in the give and take 
of the world-wide struggle to keep the flag of Democracy pinned to the top- 
most’ mast. of every conquering army and fleet, I can still find here in. this 
assembly an active co-operation).with the purpose of our Government. 

Every onward move you make toward.safety in the factory, mine and 
mill adds.to their production. Accelerated production; more made and made 
quickly, is the demand of our Government. 

All of our thought should be inclined toward an increase of the essentials 
of successful warfare. Rub out.the errors. of the past.. Don’t. compromise 
with them. Substitute at. once the. effective. new: methods, born out. of the 
necessities'of war. Avoid the errors of others: that have spelled delay and 
disaster: . 

Let us. give out. of our productive. capacity. such a) wealth of sustaining 
power that this flag we love and: the boys who. defend. it shall. strive. only 
to conquer. 
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Behind the American citizen in khaki at the front in France and Flanders, 
are assembled five citizens in overalls at the home forges and factories. Our 
purpose here is to make the five at work as efficient as the representative 
one facing the enemy. In the camp and trench the supreme effort of co- 
operation is to preserve the trained soldier from avoidable destruction. Our 
purpose is to preserve the trained worker from disabling accidents that 
should not occur. The success of our work will find a victorious response 
in the fortunes of our sons and brothers who are holding up the other end 
of the line 3,000 miles from home. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the New York State Industrial Safety Congress, 
what I have had to say is brief and may appear hurried, but I assure you 
that neither in its briefness nor hurried aspect does it indicate any intention 
to speed away from here. I will thoroughly enjoy being with you at every 
session and know I must profit by my attendance. 


COMMISSIONER LYNCH: I neglected to say that the exhibits are in the 
ball-room of the Onondaga Hotel, up one flight from the lobby. 

On Tuesday morning, we have an added topic for the program, “ Safety 
Work in Japan” by, Mr. Kitaura, engineer of the Department of Finance, 
Tokyo, Japan. Mr. Kitaura is here with us today and will speak on this 
subject tomorrow — “ Safety Work in Japan ”—and I am sure we will all 
be interested in hearing what he has to tell us of that movement in his 
country. 

I want to call attention at this time further to the program for Thursday, 
December 6. Not only will we have Mr. Barnes’ paper on “The Labor 
Market,” which is certain to provoke a great deal of discussion but we will 
have papers by some of the inspectors attached to the State Department 
of Labor. For instance, the general subject is “ The Employer and the Labor 
Department Inspectors.” Now that in itself at once indicates that somebody 
is going to ask some questions, that there is going to be some fight’ in the 
atmosphere, and the papers will be ‘ General Inspection to Enforce Labor 
Laws,” by John J. McSherry, Factory Inspector of New York City, and a 
paper “ Providing of Safeguards and Establishing Safe Practices,’ by Samuel 
C. Wilson, Factory Inspector from Brooklyn, and a paper on “ Factory Exits 
and Fire Hazards,” by Patrick Shea, Factory Inspector from Troy. 

A general discussion will follow each of these papers. I think that before 
that session is ended, many of the employers and wage-earners who will be 
here will for the first time have a proper appreciation of the difficulties and 
problems that confront these inspectors in their work; and as a general 
discussion is to follow each paper, when that day is ended I think the atmos- 
phere will be cleared to quite a material extent for I want to assure all 
of those employers who at times write us and tell us what Inspector Jones 
did when he came in and how badly he acted and all that kind of thing, 
and how little he knew about his business and “ Why don’t you get people 
who understand their business” and all these things, ‘(these letters come 
in —) they will understand the problems we have to handle much better than 
they do today. We invite these questions to the inspectors. We invite 
the employer to come here on Thursday and tell us how to do the work, how 
he thinks we should do it and then we may be able to tell him some- 
thing after he gets through telling us what' he thinks about it. But anyway, 
while we are very good friends now, we will leave here much better friends 
than we were before. 
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The next speaker on today’s program is a gentleman of whom you all 
know and I presume many of you have heard him. He not only has taken 
a great interest in movements of this kind, but in every movement for the 
betterment of the conditions not only under which the wage-earner works 
but under which he lives, the name of Dr. Meeker has been prominent. 
I am sure that we are all going to take great interest in the address that 
will now be delivered by Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 
By Dr. RoyAL MEEKER, COMMISSIONER, U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


I believe I am the first out-of-town speaker and so it behooves me, I 
suppose, to open my remarks by saying that I am glad that I am here. 
I want to supplement that statement by giving you a brief extract from my 
biography for the last twenty hours. 

I left Washington last evening supposedly at 7:15, bent on arriving at 
Canandaigua there to catch a 7:40 train for Syracuse. During the progress 
of my peregrinations, I suffered intensely from the refrigerated condition of 
the sleeping car in which I traveled. I nearly froze to death. When I 
reached Canandaigua, I found that there were no facilities available for pas- 
sengers from Washington for Syracuse to get anything to eat, so the best 
I could do was to secure two extremely bad ham sandwiches to sustain life 
until I struck this fair city, whose excellent qualities certainly have not 
been overdrawn either by Mr. Lynch or by the Mayor of the town. 

I reiterate that I am glad I came. It was well worth undergoing refriger- 
ation, via the Pennsylvania and New York Central railroads, in order to 
listen to Mr. Holland’s remarks. It was well worth undergoing slow starva- 
tion in order to have the privilege of listening to Mr. Chase’s real contribu- 
tion to the deliberations of this Congress; and as railways are certainly not 
lending any encouragement to travel from Washington to Syracuse, via 
Canandaigua, it was worth undergoing all of the hardships of the trip in 
order to hear Mayor Stone and Mr. Lynch in their opening remarks. 

I have a great deal to say. before beginning to speak. First of all, I 
want to assure Mr. Chase that the Federal Government has already taken 
under consideration the very things that so concern him. The War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, through the Division of Military and Naval Insurance, is 
already at work on the problem of what to do with the disabled returned 
soldier. The Surgeon General’s office of the United States Department of 
War has appointed a Committee, of which I am a member, in order to study 
just what has happened to maimed men, maimed in war, what employments 
are available for these men to go into when they return from the front; what 
sort of training they should be put through in order to restore the functions 
of their maimed members as completely and as quickly as possible; and 
in order, furthermore, to train them to some useful economic work, not 
basketry, not some fool thing that is simply an insult to a man who 
knows what making a living is, but a real occupation where a man can 
contribute real service for real money; and how, furthermore, he may be 
put back into industry, because that is the most difficult of all. It is rather 
easy — perhaps I oughtn’t to say that quite so optimistically — but it is 
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comparatively easy to restore a maimed..member’so that it is-an efficient 
member; perhaps for limited occupations, but.it is. efficient. 

They tell wonderful.steries. I remember Major. Goldwaith— he used to 
be a doctor before he became a major — told most’) wonderful stories.to our 
committee. about. the men he had: encountered. in his experiences in: Great. 
Britain. One man had lost one arm. He was a-great cricketer before-he went 
into the trenches..and lost his arm. He came back, an. artificial arm was- 
fitted upon him and today he can play a better game of cricket than he ever: 
could play before he lost his arm. I was almost moved to take both my 
arms off so that I might play a good game of tennis. I play a wretched 
game now and I would like very much to play a good game. 

I think we have to look at the humorous side of these things in order 
to: pass through this terrible period at all. It is an awful situation, but‘there 
is a hopeful side to it. It is true that some men. don’t find. themselves: 
until something happens to them that makes-them find themselves. I know 
a man who lost both hands in a buzz-planer: Until ‘that time he was just. 
simply. a. buzz-planer operator, an. ordinary, workman. Today he is. the 
manager not only of the plant where he lost his hands but of a whole-series: 
of saw-mill and wood working plants. Now those things occur, but they are. 
the rare exceptions. So while a man who loses his:arm learns how to play> 
a better game of cricket and gets.an artificial arm and gets:in. better strokes: 
than he could with the arm God gave him, it isn’t worth while to get your 
arm shot off in order to play a good game of ball. Those are the exceptional 
cases and we mustn’t be led astray by them. 

Of course, the vast majority of these men will be absorbed: in. the industries, . 
I mean industries in the restricted sense. A good many of them: simply can- 
not go into agriculture because agriculture, as a rule, requires a two-handed 
and two-footed man. I was.born and raised on a farm and I know how: 
backaches are acquired and I know how blisters are. legitimately acquired. 
You can’t tell me anything about agriculture. I know the work ofa farm. 
I know a lot of other things about work, too and I know that the: most of. 
these men. must of necessity be absorbed back into the industries, industries: 
that don’t require so much movement, so that a one-legged. man or a no- 
legged. man can’ get’ on with them, industries that require. perhaps only the 
use of one hand instead of the use of both hands which agriculture demands 
in.almost all of its occupations. 

So that while some of these men may become lawyers and doctors and 
plant managers and all that sort of thing, the vast majority of them will 
have to go to work. at manual labor and there is one thing we mustn’t forget. 
We all feel patriotic now. I wish wevall felt as sanely patriotic as Mr. Chase- 
seemed. to be in the paper that he presented to us, but’ we can’t depend upon: 
patriotism to put these men back in industry and. keep them there. It is 
going 'to be a: long process-of education, not merely the re-education of the. 
man. but first education of employers... You know the attitude of the.employer 
has. been. up until. very recent months, “ Use a. man until he-is used up and 
then he goes to.the serap pile.” I say that with all due deliberation, trusting 
that'.it won’t raise a riot or break up the meeting, 

I am. not. going to ask the janitor or the sergeant-at-arms to lock the doors 
although I am :going to talk. principally of statistics. Now statistics are- 
usually ‘thought of as a dry subject, so that.statisticians, as a. rule, preface 
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their: remarks by some attempted witticism about the dryness ‘of the subject. 
Well, *some ‘statistics are, of course, dry. ‘Some rivers are dry. Ihave 
‘listened: to sermons that would’ make the Sahara Desert seem like another 
‘Mediterranean Sea. In fact, I have listened to campaign orators’ that were 
»so dry that if it were not for a few live statistical oases in the: midst. of 
them, the audience couldn’t have survived until the end. It all depends. 
‘Some statistics are dry. It ‘depends upon the kind of statistics and what 
the statistician is doing with them. 

There is no earthly reason: why accident statistics shouldn’t be just as full 

-of life as ‘any subject under the'sun. It is the business of the statistician’ to 
‘make them alive. Unfortunately we don’t have enough statisticians. ‘The 
odium resting upon statistics is very largely due to the fact that most of 
our statistics have been manufactured by persons not statisticians at all. 
Now statistics do not consist merely of rows. and columns of figures. 
Statistics have sometimes been defined’ as the science of counting. I think 
that is a rotten definition myself. Just» to go out in the: street: and:count 
the number of birds flying over or count any ‘old thing, that is not.:a 
-statistical operation. Statistics I think would be much better defined ‘as: the 
‘ordering of ‘large masses or large numbers of things or phenomena, simply 
giving the statesman or the economist or the student the raw material from 
which he can make generalizations; and’ without statistics I don’t see ‘how 
generalizations would be at all possible. You ‘could make generalizations 
~upon false premises — arr couldn’t make generalizations: that would stand 
analysis. 

The very basis we-may say then of statesmanship, the very ‘basis of any- 

‘thing ‘that is much worth while, is statistics — or are statistics,. whichever 
you prefer. Now with that understanding of statistics, would’ the accident 
record, say, of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company be thrown ‘out of the 
realm of statistics? Not at all! They have quite a’ number of accidents 
there, but let’s get the fatal accidents. Let’s say they have two withinia 
»period of six’ months. I.am just speaking by guess. Two’ fatal’ accidents — 
‘that is nota large number. To be sure, just the mere statement of ‘two 
fatal accidents in any given period of time isn’t a statistical statement but 
if you ‘say that out of an employed force of 8,000, there were two fatalities 
‘within: six months you have a statistical statement. You have your small 
number of ‘fatalities referred to the large base, the number of men employed 
and the long period of time, Levon it may be, and it is a statistical 
viaexieoaas 

~The safety movement, as you’ know, is of very recent ‘origin. Not so long 

ago, well within the remembrance of the youngest man or woman here, the 
view taken of an accident im industry was that it was due to the careless- 
‘ness of the injured person, or if not to his carelessness, then to the care- 
lessness of his fellow workmen, or if neither of those explanations applied, 
then it was inherent in the industry. I have lectured on that subject’ and I 
believed ‘what I told but didn’t know very much about the inherentness of 
industry nor of accidents. I have come now to feel sceptical about the 
genuineness of this thing, “inherent in the industry.” I know a great many 
‘men hold that if we did the best we could, there would be just one universal 
accident rate. There would be no extra hazardous employments, as over 
against non-hazardous employments. 
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“Be that as it may,” as a famous actor was wont to say, it certainly is 
true that the point of view in regard to the occurrence of industrial accidents 
has undergone a revolution within the last dozen years. We are no longer 
willing to accept the explanation of the occurrence of the accident on the 
ground of the carelessness of the injured employee or of his fellow workmen 
or that it was inherent in the industry and nothing can be done about it. 
In fact. the compensation laws were very largely put through in the first 
instance on the ground that accidents were very largely inherent in the 
industry and so you couldn’t but the “bug” on the employee, neither could 
you put it on the employer and so we ought to have a law that’ would 
take care of this vast number of accidents, the majority of accidents, that 
were inherent in the industry. 

We are coming to be more and more suspicious of that explanation of 
things and I think it is safe to say that today we are improving the so called 
risk of industry; we are cutting down the rate of accidents enormously. 

I notice that on the program you have for discussion at one of your ses- 
sions, “ An Investment — Mechanical Devices or Education?” and that, I 
take it, will take up the discussion of exactly the topic that I have tried in 
brief to present to you — the education of the workman and his employer in 
safety and the building of a plant and equipping it so as to render the work- 
man as safe as it is possible to make him in carrying on his industry. 

I want to point out the relation that statistics have borne in the safety 
movement. I may say that statistics are the father and the mother of the 
safety movement. I might almost say that they are the grandfather and 
grandmother of the safety movement, because it was not until there was 
‘brought home to the responsible plant managers the enormity of the losses 
due to industrial accidents, that they woke up and attempted to better 
conditions. 

I think the railroads were ahead of any other industry’ in the safety move- 
ment. They had very scant and very meager statistics upon which to make 
their first ventures in the safety movement in further safeguarding the rail- 

‘road industry, but' they had some statistics. They at least had the numbers 
injured and killed per annum on-the railroads, and it was an appalling array 
of figures. So with other industries, the mere statement of the numbers _ 
-involved in industrial accidents and what it meant computed on a. dollar. 
_ and cent basis, even, was. sufficient to call the attention of intelligent plant 

owners and managers to-the necessity of bettering’ working conditions, to see 
what could be done to cut down the accident rate. 

We need very much better statistics than the mere counting of the 
number of accidents. That is a very necessary thing to do but we need to 
order our statistics, our mass of information, in much more detail than that 
if we are going to get the most fruitful generalizations from our accident 
statistics. One of the very first things that I occupied myself with when I 
first became Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor was just this thing of trying to standardize accident records, 
reports and tabulations. All I can say is that commendable progress has been 
made. 

I thing New York State was one of the first states to put into operation, 
as fully as New York could, the recommendations made by the Committee of 
Statistics and Compensation Insurance Costs of the International Association 
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of Industrial Boards and Commissions. While it hasn’t been possible for 
New York to adopt in its entirety the recommendations of this committee 
with the long name, yet it has made a beginning in that line. I hope to live 
to see the day when all the states will have compensation laws and all of 
the states will be reporting on standard forms, standard information as to the 
number of accidents and the severity of accidents, their causes and similat 
information, to the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, the material there to 
be worked over and put out on a uniform basis, so that we can compare the 
accident rate in an industry in New York State with the accident rate in 
the same industry in Massachusetts or California. As it is today such 
comparisons cannot be made because the bases upon which the statistical 
information is gotten out are so widely different. The waiting periods in 
New York and Massachusetts and California, are all different. Well, I 
think Massachusetts and California now come together with a waiting period 
of ten days. 

Our committee has defined as a tabulatable accident, any accident that 
causes a loss of time beyond the day, shift or turn in which the accident 
occurred. That puts it on an absolutely solid foundation. If all the States 
would report their accidents on that basis, then we would have comparable 
accident statistics, comparable up to that point. There is another thing that 
I will speak of a little further along, where we need to get together on a 
common basis. 

Then the great need in the realm of accident statistics as it see it now is 
to get a standard classification of accidents by industries, by causes and 
results of accidents; and second, to get the severity rate as well as the 
frequency rate. All accident statistics with very, very few exceptions now 
record all accidents as of exactly equal importance. All accidents look alike 
to the accident statistician today with the exception of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. We have gone a step further. In other words 
the accident that breaks a man’s head is put down, counted as one, with the 
accident that breaks the skin of his hand. Now very clearly there is some 
difference between getting your head broken and getting the skin of your 
hand broken, so that we have attempted and we have been successful in 
getting reports from certain establishments, giving the time losses or the 
accidents causing temporary disability and we have more or less arbitrarily, 
but with, as I may say, the advice and consent. of the different State Com- 
pensation Commissions, allocated certain periods of time for specific injuries; 
for example, the loss of a thumb, index finger, the loss of a leg, arm, hand, 
etc., and in that way we have worked out the tables showing time losses and 
they show some most interesting results. 

I think Mr. Chaney, who is here, an expert’ in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, will probably tell you more about what we have done in that line. 
I don’t want to stop for it further, except again to emphasize the importance 
of sorting your accident information. First get the information and then 
sort it, so as to show how much time loss resulted from your accidents, 
as well as just the number of accidents. The severity rate is a thousand- 
fold more important than the mere accident frequency rate. 

For example, when we worked out the statistics of accidents in the machine 
building trade and set them along side of the accidents in the iron and steel 
industry, behold! the machine building industry was a much more dangerous 
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industry’ than ‘the ‘iron and steel industry. Now “you know .that isn’t ‘so. 
That is‘a case where statistics:acquires its well-known reputation. You know 
what is said about lies and damned lies and statistics. 

‘That was the accident: frequency showing, but we got the statisties froma 
lot of these machine building plantsand a number. of iron and steel plants 
*and we worked sout the time losses. and’ there, of ‘course, the result “was 
reversed. The iron :and steel industry ‘was shown to bea much” more 
dangerous industry:than the machine building industry. It makes a whole 
lot \of ‘difference ‘whether you are incinerated by seventy -tons‘ of molten 
metal or’ whether you have ‘the tip of your*thumb nail knocked off by ‘a 
-punch-press. When you come to work out your time losses, the iron and 
steel industry stands just where common ‘sense puts it, ‘as one of the 
‘dangerous industries, much more dangerous than machine building although 
machine building is’ by no means as safe as stenography. 

Now we must have a more accurate basis of records in our’ accident 
statistics. It makes’a whole lot of difference whether a plant works’ 120 days 
a year or 365 and: it makes a whole lot of difference ‘whether it works «an 
eight-hour or ten-hour or twelve-hour day. ‘The only right’ basis. of. reference 
is: the number of man-hours ‘worked ‘by ‘the establishment. If I can ‘say 
sanything that! will stir:employers’up and» make*them keep the number of 
chours worked. by their-establishment and: the number ‘of ‘men at -work’and 
the number of hours each man works, why, it will have been’ worth»coming 
‘from: Washington to Syracuse’ to do‘ that—and to go without mringiKcis: as 
well as without»breakfast to do it. 

‘Itisiabsolutely*vital if we are going to get any accident statistics that are 
“worth recording, worth:doimg’ anything with further, that we-get the number 
of man-hours and.the number of man-hours ‘are*reduced to the classical three- 
hundred day workers :simply by dividing by:three thousand. “Now. don’t get 
- worried about that. Don’t’any trade unionist think that:that-is putting the 
government stamp ‘of:approval upon’a ten-hour day and: upon‘a three-hundred. 
day year. Nothing of :the*sort. It: is just simply a convenient measure,’as 
\the yard-stick is a convenient measure. It would be very cumbersome to refer 
to'all-of your accident data and say three: hundred accidents’ per ten’ million 
man-hours. Nobody would know what it meant.” But if you réduce your 
man-hours to an approximate man by dividing the total number of man- 
hours by three thousand, we ‘simply assume that the man ‘works’ three 
thousand hours in'the year. In:that way you reduce your ten million man- 
hours to'so and so many standard workmen who work three hundred days. 
It: hasn’t anything to do with a ten-hour ‘day or an eight-hour day or -:any- 
thing of the sort so you needn’t worry about that. 

‘Another thing that .we need to give much more attention to than has 
yet been given is the relation of accidents to the experience of the injured 
worker. ‘That hooks right: up'to labor turn-over. Plants must get as com- 
plete information as they can as to whether they are employing green men, 
whether these men have had any experience in other plants and they must 
at least keep records showing whether the men that are injured have come 
on to work within the last two days, the last three days, the last week or 
have been employed for six years in the plant. Asa’ matter of fact, the vast 
majority of accidents occur to those who have come recently into a plant. 

Then we need to note the difference between hand-made accidents and 
machine-made accidents. This isn’t any attempt on my part to distinguish 
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between the culpability of the employee and the culpability of the employer. 
This culpability business: doesn’t appeal to me at all. I think it is wasting 
time. for the most part; but I think it is very important that we get as 
accurate information as we can as to whether accidents occur because of the 
handling of tools, of hand processes. where the individual man and woman 
count, or whether they occur on machines so that no matter how much 
educational effort you put forth on the individual worker, you couldn’t prevent 
the accident. | 

Do you get the point? Perhaps I can illustrate it by recounting as well 
as I can remember it, a story that was published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. You have probably heard of it. This story, or article was written with 
the fell purpose of putting the “bug” on the employee. It was. showing 
how accidents occur because of the gross carelessness, negligence, criminal or 
other, or ignorant stupidity of the employee, and to illustrate that it told this 
story of a near accident that almost happened in a metalliferous mine. 

Two men went down.a shaft and set a blast, lighted it, and there were two 
exits, one the way they came in which was round about and they probably 
wouldn’t get away in time, so that they took the shorter cut up a: ladder. 
They had to pry open a man-hole to get out. They got up the ladder. 
all right to the man-hole and the man-hole was fastened down. They 
couldn’t budge it. There they were caught.in a trap. But’ fortunately as 
the article recounts, the Italian er Slovak or Lithuanian laborer that had. 
left a. loaded car standing on the trap-door came along and pushed the car 
off in time so that these imprisoned men could lift the trap and escape 
from. the shaft and escape from certain death. 

That’ was recounted as the gross carelessness of the employee, mind you. 
I. should call it the gross carelessness, the criminal negligence of the: man 
responsible for that: mine. Why in the name of Heaven was. an ore track 
placed to run over a trap-door, giving the only quick egress from a. shaft 
where dangerous blasting was going on? A little bit) of engineering sense 
would have made it absolutely a matter of indifference where. the. Lithuanian 
or Pole or Polack left the loaded ore car. Do you get that point? 

Some accidents happen because of the.way a plant is laid out or the kind. 
of machinery it is equipped with and you can educate your employees until 
the cows come home and they will go right.on getting their legs cut off or 
their heads cut off. They will get maimed just. so long as they. have to cross 
those tracks. If you put a pathway over the tracks or under the tracks you 
eliminate the hazard. 

Now there are certain accidents that can be rather rough-and-readily termed 
hand-made accidents. They are the accidents from handling hand: tools:and 
there education of the handler of the tools helps.a whole lot; and there are 
other accidents that. occur in the yards. of plants. or in such mines as! I have 
described that happen regardless. of education of the employee. You will have, 
to educate the employer up to the point: where: he uses some common sense: in: 
laying out. his plant and equipping it. We need .to draw: those distinctions. 

Now I am going to close. I really am. I have been talking as. well as: 
my cold. and my sufferings from my travels would allow me, upon the subject 
of statistics, but that isn’t the only thing that the United States. Commis: 
sioner of Labor Statistics is interested in. By no. means. Of course, I am not: 
interested primarily at first hand, in labor law enforcement, because I don’t 
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have any labor laws to enforce now since the new Federal employees’ com- 
pensation law went into effect. Formerly, I had to administer that law. 
Now I have no laws to administer. All I have to do is to go around and 
make Mr. Lynch’s life miserable and the lives of all other men charged with 
the duty of enforcing state labor laws and I am fairly successful I think, 
Mr. Lynch. 

It is of the utmost importance that we get our laws, our compensation 
laws, our labor laws in general, standardized. I don’t mean to have one 
universal compensation law to operate from Maine to California, from Minne- 
sota to Florida, but they ‘should be standardized. There is absolutely no 
excuse for the enormous discrepancies and even contraditions that exist in 
our compensation laws. I am not going to dwell upon that further. This 
same statement can be made in regard to our labor laws in general. We must 
standardize them, and standardize them up. There is none of them too good. 
New York State has the best compensation law of any of the States but — I 
think I am right Mr. Lynch — it still applies only to the hazardous industries. 

Now what in the world is a hazardous industry? If my typewriter gets 
her leg broken by a book-case falling over on her, is not typewriting then 
a hazardous employment? The mere fact that’ she got injured seems to me 
to indicate that there was hazard in the employment and if there are indus- 
tries in which there are no hazards what difference does it make if we put 
them under the compensation law? It won’t add one penny to the cost of 
the compensation law. All industries should be covered by the compensation 
law. 

Now that is just one standard. There are many of them. The same would 
apply to industrial diseases. It makes no difference to the employee whether 
he loses his hand through lead-poisoning or whether he loses it by its being 
crushed in a machine. The economic burden rests upon him and his family 
and relatives in either case and he is entitled to compensation in either case. 

So you could carry the reasoning further. We must have standardization 
then, not merely of compensation laws but of all labor laws. It oughtn’t 
to be possible for one State to defeat desirable labor law legislation on the 
ground that it would drive industry over into the neighboring State. There 
should be a practical uniformity of standard in legislation and the same, of 
course, applies to administration only with greater force. 

We have a whole lot of most excellent labor laws on the statute books 
that none of you ever heard of because they are not enforced. I am not 
speaking of New York State. Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Lynch. I am 
not getting into any State controversy here. There are labor laws on the 
statute books that people never have heard of because no attempt has been 
made to enforce them. They must be enforced. If there is one duty more 
urgent than any other that rests upon our trade union organizations it seems 
to me it is that, to see to it that our labor laws are enforced, enforced 
rigorously, honestly and efficiently and when we get our labor laws enforced 
we will find that not merely so much remains to be done in the way of 
enacting new legislation as we now think. 

I don’t mean to say that that is going to be the cure-all of everything. 
There is a whole lot of legislation still needed but if we will center our 
determination upon getting a fair and square and thorough-going enforce- 
ment of the labor laws we now have it will help a whole lot. It will help 
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a whole lot toward alleviating industrial unrest which is one of the things 
that causes me most concern at this time. 


CoMMISSIONER LyNcH: You know I have never been able to understand 
why a traveler should come to Syracuse by the way of Canandaigua, and the 
only way I can explain it, since my association with them, is that you can 
expect a statistician to do almost anything. 

It reminds me of the time when I worked at my trade some years ago 
and we used to come down in the morning and the composing room in the 
winter was invariably cold and we were cold and couldn’t do very much, 
especially one man, one member of the force who looked as though he was 
completely mummified; the rest of the force said that he was a humdinger 
when you got him thawed out. Doctor Meeker, after we got him thawed out, 
has given us an illuminating address. 

The last speaker on today’s program, David Van Schaack, is now in the 
service of the United States government, called to Washington just at this 
time and unable to be present. I want to refer again to the program for 
this evening and ask you all to be present and I want to refer again while 
I think of it to a feature of Dr. Meeker’s address, in reference to the rebuild- 
ing and re-education of soldiers who will return from the front, maimed, 
broken and ill. The Industrial Commission of this State, some months prior 
to the declaration of war by the United States, took up this subject in the 
effort to make a study of the great’ results in rebuilding soldiers that have 
been achieved in France for the purpose of applying them eventually to the 
soldiers of industry who were maimed in this State and, of course, in many 
other States. That will be one of the results of war, one of the welcome 
results of war I think, that not only will there be a study of this great 
subject so that men returning from the war may become useful, self-support- 
ing citizens but also so that that same system may be applied to the wage- 
earners in industry in the State who lose their arms and their legs and their 
eye-sight and nearly everything but their lives. 

This will conclude our program for this afternoon. Let me urge you as 
many of you as can, to be present at all of the sessions, particularly to see 
the exhibits on the second floor of the Onondaga Hotel and to be here tonight 
at 8:00 o’clock for a very interesting address and a very interesting moving 
picture; and I thank you and the speakers for your attendance here today. 
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PRESIDING OFFICER: JAMES M. LyncH, NEw York INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


ComMMIssIonER LyncH: Those who were so fortunate as to be at the session 
of the Congress this afternoon and listen to the address of Mr. Carleton. 
A. Chase, President of the State Manufacturers and Merchants Association, 
will remember the emphasis he placed on the desirability of educating aliens. 
to speak English, that is, that many of the accidents that occur in industry - 
are attributable to the fact that employees are unable to understand the 
orders and directions given them by superintendents and foremen, both 
verbally and in written form; and.at that. time I said that the speaker of. 
this evening would probably touch on that subject. 

The paper to be read this evening will be. read. by the Chief Investigator 
of.the Bureau of Industries and Immigration, attached to the State-Labor. 
Department. The speaker has had a wide experience in more than three 
years in this position, coming in contact in an official way with aliens, con- 
serving their interests in many ways, and she is especially conversant. with. 
the problem of aliens in. industry. 

Mrs. Clark will now address you on the subject of “ Industrial Education as 
a Safety Measure,” and I. have the pleasure of presenting to you. Mrs. 
Marian K. Clark. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS A:SAFETY MEASURE 


By Mgs. MARtTAN K. CLARK, CHIEF INVESTIGATOR, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES AND 
IMMIGRATION, NEW YoRK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


By an “English for Safety Campaign” the State Industrial Commission. 
intends. to make a coneerted drive for the conservation of labor in the State 
of New York. One language makes. for stability which lessens the excessive 
cost. of turnover. It makes. for efficiency and decreases the» waste of. the. 
green hand. It is estimated that the turnover in industries where aliens 
are employed runs from 15 to 400 per cent —that it costs vast sums yearly 
to replace either skilled or unskilled laborers, and that this cost when 
added to the cost of compensatable accidents confronts the manufacturers 
of New York State with a staggering loss for which no reasonable remedy 
has yet been found. Since normal turnover is largely increased by industrial 
accidents and it is apparent that many such accidents are caused by the 
inability of the worker to understand English, it is clear that none of the 
very commendable “ Safety First” movements have as yet either discovered 
the cause or provided an adequate remedy to effectively reduce either the cost 
or the number of such accidents. This needless outlay must be understood to 
include not only the actual cost of compensation, but the economic loss to the 
state of the difference in the productivity of a hardy laborer and that of an 
incapacitated wreck of humanity, who will eventually become an additional 
burden as a public charge or another pensioner of industry. Apart from the 
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-conservation of life and limb the “ English for Safety Campaign” aims at . 
‘more complete sharing of thought and better understanding in industry. 
This means not only conservation of time.and temper, but a larger productive 
“power in every industry employing aliens. In the 60,000 factories of the 
State of New York, 2,000,000 workers are employed, of whom approximately 
1,600,000 are foreign born. Of these 400,000 are unable to read or write even 
in their own language, 800,000 cannot understand or speak English. This is 
sa condition which makes democracy impossible and is a barrier to industrial 
‘progress. How to reach these handicapped workers and enable them to be 
worth more and so to earn more and be less liable to injury and. desolation 
is our problem. In view of these facts the “ English for Safety Campaign ” 
deserves the support of the public, the press:and the industries at this period 
of our national crisis. *In compliance with section 153 of the Labor Law, 
classes in factories should be organized as rapidly as employers can arrange 
to do so, and training classes for teachers should be established by State 
and City Boards of Education, since this method of instruction requires a 
special pedagogy including the vocabulary of the industry in which the class 
is being conducted. 

During the year 1914, the first year in which the ena s Compensation 
Law was effective in New York, there were 40,000 compensated and. 225,000 
‘reported accidents. In 1915 there were 50,000 compensated out of 270,000. 
In 1916, from a total of 313,000 accidents, 58,500 were compensated, costing 
$11,500,000 or $40,000 a day, and at the present writing reported accidents 
are being filed at the rate of 1,000 a day, or at a cost of $13,000,000 per year 
as an initial expenditure; to which must be added the cost of medical 
benefits, administration of the Compensation Law, wages and cost of turn- 
over, which increases the total direct and indirect cost in New York State 
_to ‘$35,000,000 or at the rate of $117,000 per day for 1917. 

Compensation is therefore a grave charge upon industry through which 
it becomes a charge upon consumer, upon society, and upon the state of 
which the employer is a constituent part. The levy of this tax is very surely 
undermining the efficiency of the nation in which it is bemg permitted 
to maintain this alarmingly increasing ratio. Seven out of every ten appli- 
eants for compensation require the services of an interpreter, and when a 
man requires an interpreter to present his claim, he is certainly unable to 
understand work directions in English, and for that reason alone is need- 
lessly exposed to injury. Therefore, if 70 per cent of all industrial saccidents 
reported to the New York State Industrial Commission are attributable 
to ignorance of the language in which safety directions are given, and if by 
instruction in the factory during one hour a day for sixty days, it is 
probable that one-half of the number of such accidents could be prevented, 
then the experiment is surely worth trying, not as a philanthropy but: as a 
sound business investment. 

It must be recalled that ignorance of English limits efficiency and advance- 
ment, increases public dependency and renders less capable the able-bodied 
laborer, who is becoming so increasingly valuable. Where one immigrant 
laborer before this war could instantly be replaced by a hundred substitutes, 
at ‘present it is not .an easy task to replace him at all; and while before 
the war the cost of turnover was an important consideration, that cost 
_ at) present is doubled .and sometimes trebled, for each man who now drops out 
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of the industrial ranks. At a recent conference of the National Committee 
of One Hundred, under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, representatives of school boards from Rhode Island. 
‘Massachusetts, Connecticut and Michigan, as well as New York City, were 
agreed on the fact that night schools did not adequately reach the illiterate 
adult alien. The minutes of that conference will prove conclusively that 
while night schools in the first term show a good registration, at the begin- 
ning of the second term this attendance actually declines, with the result 
that for several years the Board of Education in New York City has not 
used entirely the appropriations granted for night school purposes. 

In, the first place, night schools do not reach the adult alien worker; do not 
provide specially trained teachers for English to foreigners; do not guarantee 
any specific results; do not adapt their instruction to the vocation or industry 
in which the alien is engaged, and the vocabulary of that industry upon which 
he is absolutely dependent; do not vary sufficiently from the regular school 
curriculum; and have never been able to control their attendance or to 
use their appropriation after the first term. The night schools are of course, 
a valuable adjunct in so far as they reach the younger generation of immi- 
grants, and in so far as they cooperate with community centers, providing 
various forms of amusement and recreation as an inducement to attendance. 

We therefore maintain and are prepared to convince the employers of 
the State of New York, that the abolition of alien illiteracy is one of the 
most serious of our business problems; and must be undertaken as a busi- 
ness proposition charged to overhead expense for which a definite return on 
the investment must be exacted. 

Out of 500,000 foreign-born illiterates in the city of New York, the evening 
schools last year succeeded in reaching only about 55,000 and of these, few 
were non-English speaking aliens. The 1914 report of the Bureau of Indus- 
tries and Immigration, recommended “ compulsory school attendance for every 
illiterate alien over sixteen years of age residing in the State of New York.” 
Could such an amendment to the Compulsory Education Law be enacted, the 
necessity for supplying teachers especially trained to conduct classes in 
factories would then be evident to both the New. York City and State 
Departments of Education. Such teachers are not available now and all 
educators are agreed that night schools can not solve this grave problem 
because adult men and women at the end of a hard day’s work have 
neither the desire, nor the mental or physical ability to absorb instruction. 

The constantly mounting cost of industrial accidents, turnover, and acci- 
dent compensation, together with the social and economic loss involved, 
demonstrates that the lives and health of our workers must be conserved. 

Our source of supply for immigrant labor has vanished, and in twenty- 
one nations, it is today being demonstrated that military preparedness rests 
absolutely on industrial efficiency. All of our important industries are depend- 
ent in largest measure on foreign-born workers throughout the State and 
Nation. The wastage that lowers our physical and productive standards must 
be checked. The relationship existing between compensation, turnover and 
illiteracy, and its enormous cost in money and efficiency is bad in times of 
peace, but now, during this war of devastation it isa tragedy. The alien 
who enters our country physically sound, and owing to his illiteracy, 
becomes physically broken is an added economic burden and is in addition 
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grievously sinned against. Every common laborer is an asset to this 
country; his economic value increases or diminishes in comparison to his 
productivity. For his employer or his adopted country to permit him to 
become a liability when a period of only sixty hours he can be converted 
into an asset to himself, his employer, and the State, savors of industrial 
as well as social and political negligence. 

If the foreman does not understand the alien’s language, the non-English 
speaking worker is inadequately supervised and is handicapped in the 
performance of the work for which he is employed. His orders come from the 
foreman; he cannot look to anyone else for instructions; and every employer 
knows the cost of scrapping materials due to this sort of inefficiency. These 
various conditions of human waste which cost our industries an expenditure 
of more than $35,000,000 per year could be rapidly decreased if aliens were 
taught to understand the one language that for the benefit of the laborer, 
the foreman, the employer, and the State, becomes a necessity in promoting 
the public welfare. 

A nation may regard itself in danger when it finds a large percentage 
of broken-down and defective population. Our nation, in addition to its 
war-time burdens, must therefore protect itself from within, must preserve 
what it cannot replace, must make the alien workman unit for unit as 
_ effective as the American workman, who because of our public school system 
is unit for unit the most effective worker today in the world. Our immi- 
grants do all the common work of the nation; our most important industries 
are totally dependent upon them. By a knowledge of our language their 
efficiency and value could be enormously increased. The industrial future of 
any country rests on its industrial efficiency and America now has an 
opportunity unparallelled in history to mobilize her industrial army and 
to legislate for, and develop that indispensable quality. 

The best time to teach English to our alien workmen is now. It should be 
possible, by concerted effort, to teach English in all factories by workers’ 
classes. If this were done, within two years’ time every alien worker in 
this State could understand ordinary work directions in English and could 
read danger signs and posted notices. 

An “ English for Safety Campaign ” in factories is an immediately practical 
way by which accident can be lessened. The factory itself is the place where 
the school room should be, in order to be effective. The illiterate does not 
appreciate his own handicaps, and usually will not learn unless the employer 
makes the way easy and inviting. The greatest handicap in any English- 
teaching campaign is lack of money incentive to the worker to learn. The 
employer is in a position to furnish the money incentive. It has been 
shown clearly that the whole matter is one of dollars and cents; that it 
repays the employer, not only in the long run but at once; moreover the 
best results are attained by paying the wage while the worker is being 
taught, for an English-teaching campaign in a factory means larger economy 
in management. 

In one factory which employs 500 women, of which 100 per cent were 
illiterate, only two work instructors have been required during the last four 
years as a result of instruction in English, whereas certain other factories 
employing illiterates have required one work instructor for every ten 
employees. 
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America, for the next century, should be Europe’s workshop; and ‘as 
immieration may remain at a standstill for some years, American industries 
should lose no‘time in developing their present immigrant population into 
-an efficient, competent industrial army, fit and able to meet the demands 
that will be made upon it during the coming readjustment‘ and reconstruction 
of the remainder of the world. 

The State, the corporation and the individual employer owe a moral cbliga- 
tion to our immigrant population. The welfare of both the State and the 
employer is bound up in the welfare of the industrial worker. We cannot 
‘ignore one without injuring the other. 

In order to successfully attack this grave problem the assistance of public- 
spirited persons, employers and educators is desirable. Employers who 
promote the “English for Safety Campaign” with all of its attendant 
economic and humanitarian benefits should stand in the first rank of public 
benefactors, and all offers of co-operation will be welcomed by the Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration. No stimulation other than ‘sound business 
management should be necessary to urge the adoption of these plans. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


(COMMISSIONER. LYNCH: One reference in Mrs. Clark’s paper —.a very able 
paper, I think we all recognize —:was to compensatable and uncompensatable 
accidents, and I did not desire to interrupt the speaker at thati time in order 
to explain to the audience just what she had in mind. I think that the last 
figures quoted, the figures for the last year, were 313,000 accidents, of which 
about 51,000 were compensatable. In 1916, from a total of 313,000 accidents, 
58,500, were compensated, costing $11,500,000, or $40,000 a day. 

What I desire to draw to the attention of the attendants at this session 
is that accidents are compensatable only when they disable the worker for 
more than two weeks, so that while 58,500 accidents were compensatable, 
there were about 260,000, roughly, that were not compensatable but yet 
disabled the worker anywhere from one day up to two weeks. 

With that in mind and the theme that has just been discussed so ably, 
I desire to say this, that at a dinner tonight to Doctor Royal Meeker, this 
question of the teaching of English to aliens, alien wage-earners, was under 
discussion. ‘The people attending that dinner to Doctor Meeker divided them- 
selves first on the theory that the employer should teach the alien and the 
opponents contending that the teaching of English should be by the: public 
authorities. 

Now then, with that explanation we are ready for the questions. Mrs. 
Clark will be ready to answer the questions that you desire to ask in con- 
nection with her paper, and those who want to ask questions will announce 
their names before they proceed so that the reporter will be able to make 
an accurate record. Don’t be afraid to ask questions. Don’t think that your 
question is inconsequential, because it may develop a most important point. 

I have in mind that at the Safety Congress held a year ago, a representa- 
tive of.a bricklayers’ union was in attendance and in entire dissociation with 
the topic then under discussion, he asked why somebody didn’t read a paper 
on accidents in the building industry, and that provoked a discussion which 
resulted later in our Bureau of Statistics and Information issuing a ‘special 
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bulletin on the subject of accidents in the building industry, and then fol- 
lowed the appointment of a committee to formulate a code for the preven~- 
tion of accidents in building and construction work. 

So if you have got anything on your mind in connection with this question 
that has just been discussed by this speaker, now is your time to unburden 
yourself and present your questiom. I. have tried to outline it. Should this 
proposition of educating the alien fall on the general public or should it 
fall on the employer of aliens in industry? Mrs. Clark has treated that 
subject from both sides. Now, what do you. want to ask about it? 


Mr. H. P. Brown, Factory Inspector, Brooklyn: There is one question that 
comes to my mind that I would like particularly to ask, and that is if there 
is: any way in which the regular district inspectors, in the ordinary routine 
of their work, may aid or do anything that would help in the matter of the 
instruction of aliens in English. Is there any way in which an inspector can 
gather information or in which he can aid in the instruction in any way that 
will. help or brighten this question. 


Mrs. CLARK: <Any of the inspectors who would call the attention of 
employers to the one-language campaign would be assisting materially. 
It must be self-evident that any such campaign by an employer will be 
a business investment for that employer, since statistics show in industries 
where these classes have already been established that the efficiency of the 
worker has so greatly increased that his pay increases accordingly, as well 
as his output of labor. 


Dr. Roos, Medical Inspector, State Industrial Commission: Mrs. Clark, in 
speaking along the lines of the English language as a preventive of acci- 
dents, didn’t mention a topic which to my mind is one which is almost. as 
important as that of the industrial accidents, and that is the loss of time 
among wage-earners caused. by industrial diseases. 

In the investigation. of industrial diseases in New York State, I find, 
and other workers in. our division have found, that in those industries where 
industrial disease is present, most of it is found among those people who 
cannot speak the English language. In industries where there is a possibil- 
ity of an industrial disease, in the large industries — for instance, those in 
Niagara Falls, in the chemical industries, the manufacture of storage 
batteries; in New York, in the manufacture of Paris green and other kindred 
chemicals — most of those men engaged in those industries are aliens. It ~ 
is almost impossible to make them understand the dangers in the work in 
which they are employed, and it seems to me that something should be done 
along the lines of education so as to prevent these men—dor rather; to 
instruct these men in the dangers in which they are working. 

There are scattered throughout this State, I will say from one border to 
the other, numberless cases of wrecks of manhood who have been made 
‘wrecks by the occupation in which they were working. There is one city 
in this State which might change its name from Small-pox city to “ Lead- 
poisoning City” because of the fact that so many cases of lead-poisoning 
have arisen within-its borders. Up to a short time ago nothing had been 
done in that particular plant to prevent these cases of lead-poisoning. It 
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was a case of putting a man in, letting him develop lead-poisoning, and then 
putting him out and getting some man to take his place. 

I think the English language taught to these men would improve the 
situation considerably, and I feel that at this time when labor is so scarce 
this is one of the important things that should be done; and in the dis- 
cussion of these matters, I think that the question of industrial diseases as 
well as industrial accidents should always be borne in mind by the employer 
who is going to undertake this question. 


Mr. Mark Daty, Secretary, Manufacturers and Merchants Association of 
N. Y. State: My understanding, Mr. Chairman, is that this discussion is 
to be limited owing to the fact that the program is of considerable length 
hereafter, but I would like to ask Mrs. Clark if I understood her correctly 
to say that sixty hours’ instruction would: give a sufficient working knowl- 
edge of English to insure the safeguarding of the workers. Did I under- 
stand you correctly, Mrs. Clark? 


“IRS. CLARK: With a total of sixty hours, we can guarantee by the Tal- 
bot System, which the Industrial Commission has adopted for recommenda- 
tion, a vocabulary, speaking, reading and writing, of six hundred words to 
any illiterate workman or workwoman. 


Mr. DAty: Does that vocabulary coincide with the schedule laid down by 
the State Department of Education? 


Mrs. CLARK: I don’t know of any schedule laid down by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


_ Mr. Daty: Isn’t there a schedule for the night schools ? 


Mrs. CLARK: The State Department of Education has a certain curricu- 
lum for night schools, but they guarantee absolutely nothing, and they have 
never trained teachers to instruct industrial workers in the vocabulary of 
the industry in which they are employed, which is, of course, extremely 
valuable to them, much more valuable than the average vocabulary. 


Mr. Daty: And your theory is that the night schools are inadequate 
because the brain of the worker, who has worked all day with his hands, is 
not fit to cope with the English language? 


Mrs. CLrArk: The night schools do not adequately instruct them. They 
have no specific curriculum by which they can guarantee a worker in a cer- 
tain industry the vocabulary of that industry. That requires a special peda- 
gogy. That requires specially trained teachers who will be trained in the 
industry in which they can teach. 


Mr. DAty: Who will train the teachers, Mrs. Clark? 


Mrs. CLarK: The teachers should be trained at the expense of the city 
and State boards of education. There is no reason on earth why an employer 
should be asked to train a teacher. If the employer is willing to give the 
time and pay the worker during those sixty hours, I can’t see why the State 
or the city should expect anything more. 


Mr. DAty: If sixty hours is good, then eighty hours is better and a hun- 
dred hours is correspondingly better? 
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Mrs. CLharK: But they are not necessary. Eighty or a hundred hours 
are not necessary. At the end of sixty hours a speaking, reading and writing 
vocabulary of six hundred words will enable that worker to go on; he is then 
in a position to help himself. He can go to night school then and can con- 
tinue, but more than sixty hours is absolutely unnecessary in a factory class. 


Mr. Daty: This education is voluntary on the part of the foreigner? 
That is, there is no compulsion as to the foreigner’s accepting this instruction? 


Mrs. CLARK: Why, there isn’t any compulsion now, but I recommend it in 
my 1914 report that it should be compulsory. 


Mr. Daty: You think, then, that it should be compulsory education? 


Mrs. CLarK: I think that it should be compulsory. I don’t see any 
reason why the Education Law should not compel an illiterate alien to learn 
the English language within a certain specified time. 


Mr. Daty: Isn’t that the duty of the State rather than the duty of the 
employer ? 


Mrs. CLarK: It is the duty of the State, but the employer ought to be 
able to see the economic gain and benefit to himself. 


Mr. Daty: Unquestionably that is true. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Clark. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: Do I understand that it is the duty of the State 
to educate the alien or educate the teacher ? 


Mrs. CLtArK: JI recommended that the State should assume the respon- 
sibility of training the teacher. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: And that the employer should pay for the sixty 
hours — is that your theory? 


Mrs. CLARK: Yes. 


Mr. Daty: Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to interject a sug- 
gestion, I would say that it is entirely inequitable to force the employer to 
pay for the sixty hours if it is properly the duty of the State. It seems to 
me that there is something in this education of the foreigner, far bigger and 
broader and greater than the mere spending of money, or the mere earning 
of money through a greater productivity or the safe-guarding of his life and 
thereby saving compensation. It seems to me that if the brawn of this coun- 
try is 'to be made up of the foreign worker, it is the duty of the nation and . 
the State to make that foreigner an integral unit of the nation, fully aware 
of all the benefits of the nation — to build the nation by building the foreigner, 
and to build the foreigner through the aid of the nation. 


Mrs. CLARK: If the employers, Mr. Daly, are willing to wait until the 
State and the nation realize their duty in that respect, we will not have any 
alien workers here and there will be nothing to do but approve an influx of 
coolie labor. The source of supply of alien labor is at an end, isn’t it? And 
yet there are over three hundred thousand industrial accidents a year. Many 
of them, a large proportion of them, take these workers that we have at 
present right out of the industrial ranks. How are we going to replace them? 
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Mr. Daty: Mrs. Clark, Mr. Chase made the statement in his speech this 
afternoon that the duty of the State to these foreigners was exactly the same« 
as the duty of the State to our children; that these foreigners were to all 
intents and purposes, so far as their citizenship in the United States was 
concerned, children, and it was the duty of the State to educate those children 
until they become intelligent American. citizens. 


Mrs. CLARK: We will agree that they are children mentally and I don’t 
dispute Mr. Chase’s assertion that the State should assume that responsibility, 
but the question is in this national crisis, are the employers going to wait 
for the State to do that? The State has never assumed that responsibility up 
to the present time and the employers can’t afford to wait for it now. 


Dr. Royat MEEKER, Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties: I 
should like to ask Mrs Clark upon what she bases her conclusion that sixty 
hours is sufficient instruction for the rank andi file of illiterate foreigners. Has: 
the experiment ever been tried? Is there a.basis for the assumption, or is it 
merely an assumption based upon reasoning? 


Mrs. CLArK:. It. has. been tried. im the D. E.. Sicher factory in. New York, 
to which I referred as employing five hundred illiterate alien women. It is 
no longer an experiment, it is an established fact that this vocabulary of six 
hundred words can be taught to absolutely illiterate aliens in a period of 
sixty hours. It has also been tried in the General Chemiical Company’ at 
Bayonne-and. is being at. the present time. carried.on in. thirty other industries 
in the vicinity of New York. 


Dr. Mrerker: And those industries cover a sufficient. range so that. you 
would get a fair sample of the illiterate foreigners? You could hardly call the 
Sicher factory a fair sample. You get a type of the Jewish girl there who 
can learn about ten times as fast — I am speaking very roughly now — as the 
ordinary illiterate foreigner. If there have been demonstrations in other 
factories, I think that answers my question. 


Mrs. Ciark: J think you would consider the General Chemical factory a 
fair example. 


Dr. MEEKER: I think so. One other question, if I may be allowed: Did 
I understand Mrs. Clark correctly to estimate that one-half of the total num 
ber of industrial accidents would be eliminated by the teaching of English to 
illiterate foreigners, or did I misunderstand Mrs. Clark? 

Mrs. ‘CLARK: No, you didn’t understand me to say that. I said that seven. 
out of ten applicants for compensation iat the offices of the State Industrial 
Commission are foreigners who require an interpreter. That would be seventy 
per cent, naturally. That would be seventy per cent.of the aliens, not includ- 
ing the total applicants. 

Dr. MEEKER: Will you. make. the statement again please? I want. to. get 
the basis correctly. 

Mrs. CLARK: Seven out of ten applicants for compensation, State Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Dr. MEEKER: ‘These are all applicants? 

Mrs. CLuARK: All alien applicants. 
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Dr. Merxer: That makes a whole lot of difference. Seven out of ten 
alien applicants. 


Mrs. CLARK: Yes, that is»what I am referring to. 

Dr. MEEKER: That makes a whole lot of difference. 

Mrs. CLarkK: I know nothing at all about the American applicants. 
ComMISSIONER LncH: ‘The paper, of course, is the best record. 


Mrs. CLARK: My paper is entirely on alien applicants and alien cases, 
and I state that seven out of ten alien applicants for compensation require 
the services of an interpreter. I didn’t say alien applicants in my paper 
because I ‘assumed that it was understood. 


‘Dr. MEEKER: JI didn’t come in in time to hear the title of the paper. 
But do you think that half of these accidents to aliens would be eliminated 
by teaching English? 


Mrs. CLARK: Yes, I do. 


Dr. MEEKER: And upon what do you base the assumption? Is it an 
assumption or is it something else? 


‘Mrs. CLARK: I have during the last year taken the names of four thou- 
sand alien applicants for compensation. Out of that number, 78 per cent 
of the ‘aliens were illiterate, could neither read, write, nor speak the English 
language. Out of the total number of applications, of the total 4,000. appli- 
cations, 38 per cent were illiterate— 78 per cent of the aliens and 38 per 
cent of the entire number. Therefore, I assume that as we proceed, perhaps 
5,000 or 10,000 of those names would give us.a 50 per cent average. There 
are no statistics, so I am simply basing it on the actual statistics that 
I have compiled in our own department. 


Dr. MaEKER: May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman? Am [I taking 
up too much time? 


CoMMISSIONER LyNCH: No, sir. I think this is so important that we 
should discuss it. ; 


Dr. MEEKER: Of course, I believe in education. Don’t think that TI am 
advocating illiteracy, but I feel that the danger signals are so generally 
understood that I would want some tangible evidence submitted in order to 
convince me that of these 78 per cent of alien illiterates, half of them 
‘wouldn’t have been injured if they had had a knowledge of English. All I 
am asking for is evidence, that is all. I think that our danger signals ‘are 
pretty generally understood, so that the illiterate man knows the danger zone. 
‘That is the point that I am trying to bring out. 


Mrs. CLarK: I would like to refer to the story that you told this after- 
noon which you quoted from the Saturday Evening Post, and I would like 
to say that I think if the Polacks who were pushing the car on top of the 
trap-door had understood English, perhaps they wouldn’t have stopped the 
car on top of the trap-door. 


Mr. FRANK Morris, Machinists’ Union, Lodge No. 381, Syracuse: I would 
like to ask Mrs. Clark if the majority of these accidents that she speaks of 
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as happening to alien workers, occurred to workers who have been in the 
employ of these concerns only a short time, men who are green workers on 
the job, or people who have been in the employ of the concerns and on the 
job for some time. 


Mrs. Ciark. I can’t answer that offhand. I have the length of time that 
the alien has been employed in the industry before he was injured, in our 
statistics at home, in New York, and I would be very glad to send you that 
information if I might have your name and address. 


Mr. FRANK Morris: My reason for asking this question was simply this: 
From my experience in industries where aliens are employed, I find that it 
is not so much the question of their being unable to understand English 
as it is their desire to hold the job and to do good work in order to hold 
that job. I find that it is the domineering attitude of the foreman toward 
these alien workers that is largely responsible for a great many of these 
accidents. 


Mrs. CLARK: Don’t you think it would reduce the number of accidents 
if the alien laborers could understand the English language? 


Mr. FRANK Morris: I couldn’t say as to that, but I know the feeling 
that has existed in the man’s mind when he first comes on the job and I also 
know the attitude of the average American foreman toward the alien worker. 
it works him up into a sort of nervous state so that sometimes he really 
doesn’t know what he is doing. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: At least at the present time, if he ean under- 
stand the domineering attitude of the foreman it might not reduce the num- 
ber of accidents but it probably would reduce the number of employees. 


Mr. FRANK Morris: And it might reduce the number of foremen. 


Dr. L. W. CHANEY, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: I am not going to 
ask a question but offer a comment. I suppose that the tables which were 
prepared in our bureau were among the first to demonstrate the high accident 
rate of the non-English speaking workman. That he does suffer a high acci- 
dent rate, both in the severity and the frequency with which he is injured, is 
beyond question. 

The only point which I have been able to discover which seems to me at 
all certain evidence as to how large a part of this, or whether any part of 
it is due to failure to understand orders, is a single case along this line. One 
large steel company found that they had in their work gangs, men who could 
not communicate, either directly or indirectly, with their foreman. That is, 
they couldn’t speak the foreman’s language and he couldn’t speak theirs, and 
no member of the gang could act as interpreter. The steel company started 
immediately to put into effect the rule that there should be no gangs made up 
in such away that any member of it could not communicate either directly 
or by interpreter with the foreman. : 

Immediately upon the introduction of that rule there was a very marked 
reduction in the accident rate in those gangs. The man who was being hurt 
before was the man who couldn’t communicate. He was hurt more often 
and more frequently than anybody else. As soon as conditions were estab- 
lished whereby he could communicate, either directly or indirectly, the 
accident rate went down. 
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Now, I regard that as very positive evidence that the capacity to com- 
municate is of some importance as between the workman and his foreman. 
The best way to insure the capacity to communicate and to understand 
the orders is that they speak a common language, and for that reason I 
believe that to educate in the English language is highly important. I do 
not believe that it would result as beneficially as we might be inclined to 
suppose. The importance of this direct communication may very easily 
be overestimated. We might not reduce our accident rate nearly as much 
as we think we could if we were to make every alien an English speaker, 
but we would accomplish something besides reducing the accident rate; we 
would ‘accomplish something else even more important. 


Mr. J. L. GeRNoN, Deputy Commissioner, State Industrial Commission: I 
would like to ask Mrs. Clark if this sixty hours will complete their English 
education as far as the industry is concerned, or does that include the range 
of personal instruction that they are given? 


Mrs. CLARK: It is strictly an industrial education and the vocabulary is 
based on the vocabulary of the industry in which the alien is employed. He 
has the opportunity of enlarging that himself by a continuation course, but 
it is not incumbent or necessary in the factory to teach him more than 
six hundred words. 


Mr. GerRNoN: I might say for the benefit of this gathering that I had the 
good fortune to witness a demonstration of this system with twenty or 
twenty-five laborers from the Pennsylvania road. Among the group there 
were six who couldn’t read or write in their own language and after the 
demonstration, which lasted less than an hour, I was very much surprised 
at what could be accomplished, and I think that this system holds forth a 
great deal of hope for everybody. 

I can’t quite agree with Mrs. Clark that we would reduce accidents to 
the degree that she says this system would, but it would reduce an awful 
lot of abuses, because the condition of your foreigner today is just as bad 
as any padrone system that ever existed, in many of the large plants where 
the owners of the plants themselves would not tolerate a padrone system. 
I have contended for a long time — and I know other people in the Depart- 
ment of Labor who have seen the actual conditions by going through these 
plants — that we are doing any foreigner an injustice when we post any sign 
in his own language, and the sooner we develop this system of teaching them 
English or enough of it so that they can get on by themselves and not 
by the aid of some foreman who is apt to “bleed ” them, take part of their 
pay and do many other things, the sooner there will be a much better 
development in the industries generally. 

Few of us realize the enormous labor turnover in some of these plants. 
Last year we mentioned some figures here that were appalling; but when 
we post a sign for this fellow to read, you must not forget the fact that 
he can’t always read his own language. Here was a demonstration that I 
witnessed of twenty men taken from a railroad yard who were all foreigners, 
and six of the twenty couldn’t read or write in their own language, so the 
sign would be of no value to them. 
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I believe that this system can be developed, and from what I saw of it, 
I.am of the belief that it is a hopeful field. It is remarkable what they do 
‘with these people and how easy it is to teach them. Of course, it needs 
somebody who knows the system, and I agree with Mrs. Clark that some- 
body ought to be taught to teach them, but there is, I think, great hope 
in it. I don’t believe that it is going to reduce the accidents, not by the 
mere understanding of English, because there is an awful lot of people that 
understand English fairly well and they are being injured every day. 


CoMMISSIONER Louis WIARD: Apparently we all agree upon this one 
thing, and that is that the foreigner should be able to speak the English 
language. At the present time it strikes me that we are in a real, Jive, 
perfectly up-to-the-minute war. The President of the United States has 
wonderful power and the people in Washington have wonderful powers. We 
have in this country hundreds of thousands and millions, probably, of aliens 
that are just standing back of our flag because they don’t want to go over 
there and fight. 

It strikes me that if we would use our entire energy at this time to say 
to the government, to the powers that be, “Now is the time: If these 
fellows won’t .go over there and fight, make them come out and learn to 
read and write the English language.” 


Mr. Mark DAty: I would like to ask Mrs. Clark just what she means 
by illiteracy. Does that mean a non-understanding of the English language or 
does that mean a non-understanding of their own language? You mentioned 
several times the illiteracy of the worker. 


Mrs. CLARK: J stated that there are about two million workers employed 
in the State of New York, of whom approximately one million, six hundred 
thousand are foreign-born. Of these, four hundred thousand are unable ‘to 
read or write in any language, even in their own language, and ‘eight hun- 
dred thousand can not understand English. “ Tlliterate” means a person who 
can neither read nor write in any language. 


Mr. Daty: J wanted to make that plain because you made that state- 
ment several times in your discussion. 

Mrs. CLARK: Yes, I referred to iliterates right straight through. 

Mr. DAty: Might I ask where those figures were obtained ? 


Mrs. CLARK: From the Federal Department of Education. The figures 
were compiled by Dr. Winthrop Talbot, who is our -own ‘adviser, and I don’t 
think they can be controverted. 

Mr. DAty: They apply to New York State alone? 

Mrs. CLARK: They apply to New York State alone. 

" Mr. Daty: Thank you. 


CoMMISSIONER LyncH: The topic of the next speaker is “ Progress and 
Possibilities of Accident Prevention Work.” The title of the picture is 
“The Rule of Reason,” and the speaker is Mr. Marcus Dow. The picture is 
furnished through the courtesy of the New York Central Railroad. I will 
now introduce Mr. Dow and turn the meeting over to him. 
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PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK 
By Marcus A. Dow, GENERAL SAFETY AGENT; NEw YorK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Mr. ‘Chairman, it seems to me at this time that it would do very well 
if we went on with the picture, which I think would explain the educa- 
tional method used by the railroad I represent, without any remarks pre- 
ceding it. However, I shall try to be very brief in covering the topic that I 
was asked to speak upon. 

Before proceeding with a discussion as to the progress, it may be well 
to say first something as to the necessity for organized accident prevention 
work. It is unfortunate that there are no reliable statistics of accidents 
occurring in the United States as a whole. Estimates based on figures 
gathered from various reliable sources, however, would seem to indicate 
beyond any shadow of a doubt. that the waste of human material due to 
industrial accidents in this country each year is nothing short of appalling. 

A careful estimate prepared by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, Statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, indicates that in the year 
1916, there were approximately 22,000 persons killed and more than half a 
million so seriously injured in industrial accidents in this country that they 
lost more than four weeks from work. That estimate, I believe, is considerably 
lower than a similar estimate prepared three years previous due, no doubt, 
to the effect of-organized accident prevention work. But if the reeord 
each year during the past ten years had been as low as it was in 1916, 
then the lives of 220,000: industrial workers, men who formed the bone and 
sinew of the nation, have been snuffed out. 

Now, just consider what that means. If those 220,000 had been buried 
in a gigantic trench, each one lying side by side, shoulder to shoulder, just 
as close as they could be laid, that trench would now be more than eighty 
miles long, and it would have to be lengthened eight miles each year to 
accommodate the remains of the poor unfortunates who continue, with 
unceasing regularity, to fall victims of industrial accidents. And if the 
hospital cots of those seriously injured in those ten years could be placed 
end to end in a continuous, unbroken line, that line would completely cover 
a single track railroad extending as far as from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and all the way back again. 

Nioow then, with this unpleasing record confronting us and with thousands 
of other human beings killed and seriously injured in accidents outside 
of the industries, is it any wonder that the hearts of men should cry out 
against this profligate waste, this colossal injustice to the human race, and 
that the best brains of the nation are now devoted to the study of system- 
atic means for prevention? 

The benefits that have been found to accrue from accident prevention 
work are many. Employers were at first surprised to find that preventing 
the hardship and suffering and sorrow which accident, death and injury 
bring, was beneficial to the business itself. Not only was the money saved 
that would have to be paid in compensation, but it was found that to pre- 
vent accidents actually increased efficiency and improved rather than impaired 
production. It is reasonable that this should have been so, because it is 
clearly evident that where there is a serious accident in a shop or a rail- 
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road yard and one or more persons are killed or seriously injured, the work 
of the others in that vicinity becomes demoralized. Production is lessened 
and efficiency is decreased. 

It has been found that to make a plant reasonably safe, to guard all danger- 
ous places, to remove unnecessary hazards and to educate the employees to use 
that care and caution in their work that would make accidents the exception 
rather than the rule, eliminated the fear of injury from the mind of the 
worker and made him capable of doing a better day’s work. Therefore, 
aside from all other worthy considerations of humanitarianism and financial 
saving, it has been found that safety work actually does pay. 

It is not my purpose nor would it be possible within the time which I 
have at my disposal to outline to you the many effective methods that 
have been developed in carrying on this work. The first step necessarily, 
however, has been to so interest the employer that he would have implicit 
faith in accident prevention work and become a safety advocate at heart. 
The second step was to so interest the employee that he would give his 
wholehearted co-operation toward the elimination of unsafe conditions and 
practices and cultivate safety as a habit. 

With respect to the employer, there have been some who have not 
acquired great success in this work because even though they pretended to 
inaugurate prevention work, work for the prevention of accidents in their 
plants, they were not good safety men at heart. Successful safety work 
is not based on pretense. There have been those who believed that all that it 
was necessary for them to do was to post a few safety bulletins in their plants 
and let it go at that. The spirit of safety did not pervade their establish- 
ments because they were not good leaders and they did not make their 
employees feel that they were sincere. 

Experience has proven that success in safety work springs from a service 
of the heart and an ability and a determination to use every energy, every 
resource necessary, in the obtaining of results. It has proven that success 
in accident prevention, just like success in anything else, will come to those 
who. compel it, that they will achieve success who believe they can achieve 
it, and who will concentrate their energies and faculties to at least a 
reasonable degree upon the attainment of that end; and you will find that 
the attitude of any employer, of any official of a railroad, will be reflected 
in every corner of his plant and on every mile of his road.. You will find 
that if he is a safety advocate at heart, accidents are reduced, that the 
majority of his employees are co-operating with him to that end, and yet 
his plant is working at the highest plane of productive efficiency. 

There is perhaps no greater benefit to be derived from accident preven- 
tion work than through the getting together of employer and employee in 
intimate conferences on a subject of common interest and concern. Through 
the development of employees’ or workmen’s safety committees, employer 
and workman have come to know each other, to sit around the same table, to 
rub elbows and to discuss a common problem and in the end, to under- 
stand one another’s point of view. 

This attitude of personal relationship between employer and employee can 
have but one result, that of developing a harmonious feeling; and who is 
there who will gainsay that harmony is one of the most valuable assets of 
a business undertaking? It was the president of a large paper mill company 
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who not long ago declared, “I would consider every dollar we have put 
into this safety work well spent even if it had not saved a life or prevented 
an accident, because of the get-together feeling the movement has engen- 
dered in the plant.” 

After interesting the employer, the process of interesting the employee has 

been quite similarly along the lines of education. The attractive safety 
bulletin boards, containing photographs, diagrams, cartoons and _ tersely 
worded phrases of admonition and warning, have become a permanent part 
of the equipment of shops and railroad yards. Stereopticon views pointing 
out the unsafe and the safer methods of performing work, and moving pictures 
telling a forceful, heart-interest story and driving home the far-reaching and 
unhappy consequences of negligence, have had much to do with awakening 
the rank and file of the employees and stimulating their interest in this 
work. 
Through the carrying on of safety work along these educational lines, 
most astonishing results have been accomplished. The record of accomplish- 
ment in the long list of industries and railroads that have proven by their 
deeds that safety work pays, is nothing short of astonishing, There per- 
phaps is no better illustration of what may be accomplished by systematic 
and persistent safety educational methods than the record of the railroads 
of this country during the past several years, a record that has been made 
in spite of increased operation, increased traffic, labor disturbances and 
numerous other intense operating conditions. 

On all the railroads of the United States during the seven years ending in 
1916, there has been a decrease of forty-seven per cent in the number of 
railroad employees killed per thousand men employed, and during that same 
period on all railroads, there has been a decrease of twenty-five per cent 
in the number of non-fatally injured railroad employees per thousand men 
employed. On the New York Central Railroad, which I have the honor to 
represent, in the year 1916, as compared with 1913, there was a decrease 
of thirty-five per cent in the number of railroad men killed per million tons 
of freight carried one mile, and a decrease of twenty per cent in employees 
injured per million tons of freight carried one mile. Actually on this road 
during the three years ended Dcember 31, 1916, 284 employees were saved 
from fatal injury and 6,211 from non-fatal injury, using the year 1913 as a 
basis and comparing subsequent yearly accident records therewith and includ- 
ing as injury cases only those where more than three days’ time was lost 
from work. 

The record of a number of the large industrial concerns is most enlighten- 
ing. Take, for instance, the record of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. This corporation shows that by their safety work in the ten years 
ended December 31, 1916, as compared with the year 1906, they have saved 
16,924 employees from either being killed or so seriously injured that they 
would have lost more than thirty-five days’ time from work; and the records 
of this corporation show a net saving of approximately a million dollars 
per year in their casualty expense account because of their systematic acci- 
dent prevention work. 

From a list that I have procured from the offices of the National Safety 
Council in Chicago, I have a list of industries here showing reductions in 
their accident records since the beginning of their safety work that are 
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really astounding and should convince the most skeptical that there is indeed 
a great opportunity to serve humanity and benefit industry by persistent and 
organized accident prevention work. 

In this list there are the American Smelting & Refining Company with 
a decrease of twenty-four per cent; the Cadillac Motor Company with a 
decrease of sixty-nine per cent; the Commonwealth Edison Company with 
a decrease of forty per cent; the Commonwealth Steel Company with a 
decrease of sixty-nine per cent; the Corn Products Refining Company with 
a decrease of thirty-seven per cent; the Fairbanks Morse Manufacturing 
Company with a decrease of seventy-two per cent; Harrison Brothers & 
Company with a decrease of seventy-five per cent; the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany with a decrease of eighty-five per cent; the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company with a decrease of seventy-five per cent; the Neenah Paper 
Company of Wisconsin with a decrease of eighty-three per cent; the Packard 
Motor Car Company with a decrease of seventy-two per cent; the Pullman 
Company with a decrease of forty-six per cent, and the Rochester Railway 
and Light Company with a decrease of thirty-three per cent. These, my 
friends, are but a few of the many concerns that have proven by their 
deeds that safety work pays. 

In observing the phenomenal growth of accident prevention work during 
the past few years, one can not but observe that it is a part of a process 
of industrial evolution, even as in modern warfare, where new and gigantic 
weapons of destruction have forced a complete rearrangement in the technique 
of battle, and brains are matched against brains to offset the increasing 
agencies’ of destruction. ie 

Just so in our peaceful industrial life has human invention created new 
and ponderous mechanical devices and swiftly moving engines of production 
and transportation, among which a mere creature of flesh and blood would’ 
have but small chance to survive without a complete revolution in the methods 
of protection, and thus has accident prevention come to be, and must neces- 
sarily continue to be, an actual part of industrial and civic progress. 

I had a man ask me the other day, “ What is the attitude of a safety 
engineer or safety agent toward the war which this government has entered 
into?” He didn’t seem to be able to understand how it was that a safety 
man who went around preaching the conservation of human life could be a 
good, patriotic American and stand back of the government in its prosecu- 
tion of the war. He seemed to think that a safety man was some sort of 
pacifist and a person to be shunned, and I answered him by citing this 
parallel. 

Not long ago on one of the crossings of a great railroad, a woman rushed 
out on the track in front of a fast approaching train, carrying a small 
child in her arms. The crossing flag-man, observing that she was about 
to be struck by the trainin spite of his frantic waving of the crossing 
warning, dropped his warning signal and rushed onto the track in front 
of that train, seized the woman by the shoulder and pushed her back into 
safety; but he himself was struck and killed. 

That man gave up his life for the cause of safety and to prevent suffering 
of humanity. Not many days ago, I stood on one of the principal thorough- 
fares of New York City and listened for hours to the incessant tramp of the 
feet of thousands of soldiers marching on their way to defend the principles 
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of justice to humanity for all the world, and I could not help but think that 
they, too, like the man on that crossing, were willing to give up their 
lives if need be to defend those principles of justice to humanity and the 
prevention of suffering of humanity in all the world; and when this country 
entered into this war, I tell you there isn’t a safety man today who does 
not believe that it was the greatest movement for the safety of humauity 
that was ever undertaken in the history of the world. 

But even today, my friends, with this country at war, must the cause 
of safety be upheld and its progress continued. I have no sympathy with 
the thought that because lives may be necessarily sacrificed for a righteous 
cause on the battlefront, other lives may be unnecessarily sacrificed at home 
through neglect. I can not conceive of any loyal American employer who 
would in this hour of the nation’s stress, neglect for one moment to uphold 
and maintain in the industries of the United States those principles of 
justice and the prevention of the suffering of humanity which, in another 
form, is the very thing the men at the front are fighting for. 

But aside from the proper adherence to this principle in the prevention 
of accidents today is the patriotic duty of every employer from the stand- 
point of helping to win the war. If it takes eight or ten men at home, as 
President Wilson, I think, has said it does, to make and transport the 
supplies for one man at the front, then it is important that the lives and 
limbs. of the industrial workers shall, so far as possible, be conserved to the 
end that the industrial line of defense may not be weakened; and here is 
where the safety movement can and is performing, I think, a great service 
to the free peoples of the world in the hour of their peril. 

Surely the killing of 22,000 and the serious injuring of a half ‘a million 
industrial workers in this country each year is a serious drain on the man- 
power of the nation at a time when every available man is needed for the 
work that is to be done. Our duty in this respect is clear. We must keep 
the workman inspired, we must keep the machines going, we must keep the 
wheels moving, we must keep the industries and the railroads up to 
their highest point of productive efficiency; but we must keep from 
having accidents so far as possible or anything else that will lessen that 
efficiency, and by so doing we will perform no small part in helping to 
perpetuate those ideals our country is fighting for and upon which the 
movement for accident prevention in reality was built. 

With this thought uppermost and with the entire manhood and woman- 
hood of the United States of America imbued with that idea and working 
side by side to maintain this efficiency in the interest of humanity, we 
shall in the end see the cause of safety triumph with the winning of this 
war, and we hope the iniquity of war abolished forever from the category 
of human crimes. 


MOTION PICTURE 


At the conclusion of the above address, Mr. Dow presented a motion 
picture film: ‘The Rule of Reason,” which illustrated a practical applica- 
tion of “safety first’? as applied to railroad work. 


TUESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 4 


PRESIDING OFFICER: JOHN MITCHELL, CHAIRMAN, NEw YorK INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


COMMISSIONER MITCHELL: Before introducing the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, may I beg your indulgence while I make just a few remarks and a 
few observations? As you perhaps know, I am trying to serve as chair- 
man of several commissions and therefore I have not been able to give to 
the work of this Congress or the work of the Labor Department the same 
amount of time that I was able to give before accepting the presidency of 
the State Food Commission and the presidency of the State Department 
of Farms and Markets, but I should feel that I were not doing justice to 
those who have participated in these Congresses were I not to express to 
you my deep sense of gratification for what you have done to make the 
work of accident prevention effective and successful in the State of New 
York. 

IT am sure that I am within the bounds of truth in saying that the Congress 
held here one year ago created more interest in accident prevention than 
any other one thing that has occurred in the State of New York. Of 
course, it has always been the desire of employers and workmen to reduce 
to the lowest possible minimum the number of industrial accidents, but 
that desire, which was inherent in the minds of men, found tangible and 
concrete expression during and following the Congress of one year ago. 

My earnest hope is that as year after year we have these Congresses, the 
work of accident prevention may go on with new vigor. I should be happy 
indeed if there could be set up among the States of the Union a friendly 
but vigorous rivalry as to which State could conduct its industries with 
the least loss of human life and the least injury to men. 

From what comparison we have been able to make of the accident statistics 
of other States as compared with the accident statistics of the State of 
New York, we feel safe in believing that the State of New York now leads 
the States of the Union in accident prevention. Of course, it is difficult to 
make comparisons because statistics in the various States are not kept in 
the same way, but so far as they can be compared, it would seem that the 
accident ratio in the State of New York has fallen below the accident ratio 
in other industrial States. 

Now, this is indeed a proud distinction for the Empire State, and just 
to the extent that employers and workmen are able to join their efforts, 
just to the extent that they work in harmony, the accident ratio will fall; 
and conversely, to the extent that they fail to work in harmony, the acci- 
dent ratio will rise. 

And now during this great crisis in our country’s history, should we not 
with renewed effort and renewed vigor dedicate ourselves to the task of con- 
serving, so far as it is humanly possible to do, the lives and the limbs and the 
health of the men who work in the mills, the factories and in other branches 
of industry? 
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I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that it requires no appeal from the 
presiding officer of this Congress to have that done, and my only purpose in 
reminding you of it is to rather commend you for what has been done 
than to remind you what should be done. 

The first speaker on the morning’s program will address you on the 
subject of “The Engineering Factor in Safety Work”: Mr. Lucian W. 
Chaney of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


THE ENGINEERING FACTOR IN SAFETY WORK 


By Lucrtan W. CHANEY, BUREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


When my distinguished chief communicated to you his biography for the 
last twenty hours yesterday afternoon, I was beset with a temptation to 
communicate to you my biography for the last forty years when I should 
have an opportunity to address you. I refrain except to this extent: 

It gives me great pleasure always to come back to my native State, 
especially in connection with a proposition such as is to be seen here. I 
remember very vividly the gathering in Milwaukee some five years ago when 
the National Safety Council was launched upon its way. Fortunately, there 
was gathering there another association which was responsible for the 
development of the gathering to form the National Safety Council, so we 
didn’t look as lonesome as we might have looked, but there were less than 
fifty of us present on that occasion for the purpose of organizing safety 
in the United States. When I observe this gathering in a single State, I am 
impressed very profoundly with the development which has occurred in these 
years in attacking the great safety problem. 

There are several excellent reasons for the present consideration of this 
topic. Among them are: (1) It has great intrinsic interest. If, as this 
paper will contend, more than 50 per cent of the success which has already 
attended efforts to reduce accident losses has been due to what will be 
called “engineering revision” and that of the remaining losses at least 
another 50 per cent may be saved by similar measures the very great import- 
ance of the discussion to all the interested parties is at once apparent. 

(2) The safety movement has been steadily cultivating a certain ill 
defined, but very real, antagonism on the part of its chief beneficiary. The 
working man has been dimly conscious of a fundamental injustice in the 
emphasis placed upon his share in the responsibility for accident losses. The 
movement has suffered from this over emphasis. It has run a serious risk 
of appearing in the light of a common scold, with such a loss of influence as 
has generally befallen the virago. Further than this by concentrating atten- 
tion on a source of important but minor saving it has failed to reach the 
standard which it might by this time have attained. 

It is not the purpose to discuss this second phase at any length. It will 
serve to challenge attention to put on record this statement. It is not the 
“eareless man’? who is most often and most seriously injured. Who 
is it then? The anxiously careful man, the inexperienced, the green hand. 
Out of abundant evidence on this point one fact only is cited. In all the 
compilations which have been made it appears that the men who cannot 
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speak English have a higher accident rate than their fellows of greater 
experience. No one can make a really close study of this group of for- 
eigners without becoming convinced that they are careful to the extreme 
limit of their knowledge. 

A word further about the “careless man.” He may be defined as “the 
‘man who knows that a given act exposes him to danger but who, for some 
supposed advantage takes the risk of the act.” A study of many special 
cases in which the element of personal recklessness is beyond question leads 
to the conclusion that the man so behaving is in a great majority of cases a 
man of experience. He relies upon his experience and skill to save him 
from the risk. The records of his accident rate as compared with that of 
the careful, but inexperienced, man proves beyond possible question that he 
does more frequently escape. This of course affords no excuse for his risk 
taking. At intervals he is overtaken in his fault. What happens then? 
First a formal record is made of his experience. What record is made of 
the case of the careful man who by his care escaped injury? None what- 
ever although his escape is in every way as significant as the “ careless ” 
man’s death. It may happen then that the safety movement wishing to 
“point a moral” may blazon the “careless” man’s fate in every moving 
picture house from New York to San Francisco giving the impression that 
the characteristics of a very small minority of work people pertain to work 
people as a class. 

It is pertinent in turning to the evidence regarding the importance of 
the application of engineering skill to draw attention to the phrase “ en- 
gineering revision.” It is preferred to the more common expression 
“mechanical safeguarding,’ because the latter is likely to be understood in 
a restricted sense. For example, few would immediately recognize adequate 
lighting as properly included under “mechanical safeguarding.” Lighting 
does not naturally appear to be a mechanical matter but that it is. an 
engineering problem is almost self evident. 

The “engineering revision” here urged includes the widest possible 
application of engineering skill. It refers to the location and relation of 
buildings, the organization of transportation facilities, the design of every 
mechanical contrivance, the provision of safe means of access to every point 
to which a workman would ever be required to go, the adequate covering 
of every moving part, even where no one is expected to go since the exi- 
gencies of operation can never be foreseen, provision against the falling of 
objects from elevations and a thousand other items to which safety men 
may think they have given full attention but which the record of accidents 
proves have not yet been adequately considered. 

Until the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics had developed and applied 
on a fairly large scale its system of severity rates for measuring accident 
hazard the members of the staff who were studying these questions were 
groping in the dark. It is evident upon the mere statement of the case that 
the true measure of success in accident prevention is to be found in the 
saving of loss which is brought about. It is rather a matter of surprise that 
there was not developed long ago some method of measurement for this 
vital element of the accident problem. 

It is not possible to enter into an extended explanation of the methods 
employed in developing this new instrument of statistical presentation. 
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Its essential feature is the conversion of accidents into time equivalents. 
For convenience these values are expressed in days. These time equivalents 
are then related to the amount of employment in connection with which the 
accidents occured. For example the application of the method gives for the 
iron and steel industry in the year 1912 a severity rate of 15.3 days per 
300-day worker. In the same year the machine building industry had a 
severity rate of 5.6 days. These rates may be taken as a direct indication of 
comparative hazard of employment in these diverse industries. That is, in the 
year considered the average workman in steel mills was exposed to nearly 
three times the danger which beset the worker in the machine building 
industry. 

Immediately upon testing this system of severity rating in the study of the 
changes which have come about in industry since the inauguration of the 
safety movement an entirely new view of conditions began to appear. All 
conclusions derived from the old method of frequency rates became ques- 
tionable and not a few of them were shown to be distinctly erroneous. 
Among those evidently in error is the prevailing one regarding the relative 
efficiency of the appeal to the human factor and the application of the 
principles of “engineering revision.” 

It is difficult in a brief paper like this to choose, from the abundant mate- 
rial available, that which will be illustrative and convincing and still regard 
the necessary limitations of space. A fuller treatment than is here possible 
will be found in a chapter of a forthcoming report! which has been given 
advance publication in the Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for August, 1917. 

The first illustration will be drawn from the experience of a group of 
blast furnaces. Two causes of accident wrought havoc in them in the 
early years. These were “breakouts” of molten metal and asphyxiating 
gas. Against neither of these is the personal care of the men of particular 
avail. By 1910 “breakouts” had practically disappeared. This disap- 
pearance was wholly due to the efforts of engineers and constructors to pro- 
duce furnaces strong enough to resist the escape of the metal. The effect 
of this effort was to reduce the severity of accidents due to hot substances 
from 60.8 days per worker to 1.9 days, a saving of 58.9 days. During the 
same time the severity rate for asphyxiating gas was reduced from 15.4 
days to 5.4 days, a saving of 10 days per worker. This also was due to 
improved construction. No group of causes is more influenced by personal 
care than “handling objects and tools.” By no means, however, can the 
entire improvement which may occur in a given time be properly credited 
exclusively to personal care. The type of tool used, the condition in which 
it is maintained, the methods of lifting and carrying have all been modified 
as a result of engineering attention. In this case crediting personal care 
with the entire improvement there was in “handling objects and tools” 
a saving of 7.3 days per worker while “engineering revision” was saving 
58.9 days in these blast furnaces. The question of relative efficiency is 
answered in the statement of the figures. 

Turning to open hearth steel works it is found that there are three groups 
of causes to which “engineering revision” has been applied with marked 
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effect. They are “cranes and hoists,’ “hot substances,” and “ power 
vehicles.” It is not true that all the saving in these groups is due to 
“revision ’ but the amount which can be credited to personal care is of 
very minor importance. In these groups “revision” accomplished the 
major portion of a saving of 39.2 days per worker. In “handling objects 
and tools” where, if anywhere, personal care should count, the rate was 
somewhat higher at the end of the period than at the beginning. 

Nothing is more striking than the transformation which has taken place 
in the transportation arrangements in some of the best plants. Unfor- 
tunately this is not universal and no such precise figures can be given as 
those just quoted. It is true, however, that in plants where thorough 
“revision ” has taken place the saving resulting runs as high as 90 per cent. 
In the same plants the saving in yard operations which can with any con- 
fidence be attributed to extra personal care sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance. , 

An enumeration of the revisions which have been accomplished will in 
itself suggest the reason why their thorough application has so markedly 
affected the severity rate. These changes involve the construction of vVia- 
ducts over and of subways under tracks and railway yards, the provision of 
ample clearances between tracks and adjacent structures, improvements in 
loading and unloading amounting to revolution, the protection of grade 
crossings, the introduction of automatic couplers, improved signal systems, 
improved types of switches, and other changes in bewildering variety. It 
is altogether probable that the extent and variety of these changes is not 
realized even by the safety men directly concerned. They have been unable 
“to see the forest on account of the trees.” Only one coming in from the 
outside and getting at once the full effect of the transformation can fully 
measure its magnitude and significance. 

‘Thus far the successes of the movement have been considered. It is well 
also to take counsel regarding the failures. The saddest failure of the 
safety movement is industrial death. What lessons may be learned by the 
exact study of these occurrences? Could those which have occurred have 
been prevented, in any large measure, by the application of engineering 
skill? 

The materials collected by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics include 
the records of 372 deaths in which the facts are stated with sufficient fullness 
to justify conclusions regarding the possibilities of engineering revision. 

Four principles may be applied in interpreting this or any other similar 
group of death cases: 

(1) The installation, after the death, of some engineering provision may 
be regarded as positive evidence the cause was one to which engineering 
treatment could be applied. 

(2) The primary duty of the safety man and of industry is to make con- 
ditions safe rather than to educate men in the avoidance of danger over the 
existence of which the men have no control. 

(3) That apparatus can be safely used by the exercise of special care 
should not excuse the failure to provide available safer apparatus. 

(4) That a revision needed for safety is costly should not debar it from 
consideration. A critical study of those cases shows that in 212 out of 
372 or in 57 per cent of them engineering improvements would have saved 
life. It is matter of gratitude that these revisions have been made even 
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though they were made after the deaths. That phrase in the record, “ after 
the deaths,” must needs tinge the gratitude with a deep regret. 

It may very properly be urged that the period considered is industrially 
remote. Mayhap since 1914 all possible revisions have been made. The reply 
is made by the records of 1916. In mills employing 84,305 three hundred-day 
workers, in that year, 72 deaths occurred. This is at the rate of 0.86 cases 
per 1000 workers. In 1910 to 1914 the rate was 1.51 cases. The year 1916 is 
distinctly better. It is so as a result of the “ revisions ” accomplished. When, 
however, the same critical study is applied as in the former case it appears 
that in this list of deaths 58 per cent of them were amenable to engineering 
prevention. Still the depressing record, “the needed changes were made 
after the deaths.” 

It may be further urged that this broad presentation is unfair. The show- 
ing may be due to some particular group in which there is an unnatural 
excess of cases to which engineering methods are applicable. To meet this 
suggestion some of the causes of death must be individually considered. Since 
space will not allow them all to be cited the statement may be made that the 
condition disclosed by the total is equally true of the items which make it 
up. For example; the deaths due to the operation of “cranes and hoists ” 
number 77, more than those from any other one cause. They were distributed 
as follows: One was due to some defect in the electrical control of the crane. 
Twenty-three were due to falling loads. Of these 22 involved imperfect chains, 
structural weakness or some other condition which adequate inspection would 
have revealed and to which an engineering remedy was applied “after the 
deaths.” There were 32 due to miscellaneous causes of which 10 involved 
such defects as absence of foot walks or of proper stairs or ladders to reach 
the crane cage. Thus at least 43 out of 77 cases or 56 per cent were beyond 
question subject to engineering remedy. That mechanical defects had a share 
in the remaining 34 cases is doubtless true, but the record is not sufficiently 
explicit to justify positive conclusions. 

Next to “cranes and hoists” come “hot substances” with 76 deaths. 
Thirteen out of 16 deaths due to electric burns would not have been possible 
with the equipment now regarded as standard. Unfortunately there cannot 
be added “and in universal use.” Fourteen out of 15 deaths due to hot metal 
led to engineering revision. Why multiply detail further? There is danger 
that in the increase of illustrative instances the driving force of the original 
contention will be lost. It should be clear beyond controversy that in the 
great fight against industrial death the instrument of greatest utility in the 
past has been this of “ engineering revision.” 

What about the future? Safety men must recognize they are dealing with 
two very different classes of things. One is the cause of minor injury. This 
is in large measure a matter of the human factor. Men are ignorant, inex- 
perienced, sometimes reckless. This condition, particularly that of ignorance 
and inexperience, can be met by educational measures. The result has been 
and will be in the future a marked decrease in the number of minor injuries. 
This is eminently worth while, but does not go to the root of the matter. It 
does not materially reduce industrial death. 

Of a widely different character are the causes of death. The essential ele- 
ment in death causes is the unexpected. Something happens which no fore- 
sight of the man can anticipate and the man is dead. How great a mockery 
to preach “ care and caution ” in the face of such events! 
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What is needed? A re-examination of industry from the engineering stand- 
point thorough beyond anything yet imagined, to the end that the lurking 
dangers which lead to death may be discovered and remedies devised and 
applied. 

The man who says “it can’t be done” is either sadly lacking in knowledge 
of past achievement or sadly lacking in the high courage which ought to char- 
acterize every crusader in a great cause. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


COMMISSIONER MITCHELL: The paper of Dr. Chaney is now open for dis- 
cussion. This has been one of the most interesting and illuminating papers 
that has been submitted to the Congress. 


Dr. RoyAt MreKker, U. S. (Commissioner of Labor Statistics: In order to 
start the ball rolling, I want to say that the bulletin to which Mr. Chaney 
referred is the forthcoming bulletin dealing with accident occurrence and 
accident prevention in the iron and steel industry. He used a number of 
expressions that are well known to us but which I am afraid will be rather 
puzzling to most of you: three hundred day worker, for instance; severity 
rate; frequency rate. You will find them all adequately described, I think, in 
the Monthly Review for June, 1916. 


Mr. Cuaney: July, Mr. Commissioner. 


Dr. MEEKER: The Monthly Review for July, 1916, not June. The other 
publications to which Mr. Chaney referred, namely, the August, 1917, Monthly 
Review, contains valuable information concerning just the topic that Mr. 
Chaney has discussed, and the November, 1917, Monthly Review contains a 
very valuable discussion. of the most recent accident experience in a number 
of iron and steel concerns. All of these publications are for free distribution 
and there are plenty of them as long as they last. If any of you are par- 
ticularly interested in this subject, write a letter to the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., ask for what you want and you will get 
it if the supply is not exhausted, and I will venture to urge that you write. 
It is a mighty important subject. 

As to the three hundred day worker, I explained yesterday what it was. 
It is a convenient measuring standard, that is all; and it is a well accepted 
statistical unit of measure. The three hundred day worker is an assumed 
worker who is assumed to work three hundred days in the year, ten hours 
per day, and as I said yesterday, that hasn’t anything to do with the eight- 
hour day or the ten-hour day or any other hour day, but it is of the 
utmost importance that we get our statistics on a uniform basis in order to 
do just what your Chairman indicated should be done, get your statistics so 
that we can compare the statistics state by state, industry by industry, occu- 
pation by occupation and year by year. Then we will get somewhere in our 
accident prevention work. Until we do that, we won’t get anywhere in par- 
ticular. We will be very largely. fighting as “one that beateth the air.” 
There has been too much beating of the air, and I may say, generation of 
super-heated air. 

May I be allowed to say just one thing further in reference to this illit- 
eracy business and this foreign worker business? Now, don’t misunderstand 
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my attitude. Nobody believes in education any more thoroughly than I do. 
I have been all sorts of a teacher, from the public school up to a university. 
Edueation can’t be over-emphasized, but I want to warn you that when you 
undertake the education of illiterate foreigners for the purpose of teaching 
them English, you are going to meet with disappointment. The accident rate 
will be cut down, but it won’t be cut down to the extent that I think you 
have been led to expect, for reasons that I have indicated already, that dan- 
ger signals don’t need the capacity and ability to read—not entirely. 
Furthermore, we must remember that the greater accident frequency rate and 
and the great accident severity rate among the foreign-speaking persons are 
due in very considerable measure to the fact that they are employed at the 
points of greatest hazard. 

Teaching a man English isn’t going to keep him from being incinerated by 
hot metal. It isn’t going to keep him from being smashed to a pulp by forty 
tons of steel dropped on him. It isn’t going to save his leg from being cut 
off by a railroad train running in a yard that he is obliged to cross because 
the engineering revisers haven’t yet undertaken the revision of the yard 
equipment. 

You are going to be disappointed unless you take this very liberal dose of 
salt that I am handing out to you. 

Mr. A. J. VAN Brunt, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey: I get 
up with considerable hesitancy to combat, in a measure, the thought that 
has been advanced by the previous speaker. Last evening when I listened to 
the paper on the proposed education in English of the working man, I was 
very favorably impressed with the idea, although it was to me a new one. 
There has been, I think, in the consideration of the subject so far, one thought 
entirely lost sight of, or possibly not brought to the surface. 

The person that we know as the foreigner does not think in English. You 
can not think in any foreign language if you were born here, no matter how 
conversant you may be with that foreign language. First, you have to 
think in your own language and then translate those thoughts in your mind 
to the foreign language that you have occasion to be in connection with at 
that time. 

The teaching of foreigners even the few hours that were suggested will 
have the effect, in my estimation, of making them think of something that 
they have not thought of before coming to us. The farms, the mills, the fac- 
tories that they came from did not have the safety first thought as widely 
promulgated, did not put it into execution so strongly as we of the United 
States are endeavoring to do. If you can get that foreigner to think in 
English, “Safety First,’ no matter how you accomplish it, you will reduce 
the accidents, because the most efficient safeguard is a safe man and a man 
will not be safe and safeguard himself until he recognizes the necessity for 
it, and the average non-English-speaking foreigner mentally is incapable of 
recognizing the necessity for it until the ambulance, the hospital or the under- 
taker gets him. 


Mr. ALEXANDER FREDERICKS, United Housesmiths and Bridgemen, Local 
No. 40, New York City: I entirely disagree with the previous speaker. He 
says a foreigner has to think in his own language. I happen to be a foreigner ; 
at least I was born in Norway, but when I think, I am thinking in English. 1 
even dream in English. 
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Mr. Chairman, I represent the ironworkers of New York and vicinity. I 
have heard a lot of talk about safety, and it seems to be all blamed on the 
worker. There are lots of foreigners in my business, and they are good, intel- 
ligent men, Another thing, we have more accidents, I believe, than any other 
trade in the building line, on bridges and in buildings, and a whole lot of 
those accidents could be prevented if the employer would spend a little more 
money instead of putting it in the bank. 

In the building trades of New York, where they are putting up a sky- 
scraper about sixty stories, maybe less, we go up two floors, then we 
have planking to land the steel on. We get up those two floors, up two more 
floors, then we take all the planking off the floor that we have the derrick 
standing on and take all those planks and put them up on the other section 
that we are putting up — and so on. 

Now, there are, hundreds of people working underneath us. My remedy 
would be to leave the planks on the two floors below; have another tier of 
planking to put over the two floors above that again. If anything drops 
down, like pieces of iron, bolts, wrenches, all kinds of tools, they go down. 
They drop down and they are likely to hit anybody in the head — carpenters. 
or bricklayers working underneath. ‘That has been done, done every day 
in the year. 

When an employee was able to sue the concern under the—what you 
eall it? 


Dr. MEEKER: Liability law. 


Mr. FRepERICKS: When we got the liability law —no, I mean the com- 
pensation law. When we got the compensation law, we had all kinds of 
inspectors coming up, looking at the flooring to see that every crevice in the 
floor was covered up. That was just a little bit of hot air. That lasted 
for about two months, I will say, and give it plenty of time at that. After 
that you never saw any inspectors; very seldom I saw one. 

I have been in the business for twenty-one years. I have been in the 
business right. You understand what I mean, I suppose. I mean by carry- 
ing the union card. Now, every little new thing that comes up or after a 
big accident has happened, you say: “Send inspectors,” but not before. 

We will start to take in iron. Maybe we are on the twenty-fourth floor 
and one-third of the floor-space is covered with planks. We will have lots 
of iron in spaces between beams and there is lable to be small steel in 
between them, and they will drop down and kill a few— hurt, maim, do 
everything. 

Another thing, we are not supposed to be riding the loads, but the fore- 
man is in a hurry to get you up there to do a little more work. “Get 
up on that load there. Go ahead up!” The chain is liable to break, load 
and men come down. 

I remember a little incident a year ago when a friend of mine was killed. 
He was down below. They had nothing to do up on top for half an hour or 
so, and they had to go down in the cellar to do some more work. They 
sent down the derrick; had forgotten to put the chains on the boom, and 
the foreman says, “ Jump on that boom there and get between the chains.” 
A man by the name of Williams jumped on the boom, got between the 
chains, and one man, standing about as far as from here over to where 
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the light is, couldn’t very well see over there, over the building, and he 
stopped the boom short. Down came the load; the boom just hit the 
end of the building, shot the man off the chain, he went down six floors and 
— dead. 

It is a pretty hard thing to break the news to the widow. Well, I was 
doing the job at the time and I had to do it. It is especially hard when 
the widow has children to support. What have they got? The compensa- 
tion law gives them, I guess, two dollars a week to support the children 
and something like seven or eight dollars for the widow. That is going to 
feed the children and pay the rent. I can see nothing but starvation 
ahead of them. 

I had a little accident myself about eighteen weeks ago. I was up in 
Bridgeport, Conn. It was five minutes to twelve. There was a boom lying 
on the ground and the foreman had to get that boom off the ground. It 
was not in the way; it could have lain there for another eight days, but he 
had to get it out to keep us working. We got hold of the boom. The other 
man was reckless, never looked overhead. I was in a hurry myself to get 
rid of it and get home to New York and my kids, and the result was that 
the boom ran over on the electric wire. I got 11,000 volts shot through 
me. Here is some of the evidence of it right. here. I got six holes drilled 
right through my left foot—it is just about healed up now, and I was 
burned all over the body right down to the belt. 

That was “ Hurry up to do it and hurry up with it.” It could have been 
left until Monday morning, but they wanted to get a couple of minutes out 
of us, you understand. They can never get enough. They are always after 
a little more. 

I was working on the Manhattan bridge at the time of the erection 
of that. I was working on the shore span, from the tower and end. There 
wasn’t a plank but the stringers and floor beams. A friend of mine and 
I were sitting down, doing some work, and McKee was called up to help. 
move the air-pipe along. They were going to move the traveler. The air- 
pipe was rusty or something; it blew apart and McKee went down, 135 
feet. 

I happened to go over and look at the connection and the thread had all 
been pulled out, pulled apart. It was a pipe that might have been in use 
for twenty years previous, an old gas pipe, maybe. That was supposed to 
be carrying 125 pounds of pressure to the square inch. At the trial, after 
I had explained the case, the lawyer says, “There is a man who, instead of 
helping his fellow workman, went over to look at the pipe.” I would 
have had a terrible job to have jumped down and caught that man going 
down 135 feet. So that is the law part of it. He tried to induce the jury 
to believe that I could have helped that man going down. 

Now, if we could have had nettings under that bridge, steel nettings and 
rope sides, or all rope, if you like, (but with steel nettings it would prevent 
bolts and wrenches and all kinds of small stuff from going down) it would 
have saved a lot of accidents When that small stuff comes down about a 
hundred feet it weighs about a ton. If it is a pound up at the top, it 
is about a ton when it strikes you. 

Well, if they had steel nettings under the bridges and steel nettings on 
the buildings, on the outside of the buildings, with outriggers, it would 
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prevent the people down in the street from getting anything on their heads, 
getting killed and maimed., It would prevent a whole lot of accidents. Sup- 
posing you are working on a building and you have outriggers about 10 feet 
long sticking out and nets between all of those outriggers: It would keep: 
bolts, wrenches, and all kinds of materials from falling through; and you 
could have the same thing on the bridges. If you have nets under them, it. 
would prevent a whole lot of people from getting hurt. 

Another thing I want to speak about is scaffolding, to show you how the 
employers are saving money at all costs, at the cost of lives even. Instead 
of using lines or ropes, they are using half-inch chains for scaffolding — 


(Interruption by gentleman who suggests that time-limit be put on dis- 
cussion. ) 

Mr. FREDERICKS: I will be through in a few minutes, Mr. Chairman. I 
just want to show you that it isn’t all the working man’s fault that the 
men are getting killed or maimed, and it isn’t illiteracy, either. 

You can take a rope and you can see when it is ready to break or when it 
is no more good, and you can take a chain when it gets rusty or dirty; you 
can go over the links and you might think it is right, but the least little jar 
the scaffold gets, down comes. the scaffold and the mam that is on it and 
every tool on the scaffold goes down with it — liable to kill a few more down 
below. 

That is about how the employer thinks of the safety of the workmen in 
the most dangerous business in the building trades to-day. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Wo. S. Hoskins, Carpenters’ Union, Syracuse: I heartily endorse 
what. this gentleman says about. the scaffolding. Twice within the last two 
years I have been injured by things falling from. scaffoldings, as he says, 
not covered. There was an Italian killed here in that way, killed right on 
the spot. Now, if that had been covered as this gentleman suggests, as it 
should have been, that man wouldn’t have fallen. He would have had room 
to step. There was a narrow planking where he couldn’t regain his foothold. 

About a year ago I was working here in the city on the University club- 
house and I was struck with a nail that fell from upstairs. It was what we 
call a spike, about a five-inch spike, and it struck me on the head. Well, of 
course, | had. to go to the: doctor and it bothered me for a few days. 

So I do hope that you gentlemen will do something for this scaffolding 
business, because there are so many men injured through carelessness, through 
scaffolding not being properly covered. I don’t know whether it is that they 
want to save the money or not, but it should be attended to. 


Mr. Mark Daty, Secretary, Manufacturers & Merchants Association, N. Y. 
State: I don’t believe there is any disposition on the part of any employer 
to sacrifice the lives of any men to save a little money on scaffolding. The 
responsibility, if there is any great responsibility in this connection, is about 
evenly divided, I take it, between the employer who doesn’t furnish some- 
thing that he doesn’t know is wanted, and the man who doesn’t tell him that 
there is something wrong with the scaffolding or with the apparatus with 
which he works. 

I think this is a case of dual responsibility; and in any event, this dis- 
cussion is somewhat of a repetition of last year’s discussion which led to 
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action on the part of the Commission, and I know that these gentlemen will 
be pleased to hear that there is now working a committee, as I think any of 
the Commission officials would tell you, of ‘the Bureau of Industrial Code, 
which is getting together a set of rules and regulations covering building 
operations, including scaffoldings and iron-work and all incompleted buildings. 


Mr. Joun F. Henry, Iron Molders Union, Local No. 22, Brooklyn. 
I believe the motive of this meeting is to gather all the information and 
knowledge possible about industrial accidents and to come to a common 
understanding here. You have been speaking about the education of the 
illiterate foreigner and that is all very well, but there is one little feature, 
I believe, that has not been spoken of. 

Not at this time, perhaps, but when ‘industry is at a lull, there is fear of 
the man that he won’t be able to hold his job and he does things that he 
wouldn’t do if he felt secure in his job. In the industry in which I have been 
engaged, the iron trade, which is hazardous work, I have seen circumstances 
of that kind and I have been the victim of some of them. 

As this brother over there to the left says, it might be a dual responsibility ; 
that is true. There is just as much selfishness in us sometimes as there is 
in others, when we are trying to further our own -ends, \if conditions -are 
necessary to do it that way, and shop conditions might apply to that. Where 
there is a bad condition and it is a case of “dog eat dog or be eaten,’ men 
sometimes indulge in that; the-employees the same as the-employers. 

But speaking about the foreigner and the influence it will have on him 
to teach English to him in a given period of sixty hours, it is a question in 
my mind whether it will do him any good or not if he still has that fear 
or that feeling of uncertainty about ‘his job. I have-seen foreigners forced 
by an unscrupulous boss, when times were bad, to do hazardous work which 
they knew was dangerous, ‘but they didn’t have the courage to turn around 
and tell their boss that it was a dangerous job. They were fearful that they 
would bring the enmity of the foreman on them and lose their jobs, and con- 
sequently, they were afraid to protect their own rights. They were fearful 
about their future security, and that was one of the primary causes that 
led up to injuries. 

I will give you another circumstance where there is a lack of proper 
organization in small industries. A foreman is vested with authority and he 
is the man who controls the job. I am speaking from this fear standpoint, 
where it has influenced men lots of times. It all depends, lots of times, on 
the foreman’s disposition. It isn’t the fault of the boss that employs that 
man. He is not responsible for that man’s nature, and I am not responsible, 
either. If he comes to me and enforces a condition on me that I am reluctant 
to take, when times are good, I can refuse to do it, but if times are bad, I 
may have to do it. I was a victim myself of a very bad burn that laid me 
up for five weeks, and I will say this, that I was compensated by the com- 
pensation law, which helped me a lot. If the foreman hadn’t passed the 
job along to a petty little boss, that unfortunate accident to me never would 
have occurred. 

So I feel that the education of the foreigner isn’t so awfully import- 
ant, although it is desirable to have him speak English. But you have 
always noticed in the foreign workman that he is cute enough and educated 
enough to know how to get out of the hazardous work if he dare do it. 
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I think if they had a better shop regulation where men could have a little 
more liberty to go to a foreman and state their needs and wants for safety’s 
sake, without the fear of being dealt with harshly, we could get a better solu- 
tion along that line. 


Mr. Eart B. Morcan, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass.: ‘This seems to 
be a game of “ pass the buck ” to the employer, and I can’t sit still here any 
longer without saying a word. 

I am glad to say that I am engaged with a company that is spending 
three times as much money annually in the prevention of accidents as they 
could possibly save in carrying insurance. In other words, we are losing 
two times as much as our maximum insurance policy. Why are we doing it? 
Simply because we don’t want to have an accident; and I can tell you, 
gentlemen, I have seen tears in the eyes of our works manager when there 
was an accident. 

But what are we doing? Last year in our plants we spent over four thou- 
sand dollars for eye-protectors, and yet we lost three eyes because the men 
wouldn’t wear the gogglies; not to mention countless other accidents, and 
yet we plead with the men, we show them the cases, we do everything we can. 
I ask you, hasn’t there got to be some liability on the part of the workman? 
We have a department where we have seventeen experts working on this 
proposition, and they are working from a humanitarian motive, I assure 
you. There are no dollars and cents to be gained. If we eliminated every 
accident, we would still be out twenty thousand dollars. 

Why are we doing it? We don’t want to see our men hurt. Just yesterday, 
the last thing I saw when leaving the office was a man going into the ambu- 
lance with one arm off — because he took a sledge-hammer and broke off a 
guard and got up on that machine and violated a rule, which is, not to get 
on that machine while it was in motion. He lost his arm. 

We had done our part. I say we had. We had done our part. We had 
guarded the machine; we had put a sign up. I personally, with the foreman, 
had taken every man to those rolls and instructed him, and every new man 
that went on there was instructed, but there is your accident. 

I could go on, but I won’t. I simply couldn’t sit here and see this buck 
passed to the employer. 


Mr. Henry P. Brown, Factory Inspector, Brooklyn: Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say a word from my own personal experience, which I think has 
been encountered a countless number of times by other inspectors in their 
actual experience. That is the fact that year after year an inspector goes 
into a factory and issues orders for the guarding of certain machinery, and 
the next year he may go into that same factory or another inspector may 
follow him in that district, and find those machine guards disregarded, 
simply because the employees will not use them. 

As this gentleman from the Norton Company has just said, that is most 
certainly not the fault of the manufacturer. If he can not induce or persuade 
his employees to use the safeguards provided, most certainly the manufacturer 
is not to blame for that condition after he has done all he can to educate 
the employees as to how they can be used and the necessity for using them. 


Dr. RoyaL MEEKER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 
Norton Company is a good company. We all admit that. I think that the 
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gentleman who spoke will admit that the Norton Company is rather better 
than the average company. For my part, I wasn’t engaged in the process 
of passing the buck, but I do want driven home to you the fact that a whole 
lot of responsiblity for accidents rests upon the employer, and that it is the 
more serious accidents. According to the statistical records that have been 
worked out by Mr. Chaney, the more serious accidents can’t be cured by 
teaching the employee English or teaching him to be careful. 

It is a matter, as Mr. Daly has suggested, for mutual co-operation and 
not for mutual crimination and recrimination. If I have said anything to 
start anything, I am glad; but if I can say anything further to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters, I am glad also. 


Mr. L. A. HAVENS, Factory Inspector, New York City: I just wanted to 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we are drifting away from the subject of the 
paper. The paper read was the bearing of engineering ability, as I take it, 
upon a solution of the accident and safety problem, and the question arose 
as to which was the better method of safeguarding the machinist, to apply 
engineering knowledge and learning to the problem or education to the 
employee. 

I am here to learn, as the rest of the inspectors are here to learn, and we 
would like to hear that feature of it discussed and get away for a while from 
the question of whether an alien should be taught English or not. That 
paper was read yesterday, was discussed yesterday, the laugh was on Dr. 
Meeker at the end yesterday, and I believe that we can now pass away from 
that subject with benefit to all concerned. 


Mr. W. P. SrricKLAND, New York and Queens Electric Light & Power 
Company: I don’t want to take up any of your time, but there is just one 
idea that I would like to express that might cover a little bit of this mis- 
understanding in reference to the prevention of those accidents. They say 
that you can not govern them by laying down certain rules, but we are now 
putting these accidents up to the foreman, and after there has been a serious 
accident that could have been prevented by observing a rule and the foreman 
is made responsible for it, he sees afterwards that these accidents don’t occur. 


Mr. MArK Daty: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we get on to the other 
two papers and have no discussion of any paper until all are finished. The 
time is going on pretty fast and it looks hike we might not get through on 
time. 


COMMISSIONER MITCHELL: Is there any further discussion of the paper 
just read? If not, the next paper will be on the subject of “How the 
Employer Feels About It.” It was prepared by Mr. J. A. Smith, General 
Superintendent of the General Electric Company, who, I regret to say, has 
not been able to be present and his paper will be read by Mr. James E. Eaton 
of the General Electric Company. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is very unfortunate 
that Mr. Smith is unable to be here to-day, as I personally know he hoped 
and planned to be. His paper, which I have been designated to read, is 
purposely brief, with the idea that more will be gained by a general dis- 
cussion of the subject than by any lengthy paper. In view, however, of the 
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remarks that have been recently made, I think I will only be playing safe in 
saying that this paper deals more particularly with manufacturing concerns 
and not with the building industry, with which we are not jparticularly 
familiar. | 


HOW THE EMPLOYER FEELS ABOUT IT 
By J. A. SmitH, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, GENERAL ELectric COMPANY 


The attitude of the progressive employer of to-day toward accident pre- 
vention is evidenced by the safeguards thrown around his employees, not only 
in the form of mechanical contrivances to guard dangerous parts of machinery 
and apparatus, but in the elimination of dangerous conditions and practices. 

The Safety First or Accident Prevention movement in its infancy did not 
appeal strongly to many employers. As accidents were generally accepted 
as ‘a necessary evil and an inevitable part of the business, it seemed like 
another new fad which would go the. way of so many others. As soon, how- 
ever, as concrete results began to be obtained the employer was quick to 
see that, apart from the humane side (no one wishes to see his employees 
killed and maimed), as a business proposition it was a gilt-edged imvest- 
ment. Man power plays a most important part in ‘the business world and the 
conservation of that power through preservation of life and limb is the most 
importan factor in the Accident Prevention Movement. This is particularly 
true at this time when skilled labor is scarce and the necessity for hiring 
additional help to fill the places of those disabled on account of injuries, con- 
fronts the manufacturer. During the past few years the reduction in machinery 
accidents has justified the large amounts invested in making machinery safe 
and in many cases apparently fool proof. So large a percentage of industrial 
and public accidents are due to carelessness on the part of someone, that the 
attention of employers is being given to educational campaigns, with a view 
of teaching employees to be careful, not only of themselves but of others. 
At this time when the available industrial man power of the world is 
diminishing, it is necessary that every effort be made to increase the efficiency 
of those upon whom devolves the duty of producing apparatus for carrying 
on the gigantic operations in which the government is engaged, as well as 
the necessities of life, and every day’s time lost, due to injuries— which ‘can 
be saved by the prevention of the accident causmg such injury, adds just 
so many days production to the nation’s output. Employers are realizing 
more and more that safety first is not only a humane movement but «a 
necessary one and not. merely a means of protecting employees in order to save 
dollars for the employer, and as soon as a closer spirit of co-operation can 
be secured much more can be accomplished. 

“How the employer feels about it ” can perhaps best be illustrated by the 
extent to which he has gone to minimize this evil. 

The dangers of carelessness, which it is generally admitted is the cause of 
a very large percentage of industrial injuries, are continually kept before the 
minds of employees through bulletin board notices, safety slogans on pay 
envelopes, etc. Moving pictures touching on the same subject are shown and 
lectures given. In addition much good work is being done by safety com- 
mittees. The form in which safety committees should be organized and their 
work carried on depends largely upon the kind of work, the class of help 
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and the general conditions in the particular line under consideration. 
Again—in many large establishments, interpreters are provided for non- 
English speaking employees where there is a sufficient number of them to 
warrant it. These interpreters become acquainted with the new comers, 
give them such instructions as are necessary, warn them against carelessness, 
and impress upon them the necessity of reporting to the company’s hospital, 
or doctor, in case they should be injured. This has resulted in a material 
decrease in cases of infection, due to neglecting the treatment of minor 
injuries. It has been found to be the best policy to secure the services of 
only the most highly skilled surgical talent to treat injuries, and, again the 
services of the interpreter are called in to see that the injured employees 
return to work as soon as discharged by the doctor, or are able to do some 
sort of light work. It is a generally recognized fact that many workmen, 
particularly of a nervous temperament, are inclined to magnify minor injuries, 
which, in many cases, are soon forgotten if work of some kind is provided 
to occupy one’s mind. The extent to which this work is being carried on 
should be sufficient evidence of the attitude of employers. What was once 
looked upon as a new-fangled notion has become an established fixture in the 
business life of to-day and employers are doing their best to make conditions 
in the shop, the office, on the cars, in the streets, in the home, and every- 
where, as free from the dangers of accidents as it is possible to make them. 

The accident prevention movement is with us to stay and should be 
encouraged and extended to the limit. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CoMMISSIONER MircHELL: The paper read by Mr. Eaton is. open for 
discussion. I take it that the subject-matter of his paper has been discussed 
in.a general way. 


Mr. H. G. Wisere, Compensation Inspection Rating Board, New York 
City: I would like to refer, im an indirect way, to this paper and also to the 
previous one, which I do not think received the discussion that it merits. 
The examples that were pointed out by the speaker were drawn from the 
steel industry and in those he pointed out that the engineering revision, 
mechanical safeguards, etc., were very much superior in the reduction of 
accidents, both as to number and as to severity, to the methods used in com- 
bating accidents due to carelessness in the handling of tools and other things. 

Now, I am wondering whether that would apply generally to all industries. 
I believe in the chemical industry, for instance, and other industries, the 
accidents due to carelessness would be equally as severe as those occurring 
from causes which might be taken care of mechanically. That sort of 
accident can be taken care of and is taken care of by proper housekeeping 
and the organization which we know as the safety organization. 

The insurance companies, in an endeavor to cover both types of accidents, 
have devised a schedule which I am glad to say is in a continual process 
of revision, according to the progress made in combating both types of 
accidents. In that schedule recognition is made of the mechanical safeguard- 
ing and also recognition is made of those efforts which tend to reduce the 
accidents due to carelessness by removal of such causes as bad light, improper 
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ventilation and the provision of eye-protectors, respirators, etc. In that 
latter work it is true, as has been pointed out, that the co-operation of the 
employee is absolutely necessary, and when that is done, I think the accidents 
due to carelessness and due to handling of tools and handling of materials 
which in many cases have resulted fatally, not alone in the steel industry 
but in other industries — when that is done, that, together with the mechanical 
safeguarding, will have a marked effect on the reduction of accidents. 


Mr. L. W. Coaney: Mr. Chairman, I might answer, if you will permit 
me, in a word the question of the last speaker. If he comes to the meeting 
this afternoon he will hear the question discussed from the standpoint of 
general industry. It happens that I know more about the iron and steel 
industry than any other. It happens that Mr. Beyer, who conducts the open 
court this afternoon on the subject, has arrived at the same conclusion that 
I reached by a road over the question of general industry. He finds that in 
general industry the same condition prevails which I find in the iron and 
steel industry. That is coming this afternoon. 


Dr. Roos, New York Industrial Commission: In reference to the merely 
mechanical safeguards of machinery, I wonder whether the same question 
is brought up that I find in the safeguarding of health through devices which 
we like to have installed in such industries as are dangerous to health? 

It has been my experience, in bringing up to the manufacturer the question 
of health conditions, that there are three ‘“‘ busy B’s,”’ as I call them: The 
first being when you call the manufacturer’s attention to industrial diseases — 
“Bosh! ” The second comes when you suggest to him, mechanical appli- 
ances for the disposal of dust, fumes and gases —‘ Bunk! ”; and the third 
when you tell him that there are present in his factory industrial diseases — 
he says “ Booze! ” 

I find that that is the condition which is prevalent among employers where 
these condition are found. It may be possible that the mechanical safeguard- 
ing of conditions is held by some employers in that same light. It is without 
any question that this matter of health is held by employers in the light 
which I speak of. They believe that it. is entirely due to conditions which 
exist within the realm of the employee, that is, if he is subject to industrial 
diseases, it is due to his carelessness and to booze; that there are no proper 
and adequate safeguards at present for the removal of dust, fumes, and gases. 
which will protect the worker, and that those things which are suggested to 
him are mainly bosh. ; 

I feel that the campaign of education should not simply cover the em- 
ployee but should cover the employer as well. I think that the employer is 
just as much in need of education along safety lines as any employee ever 
dared to be. There isn’t any question in the mind of any man who has made 
investigations of any kind along this line that there is just as much room to 
teach the employer as there is to teach the employee, and the employer 
in all instances talks and understands the English language. 


Dr. Royat MEEKER: Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed another word? I 
am, in danger of becoming as popular as poison ivy, I am afraid. In regard 
to the chemical industry, I don’t know as much about the chemical industry 
as I wish I did and as I hope to know sometime, but I do know something 
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about some phases of the chemical industry and I would say most certainly 
that engineering revision, as Mr. Chaney has termed it, is the means by 
which the greater number of the severe accidents may be eliminated or very 
greatly cut down. 

I would cite for illustration the experience in the manufacture and handling 
of trinitrotoluol. The former method by which the shrapnel shells were filled 
with this peculiar explosive made it inevitable that the employees were 
poisoned, and frequently poisoned fatally. There are mechanical devices 
which come within the realm of Mr. Chaney’s paper which make it well-nigh 
impossible for an employee, whether he can read and write and understand 
the English language or not, to get the outside of the shell covered with the 
molten trinitrotoluol, and that is the most hazardous of all the operations 
in either the manufacture or handling of trinitrotoluol—the scraping off 
of the run-over on the outside of the shell. 

I could illustrate that over and over again. The process of nitrating in the 
manufacture of all nitrated products used to be a very, very dangerous process 
and is still in the majority of plants, and I want to impress, if I can, upon 
this representative of the exceptional Norton (Company that the Norton Com- 
pany doesn’t represent the U. 8. A. It doesn’t fairly represent manufacturers 
and employers at all. The things that they are doing are a million years — 
no, not quite that, but very considerably in advance of the accepted practice 
of employers generally. 

Now, I think that answers the chemical industry query. I think that most 
of these things that are now denominated the personal individual carelessness 
of workers, are in part a matter of defective apparatus, of defective organi- 
zation of the plant, and it was suggested by one of the inspectors of New 
York, I believe, that Mr. Fredericks was talking beside the point when he 
brought in th2 building trades. Now, certainly, the proper construction of 
scaffolding and the proper safeguarding of workers who work above ground 
is a problem that concerns the engineering of the industry and not the per- 
sonal, individual carefulness of the employee. When an employee starts to 
fall from a forty-story building, personal carefulness ends. 


Dr. E. A. Hays, New York Industrial Commission: There was one state- 
ment made in the paper that no employer has a desire to see an employee 
injured. That may all be true, but he may put a price on letting that 
employee injure himself. The case I speak of was during my experience on 
the aqueduct, where I was with the City of New York. They put down as 
an average day’s work in a driven tunnel, ten feet. For every foot over 
that the employee got a bonus. As a result, the employee would take all 
sorts of chances, which the employer would let him take. They wouldn’t 
stop to timber properly, scale the wall properly, rocks would fall and the 
men would get hurt; and instead of getting the three B’s that Dr. Roos 
speaks of, they would say, when I called their attention to those conditions, 
“Why, Doctor, we are not running a Sunday school. We have got a bunch 
of roughnecks here and we must treat them as such.” 


Mr. C. B. Curtis, U.S. Electric Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls: 
Our company has started out now on a campaign to take care of that: chem- 
ical end of the business, and at the present time we have adopted first-aid 
equipment and service rooms, and it is our intention to do everything to 
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prevent lead poisoning. That seems to be the one thing we have been up; 
against. 


Dr. Royat MEEKER: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if all the people here pres- 
ent realize the terrific hazard of lead poisoning? It is singly the greatest 
menace in industry today. 


CoMMISSIONER MircHett: Any further discussion? It was expected that 
Mr: R. M. Little, Chairman of the United States: Employees’ Compensation: 
Commission, would be here and read his paper at this session of the Con- 
gress. However, we were advised in the early morning that he would be late 
in arriving in Syracuse. A telegram received a little while ago says, “ Train 
three hours late on account of wreck,’ and therefore, Mr. Little cannot 
arrive for the morning session of the Congress but will read his paper at the 
afternoon session. 

The program of this morning has been supplemented by the attendance 
here of a gentleman who has not, I think, been announced as one of the 
speakers, although his presence was announced, I am told, yesterday: I now 
have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Kitaura, Engineer of the Department 
of Finance, from Tokyo, Japan, who is connected with the Imperial Japanese 
Government. Mr. Kitaura. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND WELFARE WORK IN JAPAN 


By SHIGEYUKI KITAURA, MECHANICAL ENGINEER TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Mr. Kiraura: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am happy to 
have had the honor to attend the Second Industrial Safety Congress of this 
beautiful state, and also am very happy to have heard many important 
speeches from the speakers. This Congress is especially interesting to me 
because one of my reasons for being in this country is to study the progress 
in industrial safety and workmen’s welfare in the United States. 

From the time of Commodore Perry, who opened the door of that far 
eastern country, Japan, about a hundred years ago, to the present: time, 
Japan. has received much kind assistance from this country in both her com: 
mercial and industrial progress, so we are always: thankful to the people of 
the United States for their disinterested ideas. 

You will probably be surprised. when I say that in Japan there was no 
industrial trouble until the beginning of the last year. Even in Japan, where 
wages are very low in comparison with this country, they are. always getting 
higher and higher, so we are obliged to turn from manual power to mechanical, 
and the frequency of industrial accidents is gradually increasing. This and 
other reasons of which there is no need of further explanation, make it neces- 
sary for Japan to consider this problem. 

From ancient times until now there has been in Japan a division between 
employers and employees quite different from that existing between them in 
America. That is a somewhat similar relation to that which has been. exist- 
ing between lord and. retainer in old times, so it was considered. as. disloyal 
for employees. to make claims. against. employers, such as problems: of: safety 

and welfare. Both. employers: and. employees. did not take care about. these: 
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_ matters, but at the present time things have changed very much. Employees 
have become self-respecting and most of the employers have become aware 
that it is of permanent benefit for both employers and employees to invest 
in the safety, sanitation and workmen’s welfare equipment as completely as 
they possibly can, and that the employer can not get the fullest benefit from 
their efforts unless they study this problem as thoroughly as possible. The 
employers are fitting good safety equipments in their factories without 
pressure from outside. 

Gentlemen, this is my first visit to this country and I was quite surprised 
when I saw how completely you are equipped with this line in your factories 
and how sincerely you are studying these problems. You are farther advanced 
than we. We can not compete with you, but we trust that with your kind 
assistance and previous assistance to somewhat reach your standard along 
these lines. I ask this from you since I know that you are always fighting 
against anti-humanity. 

Gentlemen, although any question asked will be very much appreciated by 
me, I hope it will be done after the session is over or in writing, in order to 
prevent any misunderstanding. 


COMMISSIONER MITCHELL: Gentlemen, I am sure that the paper read by 
Mr. Kitaura would be a proper matter for discussion and perhaps some of 
the ladies and gentlemen present might like to ask Mr. Kitaura some ques- 
tions. I am sure he would be glad to answer any questions that may be 
asked. 


Mr. Wo. S. Hoskins, Carpenters Union, Syracuse: I would like to ask 
how the labor movement from an organizing standpoint is progressing in 
Japan, and what are the wages in Japan. 


Mr. Kiraura: I think it is better for me to answer by written paper. I 
would contribute if possible to your proceedings. 


CoMMISSIONER MiTcHELL: Is there any further discussion? If not, that 
completes the program for this morning’s session and the Congress will stand 
adjourned until two o’clock this afternoon. 


3 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4 


PRESIDING OFFICER: LovuIs WraArRD, NEw YorK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: Up to the present time we still find that Mr. Little, 
who had a paper this morning, is at the wreck. However, if he reaches here 
this afternoon, we will try to put it on with the other afternoon papers. 

On our program is a notation for Wednesday evening. We have word 
from Mr. Carpenter that he surely will be here. Mr. Carpenter is manager 
of the Recording and Computing Machine Company of Dayton, Ohio, where 
the company employs five hundred women in making fuses for the Russian 
government. 

This evening’s papers, I am told by Mr. Marakle of Rochester, will be 
principally of Rochester and the schools. I promised him faithfully that I 
would call attention to Rochester at this time. 

There are three papers this afternoon and we will get squarely down to 
business and take up the first topic, “ An Investment — Mechanical Devices 
or Education? ” by Mr. David S. Beyer. 


AN INVESTMENT — MECHANICAL DEVICES OR EDUCATION? 


By Davin 8. Bryer, MANAGER, SAFETY ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, LIBERTY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


The discussion at this morning’s session overlapped somewhat the ground 
which would naturally be covered in this subject this afternoon, and when 
at the close of the meeting my friend, Dr. Meeker, said, “ Well, Beyer, I saw 
you in the meeting this morning but I didn’t hear you,” I said, “ There 
was a good reason. While I was very much interested in the discussion, I 
didn’t want to say anything for fear I would tell everything I knew this 
morning and not leave anything to say this afternoon.” 

The question of the relative value of mechanical safeguards and of safety 
education is a very important one, as it gets right down to the fundamentals 
of the safety problem. The installation of mechanical guards is a relatively 
expensive matter. For example, I know a foot-walk which was installed on 
the outside of an open-hearth building in order to enable the crane operators 
to get away in safety if the ladle should be spilled, which cost sixty-five 
hundred dollars. I know of another instance where more than thirty thousand 
dollars was appropriated to cover the protection of a certain type of fence 
machines by one company. The United States Steel Corporation, as many of 
us know, has spent more than half a million dollars a year on safety work 
for a number of years, and the end is not yet. 

On the other hand, safety education is relatively inexpensive, particularly 
if it takes the form of safety bulletins and of committee meetings of foremen, 
many of whom are on a salary basis so that there is nothing added to the 
general expenses of the organization by this use of their time. 
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So if safety education were 90 per cent of the problem, as has sometimes 
been stated, the employer might well say, “I will take care of this 90 per 
cent and let the other 10 per cent go. Why should I make large expenditures 
for mechanical safeguards when the benefits derived from such safeguarding 
are so small? 

This question is such an important one and has been cropping up so often 
that about a year ago I started a very careful investigation of the subject 
to see if we could find exactly what were the facts back of this matter — 
how much of the problem is a question of education and how much of it is 
one of mechanical guards — mechanical revision, as Dr. Chaney said this 
morning. Oddly enough, Dr. Chaney undertook an investigation of this 
subject at about the same time, and while our methods were entirely different, 
we arrived at the same results so that our investigations corroborated one 
another quite accurately. 

We have had statements, some of them by safety men who are very well 
versed in the subject, to the effect that only 10 or 15 per cent of the 
accident prevention problem is mechanical and the other 85 to 90 per cent 
is entirely a matter of education. In looking up a number of these statements, 
however, I found that they were generally made under two conditions; in the 
one case, by men who were connected with plants such as electric light and 
power companies or railway concerns, where there was very little mechanical 
equipment and where naturally the large part of the problem was the 
human element,— the safety educational one; in the other case the statements 
had been made by men who were connected with concerns that had been 
working on accident prevention for a number of years and where the mechan- 
ical safeguards were pretty well installed ten years ago, before their present 
system of records started. 

In order to get a somewhat broader viewpoint than that furnished by any 
individual company, I looked up the statistics of several of our large indus- 
trial states. New York is one of the most important states of this type and 
fortunately it has some very good statistical records which were taken as a 
basis of this study. I found that an analysis of the mechanical and non- 
mechanical accidents showed that 26.8 per cent of the accidents numerically 
were due to machinery— power transmission—one form or another of 
power-driven machinery; and 73.2 per cent were accidents which had no 
connection with machinery. 

I made a similar investigation of the accidents in several other states, 
including Massachusetts, where the mechanical accidents were 27 per cent 
of the total and the non-mechanical were 73. In Wisconsin, mechanical 
accidents were 25.5 per cent of the total and non-mechanical were 74.5. In 
Oregon, mechanical accidents were 23.6 per cent and nonmechanical were 76.4. 

That gave quite a range of experience, so I felt that we could safely 
reach the conclusion that about 25 per cent of the accidents, numerically, 
happened on machinery or from mechanical causes and about 75 per cent were 
non-mechanical in type. On the basis of these studies, however, only the num- 
ber of accidents were considered and we will realize right away that the 
number of accidents doesn’t give a fair basis for considering their seriousness. 
In order to determine the seriousness of the accidents, we made a study of the 
cost and of the lost time involved. 
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We found that in Oregon, for example, where an accurate record of the 
cost had been kept, instead of the mechanical accidents costing one-quarter 
of the total, they cost practically one-half — 44.5 per cent — of the total cost 
of accidents in the State. A number of other studies were made of individual 
concerns — Oregon was the only State where we were able to get the cost of 
the accidents separately — but they all seemed to indicate that from the 
standpoint of cost, the problem was about equally divided. About one-half 
of the accidents occured on machinery and about one-half had nothing to do 
with machinery. | 

Even on this basis, however, if we look at the matter in a broad way, along 
the lines indicated by Dr. Chaney, we find that many of the so-called non- 
mechanical accidents would be prevented by mechanical safeguards — falling 
objects, for example; the installation of proper toe-boards and enclosures on 
balconies and overhead platforms is one of the most important ways of pre- 
venting such accidents. The question of falls of individuals, which constitute 
a very large percentage of the total accidents reported in any State, are 
largely prevented by suitable rails and barriers. Even the question of 
handling material is very largely dependent upon proper mechanical means 
for hoisting and manipulating the material. 

We heard the chemical industry mentioned this morning. In many indus- 
tries where chemicals are used, the old way used to be to take a pitcher of 
acid in one’s hand, and go and pour it into the container. If a man happened 
to trip and fall while he was making this journey, he was liable to come back 
from the hospital with a glass eye. The installation of proper mechanical 
means for handling the acids and various other chemicals has been a great 
factor in the reduction of injuries from this cause. 

Taking these features into consideration, I feel that we are safe in saying 
that in the average industrial State to-day the problem is just about equally 
divided between mechanical guards, and safety education which affects the 
non-mechanical accidents. 

This is further borne out by the experience of.some of your prominent New 
York industrial concerns. JI have a chart showing the accidents in the 
Remington Typewriter Company, where, at the end of a five-year safety cam- 
paign, the accidents had been reduced about 50 per cent and the reduction 
of mechanical accidents was almost identically the same as the reduction of 
non-mechanical accidents. The Hastman Kodak Company, which is another 
company that has been doing excellent work along this line in New York, 
showed a reduction of about 80 per cent in the total accident frequency, and 
this again was about equally divided between the mechanical and non- 
mechanical accidents. So I believe it is a conservative statement that the 
accident problem, from the standpoint of seriousness, is fifty per cent mechan- 
ical and fifty per cent educational. ) 

Now, what conclusions can be drawn from this statement that are of 
interest to the employer, the employee and the safety engineer? J think there 
are two very important conclusions. In the first place, mechanical guards 
or mechanical revision is largely confined to construction features which are 
furnished by the employer. Safety education, on the other hand, is almost 
entirely a matter of improvement on the part of the employee. When we 
realize that the problem is equally divided between these two groups, we 
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see right away that it is a fifty-fifty proposition for the employer and the 
employee and that the only way we are going to get results is when they both 
pull together with the one object in view. 

We find that the differences of opinion on this point are chiefly due to a 
misunderstanding of the facts. I remember a story I once heard when I was 
a little boy about four blind men who went to the circus. None of these men 
had even seen an elephant, as it happened, and they were very anxious to get 
an idea of what an elephant was like. 

Their guide took them around to the elephant and they approached it at 
different angles. The first man caught the elephant’s trunk which was curl- 
ing and uncurling and twisting around as an elephant’s trunk commonly is. 
He touched the trunk and then went away. ‘The next man struck the 
elephant’s forequarter; he put his arms around the elephant’s leg and got 
his impression of it thus. The next man happened to get hold of the 
elephant’s tail. The fourth man stumbled up against the side of the elephant 
and ran his hands over this smooth, flat surface. So each one went away 
feeling that he knew what the elephant was like. 

Then the men began to discuss the subject, and the first one, who had 
touched the elephant’s trunk, said, “ Why, the elephant is very much like a 
snake.” Another man who had touched the elephant’s leg said, “ Why, not 
at all.” “The elephant is like a tree.” The third man, who had touched the 
elephant’s tail, said, “‘ Why, no, you are both wrong. The elephant is like a 
rope.’ The fourth man, who had felt the side of the elephant, said, “‘ Why, 
you are all wrong. The elephant is very much like a house.” - 

Now, those four ideas seem so different that we would think they couldn’t 
be reconciled, and yet a man with eyes to see realizes right away that every 
one of them was partially right so far as he went. 

So it is with the question of accident prevention from the standpoint of 
the employer and the employee. So long as the employer stands back and 
says, “ The accidents are all due to carelessness on the part of the employee; 
it is your fault,’ we won’t get anywhere; and so long as the employee 
stands back and says, “It is all the fault of the employer; he doesn’t spend 
the money for the safety devices that we need,” we won’t get anywhere. It 
is only when both realize that they are both partly right and that it is an 
equal problem for each that we get the results. 

I have seen plants—I have one plant particularly in mind, and it is 
characteristic of a number — where they had heard the statement that safety 
organization was the big factor —that it was practically the whole thing. 
They organized a safety committee. They had meetings and they complied 
with all of the requirements that are commonly specified for a safety organ- 
ization, but they didn’t affect the accident record very much. They didn’t 
really impress the men in the plant that they were in earnest about it. 

On the other hand, I have known some very well guarded plants where the 
accidents still kept on at about the same rate, the reason being that there 
‘was no spirit of cooperation back of the installation of the guards. It was 
very difficult to get the men to use them. 

I have one case- particularly in mind where one of our safety engineers 
called attention to an unguarded planer bed. The superintendent, who was 
going around with him, spoke to the man who was operating that planer 
and said, “This fellow thinks we ought to put a guard over that planer. 
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What do you about it?” The man who was operating the planer said, 
“Why, I don’t think anything of it. There is no danger there. I have been 
operating this machine for the past fifteen years and I will never get 
caught.” Within two months we were called out to investigate an accident 
in that plant, and we found that the very man who had ridiculed the value 
of the safeguard had had his hand crushed by the unguarded planer bed. I 
have a picture of him on my desk, standing up beside the machine with ‘his 
bandaged hand and pointing down to the place where he was injured. 

A single case of this kind doesn’t mean very much, but where we make a 
general study and find case after case corroborating one another, we are 
able to draw some pretty definite conclusions. I have been making a study 
of this subject for about twelve years, and as chief engineer of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, we are in contact with about three thousand 
employers. We have the opportunity of putting the safety problem up to 
them and getting a pretty accurate idea of how the employer feels in general 
toward the safety movement. We investigate accidents among more than 
200,000 employees, so that we have a pretty good opportunity to see how the 
employee feels about it. We are in a position to be absolutely neutral, to 
get both sides of the question and to read ‘an impartial judgment which is 
fair to both sides as to who is really responsible for the accidents. 

We find that 99 per cent of the employers — and I use that figure advisedly 
— take up the safety matter earnestly when the problem is put before them 
definitely and they are given the facts that show there is a real hazard 
in their plants which can be remedied. We find also that it is possible to 
reach the employee when the matter is put up to him in a convincing way. 
By means of safety bulletins, by means of illustrated talks, by various ways 
of showing the employee that he is the greatest loser after all, because he 
bears part of the financial loss and all of the suffering, it is possible to 
reach the employee. 

So a great thing that appeals to me, personally, in this safety movement is 
that it furnishes a common ground where both the employer and the employee 
can get together and say, “We are in the same boat; we sink or swim 
together.” After all, employers and employees are made of exactly the same 
flesh and blood. We hear people talk about them as though they were two 
entirely distinct classes, but many of the successful employers today, 
and nearly all of the foremen and superintendents who are in charge of men, 
were employees themselves one day. A great many of the men who are now 
employees will be employers as time goes on; so they have identically 
the same human instincts. Neither the employer nor the employee wants to 
see men injured, but they both are inclined to be careless and thoughtless on 
this matter until the subject is put up to them in a way which is con- 
vineing and which shows clearly the possibilities of improvement. 

So in answer to the specific problem which was given to me for discussion 
this afternoon as to which is the better investment, mechanical safeguards or 
safety education, I should say that they are about equal in value. From 
the standpoint of accident prevention, one will do just about as much as the 
other. From the standpoint of financial return, if it were possible to sep- 
arate them, we should say that the safety education is a little better invest- 
ment because it produces equal results at a less expenditure, but prac- 
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tically, they cannot be separated. Mechanical guards in a plant without the 
spirit of caution and cooperation, which is the natural result of safety edu- 
cation, are of no more use than an automobile without any gasoline; on 
the other hand, safety organization and education work without the visible 
evidence of the employer’s sincerity which is furnished by the installation of 
mechanical guards, aren’t of much more use than the gasoline without the 
automobile. Neither of them will get us very far without the use of the 
other. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


J. J. McSuerry, Factory Inspector, New York City: I would like to ask 
Mr. Beyer where he gets his figures for that 75 per cent, non-mechanical 
hazards. I would like to ask another question: What do those hazards 
take in, what groups? 


Mr. BeYER: The figures mentioned from New York are from Bulletin No. 
75 of the New York Industrial Commission. The mechanical accidents include 
power transmission, conveying and hoisting and working machinery; the non- 
mechanical accidents include heat and electricity, falls of persons, falling 
weights and objects, vehicles and animals, hand tools and miscellaneous non- 
mechanical accidents. The subdivisions of classifications in the different 
States are not exactly identical, but the general results are about the same. 
They were within 2 or 3 per cent of one another in the total for these four 
States. 


Mr. McSuerry: I also take exception to Mr. Beyer’s statement that 99 
per cent of the employers—JI don’t know whether he means in the United 
States or in the State of Massachusetts — cooperate and will provide mechan- 
ical safeguards when they are told to do so without any trouble. 


Mr. Beyer: Well, Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to explain that a little 
further. Possibly I didn’t make that clear in my talk. That statement was 
based on the experience of our company which, as I said, insures more than 
three thousand employers, and our actual figures show that a little over 99 
per cent, a very little less than 100 per cent, take hold of the safety problem 
when it is put up to them properly. It is a little difficult sometimes to get 
the employer’s interest, just as it takes time to get the interest and coopera- 
tion of the employee, but we find that it is as easy to reach the one as it is 
the other, if the matter is put up to them in a convincing way. 


Mr. McSuerry: Do I understand that that is in plants where there are 
three thousand employees? 


Mr. Breyer: More than two hundred thousand employees in total. 
Mr. McSuerry: No, I mean in plants. 


Mr. Beyer: Three thousand separate industrial establishments and two 
hundred thousand employees. 


Mrs. P. J. O’CONNELL, New York City: I would like to ask if that applies 
equally to firms employing twenty-five or fifty employees. I say that because 
I have had a great deal of experience with those firms. 
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Mr. McSuerry: I didn’t get your answer. 


COMMISSIONER WiarRD: Just a moment, please. We will answer this ques- 
tion first and then go back to yours. 


Mr. Beyer: That applies to plants employing anywhere from two or three 
employees up to ten thousand. We find as a rule that the owner of the 
small plant is usually a little more backward in taking hold of these things 
because he is not so used tto dealing with big problems, yet I could cite a 
good many cases to the contrary. One I remember of a man with a little 
wood-working establishment where he employed only two men, and his insur- 
ance premium was about fifty dollars. Tne power in this room was supplied 
from an outside source by a shaft through the wall and he had no means of 
cutting off the power. He had been running for a good many years without 
an accident, but we called his attention to the possibility of danger there and 
recommended that he should put in a friction clutch which would cut off that 
power. That man spent more than a hundred dollars or more than two 
years’ insurance premiums on that one item of fixing up his power control, 
and he has been very much pleased with the result. 

I could cite many cases of little plants like that where they have spent 
several times the cost of their insurance premium on safeguards. It is 
almost entirely a matter of the way it is put up to a man. If you can show 
that it is a reasonable and desirable improvement, we find that we can get 
these things done almost invariably. There are only a very few cases where 
the employer, for some reason or other, does not respond. 


COMMISSIONER WiaRD: I might explain that Mr. Beyer is connected with 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company and the three thousand concerns that 
he refers to are the three thousand risks that this company carries. 


Mr. McSHerry: The question that I wanted to put to Mr. Beyer has been 
answered by him; but I find that there are no such figures as 99 per cent 
of the employers who comply with the orders that are issued by the State 
Labor Department in regard to the guarding of machinery, and these orders 
are explained to the manufacturers in these small shops and the benefits to 
be derived from the lowering of their insurance agers by the inspectors from 
the Labor Department. 

But it has been the experience of the Department in a great many cases 
where we have tagged these machines before we could secure compliance, that 
the figure of 99 per cent would be very large, where the compliance could be 
secured on an explanation of the order and even pointing out to him the 
benefits that he would receive from a lowering of his insurance rate. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I think that Mr. Beyer simply gives the statement 
from the experience that his company has had. 


Mr. Bryer: That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and I shall be glad to verify 
those figures to anyone’s satisfaction. 


Mr. H. G. WiBERe, Compensation Inspection Rating Board, New York City: 
I guess we have made, since the organization of the Rating Board in 1914, 
about fifty thousand inspections. I should say, not knowing definitely about 
the percentage, that a very large proportion of the employers in this State 
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are perfectly willing and agreeable to install mechanical safety devices and 
to take care of their employees in every way. 

With respect to the point brought up by the gentleman in the rear (Mr. 
McSherry), I might say that there may be some reluctance on the part of 
the employer to conform exactly and to do exactly as the factory inspectors 
tell him to, because there is a difference between the standards of the insur- 
ance companies and that of the State. I have had brought to my attention 
a great many cases where the insurance company had made recommendations 
to an employer and this employer had agreed to install the safety devices 
recommended. The State man has come around and said, “It is not necessary 
to go to that trouble. You put up this piece of wood here and that piece of 
wood there and it will do equally as well.” 

The result has been that the employer has gone ahead on the recommenda- 
tion of the State man and the guard put in not complying with the standard 
of the insurance company, he has not received credit for it. ‘That may have 
had something to do with the reluctance to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the State Factory Inspectors. 


Mr. Bryer: Mr. Chairman, I should just like to say one more word along 
that line. I think the point mentioned by Mr. Wiberg is a very good one. 
There are some requirements of the New York State laws today that I think 
are entirely too severe and rather unreasonable, such as requiring belt guards 
to be six or, I believe, even seven feet in height in some cases where the 
insurance standard calls for only five feet. An effort is being made at the 
present time, however, by the central rating body of the insurance com- 
panies, to call a conference of the representatives of a number of our promi- 
nent States, including New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Wisconsin, 
in an effort to reconcile these standards, where they are in conflict at the 
present time, between all these different States and the insurance companies’ 
standards so that the employer will have some definite and uniform standard 
to work to all around. I think that will help a great deal in uniformity. 

I think it is just as great a mistake to go too far and insist on the 
employer putting in guards that are unreasonable and which cannot be 
justified by the facts, as it is not to go far enough. 


COMMISSIONER JOHN MITCHELL: I think perhaps Mr. Beyer does not desire 
to convey the impression to those attending this Congress that the inspec- 
tors of the Industrial Commission have advised employers that it was not 
necessary to put in safety devices without stating at the same time that if 
they failed to put in the devices recommended by the Merit Rating Board, 
they would not then have a reduction in their insurance rates. What the 
State Inspectors have done has been to instruct employers to comply with 
the State law. 

As a matter of fact, sometime ago it developed that the Merit Rating 
Board was directing employers in our State to install devices and if they 
had complied with those instructions, the employers would have violated the 
laws of the State of New York. Now, of course, the Industrial Commission 
must enforce the State law, and we will not, of course, urge employers or 
encourage employers in disregarding the rules of the Merit Rating Board if 
the rules of the Merit Rating Board make for greater safety than the laws 
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of the State of New York; but inspectors, when they are asked by employers 
as to what they must do to comply with the law, will give that advice even 
though their advice be different from ‘the advice given to them by the insur- 
ance companies. 

I make this statement because I don’t want the impression to prevail here 
that the State of New York, through its proper officers, is advising employers 
to disregard the installation of safety devices for the protection of workmen, 
but if there be a conflict between the Merit Rating Board, which is not an 
official body regularly created by the State of New York, and the Industrial 
Commission, which is the authority, of course, the instructions of the inspec- 
tors must be complied with. ‘There can’t be any difference of opinion in 
regard to that. It is important, of course, that the rules of the insurance 
companies or of the Merit Rating Board shall be brought into harmony with 
the laws of the State of New York. 


Mr. Mark DALY, Secretary, Associated Manufactures and Merchants, N. Y. 
State: I would like to call to the attention of Chairman Mitchell and the 
ladies and gentlemen the fact that there is a discrepancy between the stand- 
ards set by the insurance carriers and the standards set by the State. I 
think that standard in the main is in favor of the insurance carriers as to 
excess; that is, the standards of the insurance carriers are much more 
stringent than the standards set by the State. 

The employers to whom Mr. McSherry referred — and I hope he will cor- 
rect me if this isn’t so— are undoubtetdly small employers, men who have 
no safety organization, who have few employees, and who have no knowledge 
of the line of demarcation between the State’s requirements and the require- 
ments of the insurance carriers from a merit rating standpoint. I think 
that perhaps Mr. McSherry’s experience has been almost exclusively or in 
great measure with employers of foreign extraction, men who are probably 
not much more conversant with the English language than are their 
employees, men who are used to the methods of foreign countries and who 
feel thet any regulation by the State or by an insurance carrier or other 
person is an infringement upon their rights. 

The great mass of employers should not be tarred with the same brush 
with which you paint these employers who fail to live up to the require- 
ments of the State. I will grant you that what Mr. McSherry said is prob- 
ably true in some instances and what Mr. Beyer says is true. His experience 
has been cast probably with employers of the more modern type. Mr. 
McSherry’s experience probably has been cast with employers of a reaction- 
ary type, if that is a good term. 

The only thing is, as Mr. Beyer said in his remarks, that there must he a 
cooperative spirit if these little points are to be ironed out and if the safety 
movement as a whole is to be advanced. Petty bickering will not get us any- 
where. The employers of the State, whom I represent, are absolutely willing 
to meet anybody halfway and more than halfway to conserve the life and 
health and energy of the employees, and I speak now for concerns that 
employ over six hundred thousand people. I don’t want any misunderstand- 
ing about it. I think this, as I said this morning, is a fifty-fifty sort of 
proposition, and if we can come here and talk about this thing in a common- 
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sense sort of way without getting “het up” about it, I think we will go a 
long distance toward some satisfactory solution. 


Mr. A. D. RISTEEN, Travelers Insurance Company: The last speaker but 
one—TI regret that I did not quite catch his name — said something that 
perhaps I misunderstood, but it seemed to me to indicate that he thought the 
insurance companies do not always require as much as the State authorities, 
and I feel that it is my duty to say on behalf of the insurance companies 
that it is the intention of the insurance companies always to comply with 
the letter of the law absolutely, and if they have any different reeommenda- 
tions, they are intended to be of the nature of additional recommendations. 
Perhaps I didn’t understand the gentleman correctly. 


(COMMISSIONER JOHN MITCHELL: The gentleman who was speaking is the 
Chairman of the State Industrial Commission, the one who is charged in 
part with the enforcement of the law, and I said that if the insurance com- 
panies, through the Merit Rating Board, require employers to install devices 
different from those the State law requires them to install, and if the inspec- 
tor directed them to comply with the law, the employer has no choice between 
the two instructions. He must comply with the law. 

If he, in addition to complying with the law, desires to install devices that 
will give a greater measure of safety, that is all right and we will encourage 
employers to do that, but I said that in some cases the insurance companies, 
that is, through the Merit Rating Board, had made a condition of securing 
reduction in their insurance rate that a device should be installed which, if 
the employer had complied with the instructions, would have been a violation 
of the State law; and in that case, of course, the employer was compelled to 
comply with the law and not with the instructions of the insurance company. 
That was the point I made. 


Mr. RisTEEN: Mr. Chairman, just in continuation one moment: It is not 
the intention of any of the insurance companies, I assure you, sir, to make 
any recommendations whatsoever that do not conform primarily with the 
law of the State in which they are doing business. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I believe I can clear this whole situation for all 
by saying that those in the safety movement have taken a different view of 
this whole situation since we have had the Compensation Law. We have up 
to the present time no perfect standard, and speaking for the Industrial 
Commission, I don’t believe that the different rating boards have any posi- 
tive, set standard and they might be subject to change for the reason that 
they are now getting their experience from the New York act. 

But I will say this, that the Rating Board and every other board or safety 
organization and the Industrial (Commission have succeeded in practically 
getting together and at the present time we have a dangerous machinery 
code which will be very near to the general standard of all. I think the 
trouble in the past has been the fact that each of the different organizations 
was trying to build up and make new conditions and we are really outgrow- 
ing the old all the time, and that caused the mix-up in the issuing of orders 
by one department and the requests by the insurance companies for another 
class of guards; and I believe you will find that after our new dangerous 
machinery code is ready and adopted by the Commission, ninety-nine per 
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cent of all this apparent trouble will be eliminated from the standpoint of 
the inspector, the standpoint of the Rating Board, the standpoint of the 
employer and the standpoint of the Industrial Commission. 


Mr. ALEXANDER FREDERICKS, United Housesmiths and Bridgemen’s Union, 
Local No. 40, New York City: Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to ask a 
question, as long as we are talking insurance and about the insurance com- 
panies? Do you think the law of compensation is adequate to the support 
of the families of those who are hurt in the State of New York; and also I 
want to ask about the question of attendance by physicians as long as the 
man or woman or child is sick from the hurt that has been received while 
he was working for a certain company or any company. 


COMMISSIONER WrARD: Of course, I think we are drifting squarely away 
from our subject and I think practically every one in the room has his idea 
of compensation insurance. I don’t believe that it is anything that I can 
answer for you. aaa 


Mr. FrepericKs: Well, Mr. Chairman, I will give you a little explanation 
of my own gase, for example. I was hurt in Bridgeport, Connecticut. I 
got 11,000 volts of electricity shot into me through the sheer negligence and 
carelessness of the foreman. He was the man who was giving the signals. 

Now, I was lying for ten weeks in a hospital in Bridgeport. In that time 
I didn’t hear one word from any insurance company, employer or anybody 
else. JI have a pretty large family, eight children, and if it hadn’t been for 
conserving a little of the money I had been making before, it would have 
been the poorhouse for them, I suppose. With that and the assistance of 
the union, they managed to keep alive. . 

When I came back I went up to see the insurance company and they said, 
“We will have to start to investigate this case. You will have to wait until 
you hear our report. We will have to get our report out of town.” I said, 
“After all these weeks I have been lying in the hospital, you have to start 
in to investigate this case now? I think it is a shame, an outrage! ” 

“Well, that is all. J ain’t got no time to talk to you. Get out of here.” 

That was the consideration I got from the insurance company. That was 
the Travelers Insurance Company, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I waited an additional five weeks. I came up there 
after those five weeks—that made it fifteen weeks altogether —and I got 
to talking to one of the men 


Mr. H. G. Wipere: Mr. jChairman, I arise to a point of order. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I just want to say this: I don’t want to stop you, 
but I want to say that we have spent an hour on one paper. 


Mr. FRepERIcKs: I will make myself as brief as possible. I won’t take 
very long. 


Mr. Chairman, I came up again. They said, “ Well, we have only got 
your word to this extent, that you were sent from New York by the com- 
pany and sent into Connecticut, and we have to investigate that.” 

“Why didn’t you do it before?” 

‘‘ Well, we didn’t do it, that’s all.” 
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I said, “Why don’t you telephone down to the company and you will get 
all the information you want there? They know that they sent me up there, 
paying my expenses and everything.” Well, they telephoned and I got my 
money right there. What was done in five minutes, it took them fifteen 
weeks to do. I was a union man and that helped me out, and I had some 
friends. I was existing, all right, but I was in the hospital and couldn’t 
take care of my children. 

That is only one instance, Mr. Chairman. Another thing — 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: Does that finish your story? 


Mr. FREDERICKS: No, this about the doctor, Mr. Chairman. They only 
give you sixty days for a physician to attend you. That includes hospital 
expenses and everthing else. I was in the hospital seventy days. I was 
still under the care of a doctor. Out of the fifteen dollars per week that I 
am getting to feed my family on, I had to give a dollar for every visit that 
the doctor made. Do you think that is fair to the laboring man? Not me 
alone, but thousands of others. Sixty days— just imagine! and I am laid 
up now for 120 days or more. 

This is a good discussion, [ think. We are talking about the employer 
only and the safety devices. We should always take into consideration the 
working man who is producing the money for the employer to buy the 
safety devices with. If it wasn’t for the producer, capital couldn’t be. 


Mr. Beyer: I remember that this man, speaking this morning in con- 
nection with his injury, said that he was in a hurry to get back to his wife 
and family. I wonder if his haste had anything to do with the accident? 


Mr. FREDERICKS: I will answer that question. It had absolutely nothing 
at all to do with that. I was told to do a thing that I had to do. If I 
refused to do it, the foreman simply would tell me, “Get off the job. You 
are done.” That is the law of labor. If you don’t do what the foreman 
tells you, “ You get away. Get out of here. You are fired.” 


CoMMISSIONER WiARD: Does that finish your discussion? 
Mr. FrReDERICKS: That is all, Mr. Chairman. I thank you. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I don’t want to appear not to recognize anyone, 
but you realize how our time is going and our people have come here for 
these special papers. If there is anyone here who would like to discuss any 
other subject after we have finished the papers of the afternoon, we will hold 
this session so that they may talk right along through, but we will stick 
squarely to the papers until we have finished them. Is there anything else 
to be said on this first paper? 


Mr. GusTAVE HAvUSTEIN, JR., American Lithographic Company, N. Y. City: 
I would like to have explained in the meeting what relationship the Com- 
pensation Rating Board has with the Industrial Commission. The board is 
known, I believe, as a State Compensation Rating Board, and if the Com- 
missioner would enlighten us, I think a whole lot of the employees would be 
set straight on the connection the Rating Board has with the New York State 
Industrial Commission. I know that a good many of the employees think 
they are one body, that they are supervised and run by the State Industrial 
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Commission. For a long while we labored under that impression, until we 
were advised that that wasn’t the case. 


CoMMISSIONER JOHN MiTcHELL: ‘The Merit Rating Board is an associa- 
tion of insurance companies and its purpose is to secure the installation of 
safety appliances in order that the loss ratio may be lowered and of course, 
it is assumed that the insurance rate will be lowered. 

Now, the Industrial Commission, which conducts an insurance department, 
doing the second largest amount of compensation business in the State of New 
York, is also represented in the Merit Rating Board, so that the Industrial 
Commission is a part of a voluntary organization of insurance carriers that 
has set up certain standards which if complied with by employers, secures a 
reduction in their insurance rates. The Merit Rating Board is not an organi- 
zation representing the State of New York in any way. It is a voluntary 
association of employers. 


Mr. H. G. Wisere: I wish to add a few remarks to that. The Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board was formed at the request of the State Insur- 
ance Department of New York and is supervised by the State Insurance 
Department of New York. It has absolutely no connection with the Indus- 
trial Commission except that the Industrial (Commission, as the Commissioner 
has said, has the State fund, which has representation on the Compensation 
Rating Board. 

I wish also to refer to the point previously brought up and answered by 
the Commissioner with respect to recommendations of the insurance company 
which were contrary to the laws of this State. I think it would be news 
for any insurance company to hear of their inspectors doing such a thing. 
My point, which I brought out, was that in cases where an insurance com- 
pany had made certain recommendations, the State factory inspector had 


visited the plant and informed the employer that he need only put in a part 
of that. 


COMMISSIONER MitTcHEtL: Did he say that in response to an inquiry by 
the employer as to whether compliance with the instructions of the Merit 
Rating Board was required by law, or do you mean to say that the inspector 
for the State Industrial Commission went in and voluntarily said to the 
employer, “ You need not comply with these instructions. Just put up a 
stick here and a stick there.” 


Mr. WiBerG: So we have been informed by employers. 


CoMMISSIONER MitrcnreLL: Have you investigated that to find out whether 
it was true or not? 


Mr. Wripere: I have not. 


\COMMISSIONER MircuEeLtL: You know it is a pretty serious charge to bring 
against the inspection department. 


Mr. WiserG: Very often our inspectors have been mistaken for the State 
inspectors. Aside from that, which has already been pointed out as being 
ironed out, and getting back to the discussion of Mr. Beyer’s paper, I would 
like to ask if he has any knowledge of a plant with a safety organization 
alone, with little or no guarding, for any length of time, and whether after 
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the novelty of the organization has worn away the accident reduction feature 
has been maintained as well as at first. 

I am informed now that the navy yards and the arsenals, for instance, 
have formed safety organizations and that these have been very earnestly 
entered into by both the commandants of the yards, the officials, and the 
employers, and that as a result the accident ratio on the average has de- 
creased forty per cent. That has been running for several months. 

I am strongly of the opinion that a safety organization to be effective will 
have to be backed by mechanical guarding on the part of the employer in 
order to hold the extended interest of the employee. Have you had any such 
instances, Mr. Beyer, or have you knowledge of any? 


Mr. Breyer: Well, Mr. Chairman, I meant to bring out that point in the 
paper, that I considered the two forms of safety work absolutely essential, 
that you couldn’t have a paper safety organization and get anywhere without 
mechanical guarding, and vice versa. One point that I might mention in 
connection with this discrepancy in the standards is a matter of information 
which affects employers very broadly. 

For some years I was connected with an organization that had plants in 
seven States, an industrial organization which is a branch of the United 
States Steel Corporation. We found that the standards in every one of those 
States were different. Each State had its own ideas. Now they are being 
gradually reconciled and there are no vital discrepancies at the present time 
between the New York State standards and the standards of the Rating 
Board as I have studied them both. There are some differences in the height 
of the guard required and perhaps in the material, but a conference has 
already been called to get the different State standards together. What is 
good in Massachusetts ought to be good in New York and New Jersey, and 
for the benefit of the employer and the insurance company, it would seem 
that some one uniform standard might well be adopted which would do 
away with any of the difficulties such as have been mentioned here. 


Mr. H. F. Burns, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, N. Y. 
City: I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, if the insurance interests have 
been represented on this committee that is drawing up the new code on dan- 
gerous machinery, 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I would say that they have. 


Mr. Burns: I will tell you why I ask, Mr. Chairman. I happen to have 
the honor to be a member of the committee which Mr. Beyer just mentioned, 
and we have held meetings in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, 
with a view to standardizing safety work. 

Now, I have sat in at a good many deliberations and I can say that we 
have always taken into consideration the Labor Law of the various States. 
We know that the Labor Law of New York State says that all exposed gear- 
ings, set-screws and the like should be guarded. What we do is to draw up 
a standard, something concrete, to tell every manufacturer or employer of 
labor as to how that hazard should be removed. We do not leave it entirely 
to his discretion. 

I believe we will all agree that that is a good step to take and I would 
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like to know from some of the representatives of the Industrial Commission, 
especially those who have to do with the inspection of factories, if they 
are familiar with the industrial compensation rating schedule and what 
chance we have of having it adopted by them for use, so that, for instance, if 
one of our men goes in and says, “ Here, this is a dangerous floor opening; it 
should be guarded in this way,” and a day or two afterwards the labor 
inspector comes in, he agrees that that is a dangerous condition and should 
be guarded, and perhaps he would say that it should be guarded in the same 
way that the insurance inspector has said. 

We would then be in unity and it would be a great relief to the employer 
and I am sure that we would accomplish more real work, and to that end I 
would like to hear from some of the representatives of the Industrial Com- 
mission. I know that the insurance representatives will be glad to welcome 
them. I would like to know what chance we have of having our schedule, 
which is the work of men who have given considerable thought to the matter 
of safeguarding industrial plants, used in this State. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I might say that if you will wait probably three 
weeks, you will find that our proposed codes are your schedules. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact 
that the insurance companies have been represented on practically all of 
these codes? 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: Yes, sir. 


COMMISSIONER Lyncu: And that they have had the opportunity to advance 
their ideas at these committee meetings; and I assume that if they had any- 
thing good, they had little difficulty in securing the adoption of their 
recommendations. There has been a gradual coming together of the various 
interests, including the insurance companies, to which these codes apply, 
through this method of voluntary committees that formulate these codes. 


COMMISSIONER WrARD: I think, (Commissioner Lynch, that they will find 
that our code covers all of the good standards that have been formulated up 
to the present moment, which are and will be subject to a general discussion 
throughout this whole State in the early part of January. If we have made 
any mistakes, there is ample opportunity for everyone to come to our meet- 
ings in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and New York, and call 
our attention to any mistakes we have made. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: It might be a good idea just now to call attention 
to the program for Thursday, when the inspectors themselves will be on the 
gridiron, and willingly so. If any imspector has followed up a Merit Rating 
Board inspector, the Merit Rating Board inspector issuing recommendations 
making for greater safety, and then the State Labor Department inspector 
coming along and saying, “ Now, you stick up a board here and stick up a 
board there,” we would like to have the name of the inspector and also the 
place that he visited. 

In other words, if any representative of the manufacturers or any repre- 
sentative of the insurance companies or any representative of any agencies 
serving the insurance companies, has any charge to make against the inspec- 
tion department, let him produce the goods when he makes it, and in doing 
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that he will render a great service to the State and a great service to the 
Department itself. 


Mr. Burns: I don’t think that even though this labor inspector did say, 
“Stick up a board here and there,” he should be criticised for doing that, 
because Mr. Lynch and the other members of the Industrial Commission will 
agree that even to date you haven’t a standard on any item of a machine, 
such as set-screws, gears or anything else. 

In my opinion, a lot of credit is due to the factory inspectors. They have 
had to use their own knowledge and judgment in amplifying their recom- 
mendations. You haven’t had a standard and your law simply says “ This 
should be done and that should be done.” I don’t think we should criticise 
those men for asking a manufacturer to guard some piece of equipment in 
line with their own ideas. 

I am a member of the board which Mr. Wiberg represents 


Mr. JoHN WILLIAMS, Service Bureau, Yale & Towne Company, Stamford, 
Conn.: JI have traveled upwards of three hundred miles to come here, partly 
because the topic that has been under discussion was on the program. I am 
peculiarly interested in this subject by reason of the fact that where I am 
employed, I have charge of mechanical safety and at the same time, I am 
charged with the duty of organizing and maintaining intact and in an efli- 
cient condition, a safety organization. 

I can agree with all that Mr, Beyer said regarding the relative value of 
mechanical safeguards and the educational plans for safety, but my experience 
has taught me this, that it is not very easy to sustain the interest in a 
safety organization, and all that I have been able to accomplish, or at any 
rate, most that I have been able to accomplish in that direction, amounts 
to this: To get the safety organization to function along the line of the © 
proper usage of safeguards rather than to suggest means of safety. 

May I add this—and I think that as I draw upon my own experience I 
may possibly be relating the experience of others—-that in the matter of 
securing the proper usage of safety devices, much depends upon the men 
who are in charge of operations, otherwise the foremen. Unless we can 
sustain the interest through educational means ammong the foremen, the effort 
is quite apt to prove fruitless. 

I had hoped that Mr. Beyer would speak along another line in connection 
with education as a means of securing safety, namely, the education of that 
vast group in our industries who are unfamiliar with our language. The 
bulletin board is a very effective means of communicating ideas to them, 
and illustrations perhaps far better than texts accomplish that purpose. I 
don’t know that the idea that I am going to speak of is at all original, but 
I haven’t seen it anywhere else and for that reason I will speak of it. 

We have adopted in our plant a scheme of circulating bulletin boards in 
the hope of sustaining the interest of our men and women throughout the 
work in the ideals that we endeavor to establish and maintain. In other 
words, if a bulletin board appears in one station for any considerable length 
of time, bearing the same texts and the same illustrations, it will not be 
very long before the employees pass by without observing it at all; but if 
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we can present something new from week to week, we are sure to arrest 
their attention as they pass. 

Hence, we established bulletin stations and the bulletin boards are inter- 
changeable. We have a bulletin board at one station for one week and then 
another board will take its place, with different illustrations and different 
texts, covering the various phases of our work and the various types of acci- 
dents that do occur and against which we strive. We believe that that is one 
method that will perhaps popularize the bulletin board scheme of communi- 
cating our ideas and of disseminating information. 

Regarding the education of those who do not understand our language, I 
am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I wasn’t privileged to be here yesterday. I 
understand that that subject was rather fully discussed, but may I be per- 
mitted to express in a few words something concerning the matter that we 
have thought of and that we are now taking up? We think that greater 
use should be made of the public schools to accomplish the desired end. That 
can be done; it is being done, 

As a test of our view, in our own establishment I undertook a census of the 
non-English-speaking employees, and out of a fairly large number, I got 180 
men between eighteen and forty-five to agree to attend night classes in the 
public schools or elsewhere in the city where they might be taught simple 
English. I would call it industrial English, if you please, and the plan is 
now under consideration. Not only have we succeeded in interesting the 
board of education of that city, but we have succeeded in interesting the 
other large employers in the community. 

And why shouldn’t the public schools undertake this work? I ask in all 
seriousness, Why should manufacturers, who are taxed to support our 
public schools, bear an additional tax to accomplish this purpose? I venture 
to say that it is the duty of our public schools to undertake this work, and 
once this method, once this pathway is pointed out to them, I am convinced 
that there is enough patriotism in the educators of our land to grasp the 
opportunity; I know that they will. I know they are doing it in some 
places, and why not broadcast throughout our land? 


Mr. JoHn F. Henry, Iron Molders’ Union, Local No. 22, Brooklyn: In the 
creation of the Industrial Relations Commission of 1914 by the State of New 
York, I want to ask Mr. Beyer, if it opened a new form of insurance to the 
insurance companies. 


Mr. Bryer: You mean the passage of the compensation act? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. Did it open a new form or a new field for the insurance 
company to go into? 


Mr. Bryer: It opened a somewhat different field. Some had been carrying 
what was known as employers’ liability and they turned over to the insurance. 


Mr. Henry: When the State passed the compensation act, it passed the 
burden of responsibility on to the employer. Then the employer, in seeking 
relief, didn’t come to the State to get into State insurance, but he went. to 
the insurance companies. So then if the insurance companies and the Indus- 
trial Commission have any differences and it ceases to be to their interest to 
have any insurance, why not put the burden back onto the employer? Is it 
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compulsory or optional with the employer to assume the responsibility in 
case of accident? 


Mr. Breyer: Well, it is possible in some states for the large employers 


who are financially responsible to insure. The arrangements vary in different 
states. 


Mr. Henry: If it is some small man that can’t afford to take it or doesn’t 
take it, who is responsible for paying the compensation to the injured person? 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: The employer in this State, 
Mr. Henry: The burden rests on the employer in this State? 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: The employer in every case in the State of New 
York. 

Now, if there is nothing more on this paper, we will take up the second 
one. Our second topic is “Shop Committees,” by Mr. Frank Ward of the 
Otis Elevator Company. 


SHOP SAFETY COMMITTEES 


By FRANK M. WARD, SUPERVISOR OF SAFETY AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT, OTIS 
ELEVATOR COMPANY, YONKERS, N. Y. WoRKS 


In responding to the subject assigned to me for discussion this afternoon, 
I will, with your permission, confine my references to the safety methods as 
employed by the Otis Elevator Company, at their Yonkers works, with which 
works I have the honor to be connected. 

The policy of our company has, during its entire history, made an especially 
strong issue of safety, not only in the elevators that they manufacture, but 
also in the methods used in the manufacture of all parts that go to make up 
elevators, special attention having been given to the general condition of the 
shops, such as heat, light, ventilation, sanitation, guarding of machine tools, 
employees’ fire drills, proper lavatories, inside and outside stairways, etc. 
The result of that policy, considering the number of employees, was very 
encouraging. 

It developed, however, some time ago, that on account of the growth of the 
plant with its consequent increase in number of employees (which at the 
moment numbers about 2,100, 400 of whom are girls), and also that the 
managers and superintendents are so amply occupied with manufacturing 
matters, that they would be prevented giving the time they would like to all 
safety practices, that the establishment of a department to be solely respon- 
sible for all accident prevention, fire protection, first aid rooms, rest rooms, 
and employment, was, in order that the highest possible safety efficiency be 
obtained, an absolute necessity. 

In forming this safety organization, we used the following methods: 

A central committee, consisting of the manager and superintendents was 
formed. The purpose of this committee is to meet at a stated time every 
four weeks, or more often if necessary, to discuss reports submitted by the 
shop committee through the safety supervisor, thus giving the executive heads 
of our plant a general idea of all safety conditions, and to decide on such 
matters as may be beyond the authority of the safety supervisor. Our works 
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manager then called a meeting of all of our superintendents, foremen and 
subforemen, at which time he explained to them that the officers of our com- 
pany were behind us in this safety movement and would spare neither expense 
nor effort to see that it is carried on to the fullest extent; that he, person- 
ally, would do anything in his power to promote safety, as he is a firm 
believer in its purposes, and that the co-operation of everybody in the entire 
plant would be expected and demanded in this safety campaign. Also that 
the superintendents and foremen must understand that they must not enter- 
tain any ill-feeling against the committeemen, who would be appointed in 
their departments, for making reports regardless of the nature of same. 

Immediately after this meeting committees were formed consisting of two 
or three men in each and every department from among the workmen; also 
committees of two or three girls were formed in each of the departments 
where girls were employed; all to act for a period of two months, at the 
expiration of which time one member is dropped from each committee and a 
new one added. The idea is that each member of each committee will 
serve approximately two months. Appointments to these various committees 
were made by the foremen, starting in with the older men and girls; that is, 
old in the service and not in years, 

These committees make inspections once every two weeks at stated periods, 
in company time, handing in reports after each inspection, in writing, to 
their respective foremen, thus giving the foremen an opportunity to remedy 
some or all of the troubles before forwarding the report to the safety super- 
visor. The foremen places his O. K. opposite the items to which he has 
attended. These reports are not held up by the foremen for more than one 
day. 

Although we have not yet started to do so, we have plans perfected, and 
intend to, in the immediate future, have our present department committees 
exchange inspection tours; that is, at stated times, instead of confining them- 
selves to their own particular department, to inspect some other department. 

A foremen’s committee, consisting of five members, was appointed by the 
manager, for the purpose of making one inspection per month in some one 
department, with the result that the shop committees, not knowing just what 
department will be visited upon the next inspection of the foremen’s com- 
mittee, are inclined to be more vigilant and make more efficient inspections. 

The safety supervisor then called meetings in each and every department 
of the entire works, of the foremen and employees, for the purpose of explain- 
ing safety, and that although a committee had been formed in each depart- 
ment, all of the employees of the entire works must consider themselves as 
one big safety committee, and would be expected to report to their depart- 
ment committee, who might be considered as a unit or chairman for each 
department, anything, which, in their judgment, might cause an accident of 
any kind, or be detrimental to health; such as aisles not kept clear, obstacles 
in front of machines, switches or fire protective apparatus; moving parts and 
switches not properly guarded, lighting, ventilation; pulleys, shafting, belt- 
ing, ladders, floors or stairs needing attention; anything that may appear to 
be a fire hazard; unsanitary condition of toilets or wash rooms; anything 
that may have a tendency to impair the health of employees; places where 
goggles should be worn where they are not used at present; to employees 
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wearing overalls, etc., that may be in such condition as to be the cause of 
the wearer becoming caught in moving machinery. 

At that meeting it was explained to the foremen the great necessity of 
instructing new employees immediately upon their entrance into a depart- 
ment in safety practices, such as making sure that he or she thoroughly 
understands the operation of machine to which he or she is assigned, or any 
other matter, or any other hazard with which they might be likely to come in 
contact. 

We are carrying on a bulletin board system of safety education that 
explains in picture what a great amount of harm a little carelessness can do. 
This bulletin board will contain, in addition to the National Safety Council 
bulletins, photographs made by our works photographer, of such preventable 
accidents as occur in these works, which pictures, we believe, will have a 
tendency to eliminate a recurrence of same; and it is also our intention to 
send to the National Safety Council such copies of these photos as we believe 
they will want for distribution among their members, thus giving them the 
benefit of our experience, not only showing how the accident occurred, but 
the means we employed to avoid a repetition. 

We want employees who are obliged to remain away from work on account 
of nature of injuries to report to the employment office as soon and often 
as possible, so that suitable temporary employment may be looked up and 
offered while employees are convalescing, thus showing our interest in their 
welfare. 

This company does not, and cannot be expected to, feel very kindly toward 
employees who are not doing everything in their power to promote the com- 
pany’s safety policy. 

For the benefit of those among this audience who are contemplating the 
advancement of a safety and welfare organization in their works, it may not 
be out of order, and I believe you will agree that it is in keeping with the 
subject, to give you a brief outline of a few of the other steps taken by our 
company along the safety and welfare lines, which have proven to be very 
satisfactory. 

We have a fire brigade consisting of 210 men; each department through- 
out the entire works having its representation. It is the duty of these men 
to be familiar with the location and purpose of all our fire-fighting apparatus, 
including auxiliary fire alarm stations, in addition to knowing the location 
of all sprinkler valves, etc. They respond to hose drills, which are held once 
every month, upon call of the chief of the fire brigade, and take place imme- 
diately following the afternoon dismissal whistle. They do regular watch 
duty in and about the plant when the works are not in operation, They also 
act in the capacity of what might be termed first aid or stretcher crews, for 
the various departments in which they are located. That is, in case a per- 
son is so injured as to prevent walking, they arrange to get a stretcher and 
remove patient to the first aid room. We also receive from them many 
especially good suggestions along the lines of fire protection, and means of 
avoiding accidents. 

The employees fire drill, to which I previously reared take place once 
every month, from April to October, or in other words, during the season 
when the weather is such as to permit of our people leaving the building 
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without endangering their health. These drills which are purely impromptu, 
are called during working hours and are the means of clearing in two min- 
utes all employees from our buildings, some of which are four and five 
stories high. 

We have two completely equipped first aid rooms; one for men and one for 
women, both under the constant supervision and care of a graduate registered 
female nurse. A practicing physician and surgeon visits these first aid rooms 
every day, except Sundays, to administer to such cases as the nurse decides 
he should attend. 

The institution of these first aid rooms, has among other things rendered 
two very valuable services: 


First. Immediately upon their being equipped, we destroyed all the first 
aid cabinets throughout the works, one of which was located in each depart- 
ment. The elimination of these cabinets necessitates the injured person 
reporting to our first aid room, where we feel very sure that they are given 
the very best possible antiseptic treatment, and in the quickest possible way. 
Practically all redressings take place in this room, thus saving the great loss 
of time which would occur if the patient was obligated to do as formerly; 
that is, either go to the hospital or his family physician. 

Second: By bringing all injured employees to the first aid room, in which 
we keep a complete record of all such cases, we are enabled to know, in a 
positive way, of all the injuries and their causes, thus placing us in a position 
to, in a definite way, investigate all accidents, and to take such steps as will 
avoid a repetition of same. 

We have two rest rooms; one for office girls; the other for shop girls, 
which rooms are also under the supervision of the nurse, and are used by the 
girls during working hours in accordance with rules established covering rest 
periods. 

We have also launched another safety measure, that may be of interest to 
you, that is, the wearing of womanalls and caps by the female employees, 
who are either operating machine tools or whose duties bring them among 
the machine tools. 

Another matter that at the moment is receiving our attention, in fact, the 
plans for which are well under way, is the establishment of a cafeteria for 
all female employees, which we hope to have in operation in the very near 
future. 

Although my remarks have, as explained, covered the safety and welfare 
methods as exist at our Yonkers works, still, I might add that safety and 
welfare organizations, equally as efficient, if not more so, are in operation at 
our Buffalo, Harrison and Quincy works, and are producing exceptionally 
good and satisfactory results. 

While we have not gone into these matters in anything like the elaborate 
manner in which a great many of the large industries have, still, we feel that 
we have, in our humble way, coupled with the generous counsel and assistance 
given us by the New York State Labor Department, and the National Safety 
‘Council, for which we are duly grateful, started our efforts in the right 
direction, because, although the organized safety movement with us is too 
young to permit of our making up any comparative reports, still the results 
so far obtained have proven beyond any shadow of doubt to our people that 
the introduction and carrying on of a real live safety campaign in any indus- 
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trial institution, is, from a humanitarian and economic standpoint, of the 
greatest possible value to country, employer and employee, and eventually 
produces the co-operation and harmony so much desired. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


(COMMISSIONER WIARD: We are ready for a discussion of Mr. Ward’s 
paper. 

Mr. DoNAHEY, Brooklyn: I would like to offer a suggestion to the speaker, 
and that is, instead of the foreman having the privilege of appointing the 
shop committees, the employees have that privilege. 

I have in mind several foundries — that is the trade I have been following 
up for about thirty years—in the city of Brooklyn where if a man is a 
little bit officious on a committee, he is immediately discharged. If those 
men, knowing that they wouldn’t be discharged, were to look after the con- 
ditions in the foundry and report, I am of the opinion that the employer and 
the employee would get along much better. In all my experience in foundries 
throughout that city, I have yet to see any of the implements in use in the 
foundry tested or inspected by the employee. I have been working in one 
shop now for the past four years and I have never seen a crane or a chain 
or a rope or a clamp tested in that place. Nothing has been done to safe- 
guard the employee. 

If a man does act on a shop committee he feels that he must cover up 
something or else have to look for another position. If he had the assurance 
that if he saw these things and reported them to his foreman, he wouldn’t 
be discharged, I think, as I said before, the employer and the employee would 
get along much better. 


Mr. Mark Daty: Mr. Chairman, I think if what the last gentleman said 
is true, he has laid a charge against the Inspection Department of the State. 
There is in operation a foundry code which, if I remember rightly, makes 
mandatory the inspection and approval of shop apparatus. If the condition 
which he refers to exists, it seems to me that somebody has been remiss in 
his duty. 


Mr. JOHN MANNING, Iron Molders Union, Local No. 22, Long Island City: 
Mr. Chairman, this is one firm that I believe was justified in going into the 
safety proposition the way they, did —the Otis Elevator Co, of Yonkers and 
several other places. I remember, I believe it was in the year 1910, there was 
an accident in that foundry that cost the lives of at least two men. 

I bring this up merely to ask the gentleman if this company has ever taken 
into consideration the cause of that accident and if they have ever made an 
attempt to put in facilities whereby that accident would not recur. I am 
aware of the fact that no accident of a similar nature has occurred in that 
plant since that time, but unless they have put in something to prevent it, 
there is no telling what time it might happen. 

I refer to the pouring of molten metal into a mold, and I refer in par- 
ticular to what is known as the elevator drum manufactured by the Otis 
Elevator Company. The mold, if I am right, or some of the molds, stand 
about ten feet high, ten feet from the floor, and the molten metal is poured 
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in from the top of the mold. When the molten metal reaches the bottom of 
the mold it causes a certain pressure, and corresponding to the metal rising 
in the mold, the pressure becomes greater. 

They may have a method of securing this mold at the bottom, at what we 
call the bottom joint of the flask, with castiron or steel clamps or whatever 
they might be, yet the pressure might be so great on that that for some rea- 
son, the wedge being put in a little crooked or an iron wedge being used 
instead of a wooden wedge or a hardwood wedge instead of a soft-wood 
wedge, the moment the pressure came on that mold it would snap that clamp 
off and as a result of that, the molten metal would spread over the floor. 

It is the practice of the foreman, if he is in the vicinity of a mold when 
it is being poured, to do all that he possibly can to save that mould. In this 
instance it required a scaffold of probably three or four feet from the floor, 
so that the men might tip the ladle of molten metal. They tried to save 
this casting, I believe, and in so doing the men on the outside threw sand 
over the molten metal, which gathered on the floor after having run out of 
the flask. After it was too late the foreman, I believe, gave the. order to 
get away, and in trying to get off the scaffold one of the men landed where 
he couldn’t get out of the metal on the floor and as a result of that, was 
burned to death. Whether the assistant foreman lost his life in trying to 
rescue him or not, I do not know. Several other men were laid up with 
burns for a long time after that accident. 

Now, in order to prevent those accidents, in many shops they have what 
is known as a pit and they bury that mold to a certain depth and put sand 
and other things around it so that if the pressure is too great, it will stop 
it from coming on the floor, and by being so low under the floor, even though 
it did get away there, it would do no harm to the working men who were 
in the act of pouring that mold; and the only loss, in my opinion, that I 
have ever seen would be the loss of the casting and not the loss of a human 
life. 


Mr. (CHARLES BASNER, Factory Inspector: The speaker before the last one 
stated that the first speaker who was speaking about the foundries, had 
made a statement there that left the Commission open to a charge. The 
gentlemen who said that is laboring under a misapprehension. The first 
gentleman stated that in his thirty years in the foundries, he hadn’t seen 
any of the utensils inspected by the employees. He didn’t say anything about 
the Labor Department or Industrial Commission inspectors. 


Mr. Mark Daty: Why is it necessary for the employer to inspect it? 


Mr. BASNER: The duty of inspecting all the materials is charged to the 
employer. It is not the duty of a factory inspector to inspect the materials 
used. 


Mr. Daty: If the employer was charged with that duty, why wasn’t he 
arrested if he didn’t do it? 


Mr. T. M. Curtps, Insurance, Rochester: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question or two? I have been sitting here listening to Mr. Ward’s paper 
with a great deal of interest and I would like to know how you keep up a 
live interest in your shop committee and I would like to know whether you 
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give them any prescribed form to follow in their inspections or do they make 
a report just in a narrative form, or do you give them a blank to fill out? 
I would also like to know at what time your shop meetings, where these 
safety talks are given, are held and on whose time and how long they last. 


Mr. Warp: (Well, in connection with the forms, we don’t give any forms. 
We simply have told them the information that we wanted. In other words, 
we didn’t want to confine their inspection to any specific thing. We wanted 
them to make a general inspection and report anything that they believed 
in their judgment needed attention. 

So far we haven’t had any meetings with the exceptions of some superin- 
tendents’ and foremen’s meetings, and those we hold once every thirty days. 
We haven’t had an employees’ meeting yet, principally for the reason that 
we haven’t got a place to hold it in. We have tried to find places, but con- 
sidering that we are likely to have two thousand out of the twenty-one or 
twenty-two hundred, with some of the members of their families, we have 
never found any place that we felt could conveniently hold an employees’ 
meeting. 

Instead of holding the meetings, we do use the bulletin method of educa- 
tion, and we put up bulletins that we receive once every week from the 
National Safety Council. We have three of those bulletin boards through- 
out the plant. I might say that all three of them are located at the 
entrances; one at the entrance to our foundry, another at the entrance to 
our mechanical department and another at the entrance to our electrical 
department. We get three sets of bulletins at least. We really get more 
but we only need three, and we use that method for education. 

But as I say, we haven’t any place yet where we felt as though we could 
comfortably hold a meeting of the employees. We have thought of it and 
tried to. In fact, in the summer-time we arranged with our local committee 
in Yonkers to hold a meeting and we had received permission and all that 
sort of thing to hold a meeting, but unfortunately we didn’t have the seat- 
ing capacity. We were going to hold it in the park, but when we came to 
consider that we would have so many people and there weren’t facilities for 
seating them, we gave up the idea. We hope, however, this winter to secure 
the use of an armory for that purpose. They expect to have it finished by 
the holidays. It is a big building and we want to use it for that purpose; 
and at that meeting we will have not only the Otis Elevator employees, but 
the employees of such other works in Yonkers as would enjoy coming to it. 
We expect to have some moving pictures and probably one talker. 


Mr. Cuinps: The time and place seem to be the difficulties, and the 
employees’ meeting is one of the requirements of the rating board of 
standards. In Rochester the chamber of commerce has been co-operating in 
that way and they have had meetings in the chamber room, and I believe 
with a good deal of success. 


Mr. Warp: We have tried hard, but unfortunately, we haven’t even a 
theater there large enough to take care of our crowd, provided we would 
have the crowd that we would hope for. 


Mr. H. G. Wisenc: Relative to this point of holding meetings being one 
of the requirements of the rating board, I might point out that it isn’t 
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absolutely necessary that those meetings take in every employee. That might 
well be done by breaking up into several groups, into smaller groups, so 
that they could be more easily handled. For instance, if you have two 
thousand, you could break them up into three or four hundred persons at 
each meeting, possibly giving the same talk to each one of those groups. 

I would like to mention another point in connection with the shop com- 
mittees and the safety inspections. That is that the men who are placed 
on these committees have had long experience at their work, in all proba- 
bility; probably were chosen for that special feature, and because of that long 
contact they are more or less familiar with the dangers and do not recognize 
the dangerous features which they are sent to seek out. 

I think it would be a good idea in the case of all these safety organiza- 
tions for the people in authority to place before their shop committee such 
information as will enable them to tell how a thing should be taken care of 
and what things should be taken care of. Such information is furnished by 
the State Industrial Commission, in their bulletins; by the insurance com- 
panies or outside engineering organizations. 

Our organization has occasion to come into contact with a great many 
safety organizations through passing on the merit rating inspections made 
throughout the State, and our inspectors advise us continually in those 
reports of safety inspectors, and sometimes the employers themselves where 
the plant is not very large, saying that they do not know what to inspect. 
In some cases they have a form, but it is a very general one. I think it 
would help greatly if these shop committees were given some specific informa- 
tion to enable them to know what to look for. 


Mr. Mannine: Might I ask Mr, Ward if there has been any action taken 
to avoid the recurrence of such an accident as I explained here a few minutes 
ago? 

Mr. Warp: After that accident to which you referred took place, they 
investigated in an effort to find out exactly what did happen. They thought 
possibly it might have been a defect in the casting of the clamp that was 
used for holding down the different’ rings on that flask, but they couldn’t 
find any defect in that. The assistant foreman, to whom you referred, 
finally died from the injuries, unfortunately, and he was a man who had 
been pouring and supervising the pouring of those drums for something like 
ten years. 

The drum in question was a casting that weighed between ten and eleven 
thousand pounds. It was used in connection with our furnace-hoist type of 
machine, and we have really never discovered just exactly what happened 
there. That man, a man by the name of Stedman, who was supervising that 
job, was a good, faithful man, in first-class condition, and he bossed the job, 
but unfortunately that one clamp on one side of that thing parted and when 
it did, the iron ran out of the bottom. It ran out all over —it didn’t run 
out at any one particular place —and the result was that these fellows were 
in it before they had an opportunity to get out. 

Everything was done, of course, afterwards, and I might say that every- 
thing was done before that had ever been done in the pouring of those drums. 
There wasn’t any question in the mind of our foundry superintendent as to 
the character of the stuff and the solidity of it, but the casting of the clamp 
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looked first-class so far as he could see. Of course, when it broke off of 
there it fell down into this other stuff. 

We haven’t made any of those drums there in a considerable time, but 
I know that when they poured any more of that particular size of drum, 
they used special precaution. 

As far as the molding in these pits is concerned, that was the method we 
used when we cast the cylinders for the hydraulic pumps. We did have a 
pit and we lowered those down to a certain depth and then poured them 
from the top. They did them that way there, and in our Boston works we 
made them up in a straw mold; that is, you know, wrapped the pattern. 

But that was a hard one, a very unfortunate one, when that accident hap- 
pened, but the man who supervised that job was a good man who knew his 
job, 


Mr. MANNING: You say you did have a pit in Yonkers? 

Mr. Warp: We did have a pit in Yonkers where we cased the cylinder. 
Mr. MANNING: You covered it up and don’t use it now?. 

Mr. WarD: ‘We haven’t cast cylinders there for a long time. 

Mr. MANNING: You don’t cast any drums there now? 

Mr. WARD: Oh, yes, yes. 


Mr. MANNING: Well, ten years— at least it will be ten years soon that 
this accident happened — couldn’t that be repeated again in ten years when 
they will go to pour one of those? 


Mr. Warp: We haven’t made that type of drum in years, I don’t know 
when we have had one of those over there. 


Mr. MANNING: I saw one made in the Yonkers foundry within a few 
years. 


Mr. WARD: Not very few. We haven’t made that type of machinery over 
there for a longe time. 


Mr. GusTAve HAUSTEIN: On the shop committees, we found that the 
committees appointed to make these reports finally drifted away from the 
plan and they weren’t interested in it, and we now pay the employees who 
serve on that committee two dollars for the report, and we find that the 
employees are anxious to get on the committee and they take more interest 
in the inspection. 


Mr. L. A. HAvEN's, Factory Inspector, New York: Might I be permitted 
to ask Mr. Ward as to what his experience has shown in the line of infec- 
tions of employees since they have done away with all the first-aid kits in 
that establishment and required the employee to go to the hospital in each 
case? Have you found that they do go to the hospital in each case for 
minor scratches which may result in infections, or do they pass them over 
and ignore them? 


Mr. Warp: I am glad you brought that question up. When we started 
on this first-aid room sometime ago, the question of getting to the first-aid 
room from the distant parts of our works — anybody who was so hurt as to 
prevent his walking—came up. The fire brigade being the only organized 
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body that we had in the factory, it occurred to me right away that possibly 
they would be the people to do it. I held a meeting of the fire brigade which 
all hands attended. Perhaps there were two hundred there, and after I put 
the question up to them, asking them if they would serve on that stretcher 
crew for each and every one of the departments, and when we put it to a 
vote, they were not only anxious to do it but wanted it put on record that 
they felt honored in being called upon to help out their fellow workmen in 
the matter. 

Right at that same meeting one of the men stood up and he said, “Since 
you have taken the first-aid cabinets out of the various departments in the 
works, you have put us in an uncomfortable position. That is, you don’t 
make us as comfortable as we were.” I asked him to explain and he said, 
“Tf we have a little cut, we don’t want to run into the first-aid room. We 
simply pass it over.” I said, “‘ You shouldn’t do that. If the Otis Elevator 
Company is interested enough in your welfare to pay for nurse, bandages, and 
all that sort of thing, it seems to me that you ought to take advantage of it.” 

The man who was talking at the time was the man who had charge of 
the first-aid in his department where he worked. One of the fire brigade 
men relieved the situation by saying this, “ Suppose we, as the fire brigade 
members, who are working in any particular department take it upon our- 
selves to report to the foreman of that department any man who gets cut 
or hurt or injured and does not report to the first-aid room?” 

I told him that we couldn’t compel them to do that but we would be 
delighted if they would, ‘They are starting in to do it, and just before I 
came away I understood there isn’t anybody scratched or hurt but that goes 
to the first-aid room. We get some very good suggestions from these fellows 
who are fire brigade men, because they are regularly organized and they 
come across those things. 


Mr. Forman, Buffalo: Speaking for the Buffalo works of the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company, we have had first-aid rooms for three years, and at first we 
had some little hostility on the part of the men toward going in with a 
little scratch to the first-aid room, but for a year and a half we have had 
no trouble whatever. Our men go directly to the first-aid room with any 
little cut or scratch or whatever it may be. In fact, so much interested are 
they in the first-aid room and in the attendant there that they go to him 
for advice upon other matters, including sometimes family matters. 


Mr. Henry L. Scunur, New York Industrial Commission: In regard to 
the inspection of ladles and chains and things of that sort, under the code 
it is the duty of the employer to make a report monthly of these inspections. 
It is the duty of the inspectors, however, to see that the inspections are made, 
and I will say this, that in the upstate districts they get almost daily orders 
to the foundrymen to keep up these reports. 


Mr. TruMAN H. PLarr, Endicott, Johnson & Company: At the Congress 
last year, it was suggested that a reward be offered for suggestions that 
were adopted. I would like to hear something from the people who have 
had experience with the shop committees, whether it is better to have the 
rewards given for suggestions adopted or whether they try to rely upon the 
interest of the men in improving conditions. 
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Mr, Henry: I had one experience along that line. They offered rewards 
for suggestions as to safe-guards, etc., and a few suggestions were made by 
the men and we were politely told by the foreman to mind our own business 
— he would take care of that. Of course, that is no reflection on this man’s 
question as to how that is being worked out, 


Mr. WititAmMs: I do not wish to occupy your time, but we have had 
some experience in this work and I should be glad to refer to it briefly, with 
your permission. 

We have had safety committees in our works, the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company of Stamford, Connecticut. When they were organized, the 
foremen in the different rooms or shops were privileged only to make their 
recommendations as to membership on the safety committees and commit- 
tees on sanitation, and their recommendations did not necessarily mean the 
appointment of the individuals recommended. We reserve the right to 
examine into the qualifications of the individuals and make the selections 
ourselves. 

We made the foreman in. each case ex officio a member of the committee, 
but he was distinctly told that he could not exercise the right of veto upon 
anything that the committee desired to present for the consideration of what 
we call our service bureau, into the hands of the manager of which all the 
suggestions, all the recommendations of the committees, were to be sent. We 
adopted forms upon which the committees made their reports, simple in 
character so as to make the work of the committees as informal as possible, 
giving them every latitude to develop their individual initiative regarding 
the subjects covered by them. 

We received many suggestions that were of real value, that meant some- 
thing constructive for the plant and for the employees. On the other hand, 
we received many suggestions that in our judgment were of comparatively 
little value. Whenever we decided to disregard the suggestion of a commit- — 
tee, a notation was made upon the report of the action taken and the report 
filed. In that way, if the committee became peeved and the members of 
these committees are human— unless their recommendations are adopted 
they are quite apt to become a little peeved and if they did become so, all 
they had to do was to inquire and the action taken upon their recommenda- 
tion was there in black and white to indicate to them, and to their satis- 
faction, why the recommendation was not adopted. 

But again let me refer to a matter that I mentioned while I was on my 
feet before. We have found it almost as difficult to interest some of our 
foremen in our safety work as we found it difficult to interest the rank and 
file of our employees; particularly in our foundry, we found this to be the 
ease. We there had a foreman who had worked all the way up through 
the various grades in the foundry until he became a foreman, and he dis- 
liked very much the innovations that we in our wisdom thought were advis- 
able for the safety of the men employed in the foundry. 

I recall very distinctly having quite an argument with this particular 
foreman regarding the advisability of requiring the men while handling 
molten metal to wear leggings for their protection, and he very politely told 
me that if he was working on the floor and carrying that metal, he would 
not wear them. I argued with him for a while until I finally got him to 
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see that there was an advantage, and this is how I did it. We took the 
accident record of his foundry and pointed out to him in concrete form the 
risks that his men were obliged to take and the cost of these accidents in 
dollars and cents to the company. Finally we prevailed upon him to do 
this much, to help us to prevail on a few of the most intelligent men who 
were in the foundry to wear the leggings for the influence that their example 
might have upon others. We all know the value of example, and in that 
way, by getting two or three of the men in the foundry to begin the wear- 
ing of leggings, we finally succeeded in getting all of the men, or practically 
all of the men, carrying molten metal to wear leggings, and by that means 
we practically eliminated all of the accidents due to burns from molten 
metal, 

So there is a process of education that every employer must engage in, 
especially with some of the old-fashioned foremen, and I am sure that our 
experience is that of others. 

In regard to the difficulty of maintaining interest in the work, we suc- 
ceeded in overcoming that difficulty largely in this way, by having the 
manager of the service bureau go from time to time into the various shops, 
call the committees together — that is to say, call one committee at a time, 
in its own shop, discuss with that committee the problems thet had to be met 
in that particular shop and in that way, by going around through the various 
shops in the plant, we were enabled to reach them one by one and enlist their 
interest. 

I am glad to say that in a little more than two years the accident rate, 
by reason of our committee activities, has been very materially reduced and 
we hope to reduce it still further and hope some day to reduce it to the 
vanishing point. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: We will now go on to the third topic, ‘‘ Accident 
Prevention in Its Relation to Labor Turnover,” by Mr. Harl B. Morgan, the 
safety engineer of the Norton Company of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN ITS RELATION TO LABOR TURNOVER 
By Earn B. Morcan, SAFETY ENGINEER, NORTON: COMPANY 


The program states that this is to be a general round-table discussion and 
I was led to understand in the invitation which was extended to me that I 
was to lead this discussion. Therefore, I have not prepared a paper, but 
I have assumed that it was simply expected to have me outline the various 
phases of this problem as to how accident prevention is related to labor 
turnover and vice versa. I say vice versa because the two subjects naturally 
interlock and you can hardly consider one without giving due weight to the 
other. 

We are undoubtedly today confronted with a very serious problem in our 
industries — labor turnover. In order that we may discuss this proposition 
on common ground, let me explain to you what I mean by the term “ labor 
turnover.” We use it to mean a percentage of excessive hiring, figured on 
a yearly basis. 

I will give you an example. Let’s take a shop with, say, 2,600 employees 
as the average working force. Then suppose in one week we have fifty exits 
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and sixty entrances. That means that we have increased our working force 
during that week by ten men. We have excessively hired fifty men out of 
that sixty. If we take that and multiply by fifty-two, we will get 2,600 
and divide that by the average working force, which is 2,600, and you will 
have a labor turnover of one hundred per cent, 

Now, there are lots of ways of figuring labor turnover. I have talked to 
various co-workers and some of them say, “ We have a labor turnover of 
ten per cent,” which I know is ridiculously low. Then I have others tell me 
that they have four and five hundred per cent, the other extreme. I don’t 
think we are conversing on a common basis. 

Let’s take the other example where we have sixty exits and fifty entrances. 
That means that we have reduced our working force that week by ten 
employees; therefore, we will not figure our labor turnover on the basis of 
the exits but on the entrances, because we only excessively hired fifty men. 
There again you get fifty times fifty-two, or 2,600, the yearly basis, and 
you have one hundred per cent again. I think in this general discussion 
which I hope we will have on this subject that we will consider it on some 
such basis. 

Now, have you ever thought of this proposition in this way? Supposing 
a plant with a condition similar to that which I just cited, has a proposition 
put up to its manager to scrap his mechanical equipment one hundred per 
cent annually. I know you would get a rise out of him. Then there is no 
arguing the fact that scrapping one hundred per cent of the man equipment 
entails a loss which is pretty hard to calculate. In fact, it is one of the 
hardest things to do, to put your finger on something tangible which shows 
a value. Various authorities have ventured to assign the expense incurred in 
hiring men — we have it ranging from twenty-five dollars up to two hundred. 
I think it is purely and simply an individual problem. I don’t believe you 
can assign any empirical value. 

Now, let’s see how turnover and safety are related. In the first place, 
lost time accidents necessitate the hiring of new men and naturally create 
labor turnover. One phase of that to be considered very seriously is the 
fact that when an accident occurs and a new man has to be hired on the 
job, it is generally a rush proposition and you are unable to give the selec- 
tion of that man the special study which you should do and which you 
probably would do under normal circumstances. When hiring a man under 
pressure, you are not always able to get the quality of man which you are 
after, 

In the second place, serious accidents affect the morale of the shop. Men 
often quit and that, of course, requires substitutes. For example, just yes- 
terday in our own plant at Worcester, Massachusetts, we had an accident, 
a very unfortunate case where a man removed the safeguard and had his 
right hand crushed in a roll. It happened that six other men saw that 
accident and it simply got their goat and they had to quit. They weren’t 
any earthly account for the balance of the day; and we have had cases of 
where a man was absolutely thrown out entirely and he couldn’t go back 
to that employment. They simply lost their nerve. That created labor 


turnover. 
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Then I know of another case here in the State of New York in the pocket- 
knife industry, not only in one plant but in several plants, where large grind- 
ing wheels were unprotected and exploded or burst, as we used to call it, and 
created a great deal of mechanical damage and injured the employee and the 
whole shop was out. Nobody would work; and furthermore, it created an 
effect in the community among the parents so that they wouldn’t allow the 
younger generation to learn the trade. That is how accidents can affect the 
source of supply of labor, which is one of the elements of labor turnover. 

The third phase: Turnover increases the burden on your safety educa- 
tional work, no matter what form you conduct it in, whether it be com- 
mittees, personal contact, or all the various methods which we have had 
discussed here today ahd which I will not go into. New men have to be 
educated. There is nobody who will deny the fact, although I think there 
are a great many of us who are neglecting it, that one important phase of 
industry is that of educating the new man. Educating the new man simply 
means instructing him in a commonsense way about the things he ought to 
know in order to carry on his work without injury to himself, the machine or 
his fellow workmen. 

Another thing, excessive turnover means that you are getting a “ floater ”’ 
class, and we all know that the floater class of labor carries with it a larger 
potential hazard of carelessness than the steady worker who lives in the 
environment of a home, where the presence of those dear to him tends to 
balance him and steady him and give him something worth-while to work for. 
The floater has no obligations and he doesn’t care, 

Fifth, safety work or whatever you want to call it — accident prevention — 
undoubtedly helps to hold men. I will cite an example. We had a case 
where one of our men received a very slight scratch and did not report to 
the hospital, We have a follow-up system in our plant and if a man is 
absent over three days, we immediately send a follow-up man to find out 
what is the matter. If he is injured, we want to know it so that he can 
get attention. If he has illness, we want to know it so that we can help; and 
we want to know whether we can expect him back to work and whether we 
should put a substitute or a permanent man in his place. We found this man 
with a very badly infected arm on the fourth day. It was very bad. We 
had to argue and plead and almost drag that man to the hospital to get 
proper attention. He had had absolutely no protection whatever. After 
several days of heroic treatment, we finally saved the man’s hand. He was 
a foreigner, and when it came time to make final settlement and place him 
on a somewhat easier type of job, he came into my office and said, “ Well, 
now, I really appreciate what you fellows did for me. Believe me, this com- 
pany will have to fire me to get rid of me now.” 

There is a loyal worker as a direct result of safety work. I could go on 
and give you instance after instance of where men have come before us in 
our office, after they have had some experience and have had it brought home 
to them what the accident meant to them in dollars and cents and what it 
meant to their families, and they have become loyal workers because they 
saw that the company was going to do the square thing. It is simply an 
application of the Golden Rule. 
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I was very much put out—2éin fact, I can hardly believe some of the 
testimony that was offered here today that workmen were being discrim1- 
nated against for suggesting safety precautions. I don’t think that is true 
in the majority of cases. I think that if there are some such cases, that 
employer is simply fooling himself and he had better get. out of the way, 
because the steam-roller is coming. But I know that for every one of that 
kind, there are thousands who are simply begging for cooperation and can’t 
get it. 

I don’t know that there is any other phase of this problem for me to analyze, 
but I have placed the subject before you, Mr. Chairman, and I understand 
there is to be a general discussion, I don’t want to consume all the time, 
and I will be very glad to answer any questions. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


COMMISSIONER WrARD: ‘We are ready for discussion on Mr. Morgan’s 
paper, the third topic. 

Mr. L. W. CHANry: I take particular interest in this topic because for the 
last four or five years I have been trying to discover what the relation was 
of labor turnover to the accident rate in the iron and steel industry, and I 
am going to take your time but a moment to specify a few of the things 
which we think we have found out. 

I use a different expression from that in common use; perhaps the thing 
which I gave attention to is a little different. I consider labor recruiting 
rather than labor turnover, labor recruiting being the number of new men 
introduced into the conditions of industry in relation to the number of men 
employed. I get what I call the labor recruiting rate, so many men per 
thousand employed, introduced into the particular factory or industry which 
I am considering. 

There are two ways in which you can go at this question of labor recruit- 
ing. You can try to find out the actual rate of accident occurrence to the 
recent recruit, the man who has been at work less than six months in the 
plant — what his rate is as compared with the man who has been at work 
between six months and one year. That is one way of going at it. Another 
way is to follow the step-by-step development of labor recruiting at a time 
when it is rising and see whether the accident rate follows or does not follow 
that rising recruiting rate. 

On the first point, it is very difficult to get satisfactory figures. It is easy 
enough to determine how long the man who is hurt has been working for that 
particular concern, but to find out how many men there were working for 
that concern with the same degree of experience is very difficult. We have 
only succeeded in finding out in one case what we believe to be approximately 
the accurate figures. I am not going to bother you with a lot of figures. I 
am simply going to say that we found over a period of five months in a big 
steel works that the accident rate of those who had been at work six months 
and under was the highest of all the employees. Next to them came those 
who had been working over six months and less than a year, and so it went 
on through the seriés, steadily dropping with the increased experience of the 
man until we came to those who had been at work for fifteen years and more, 
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quite a large group of them, and they didn’t have any accidents at all during 
five months. 

Now, I am not suggesting that the fifteen years’ experience was what saved 
them from having an accident rate. I don’t think it was. I think that they 
didn’t suffer so many accidents because the employee who has been at work 
for fifteen years is very apt to be — some of them at least — in less hazardous 
employment. They have gotten into supervisory jobs, perhaps. They ought 
to have gotten into some of them by that time, and in other ways they have 
been moved out of the danger zone; so the entire absence of injury to those 
who had been at work over fifteen years is not significant, but it is exceed- 
ingly significant that in this one case where we were able to determine the 
two things, how long the injured man had been at work and how many men 
there were of that degree of experience, the increased experience was steadily 
accompanied by a lessened accident rate. 

Going ‘at it in the other way for a moment, you will find that whenever 
industry begins to revive after a period of depression, the accident rate goes 
up with the revival. That has come to be so constant an experience that 
the exceptions prove the rule, rather than otherwise. We have had in the 
last few years, three bulges in industrial activity. One came along about 
1910, following the depression of 1908; another one came in 1912 and 1913, 
and another one came in 1916. In each of those cases in the iron and steel 
industry, the accident rate has gone up, and it has gone up precisely at the 
point where labor recruiting culminated. Where the largest number of new 
men wis coming in, was the point where the greatest number of accidents 
was occurring. It was very interesting to me that the point of greatest 
employment and the point of highest product per man came later. It wasn’t 
the speeding up of the man or because he was working hard, because at the 
time the men were working hardest and turning out the biggest product, the 
rate was going down; but it did coincide with the point where the largest 
number of men was coming in. 

These things are coming out later, but I offer them before they are pub- 
lished because it seems to bear on this question. Does labor turnover influ- 
ence the accident rate? I think it does beyond any doubt. 


Mr. Henry: I would like to ask a question of Mr. Morgan, seeking informa- 
tion perhaps from the best source. That is what we are here for. 

He said that most of the firms were practicing some of these things that 
he spoke of and that the ones who weren’t would have to get out of the way 
of the steam-roller. For that reason, I will give him what information I can 
from the labor standpoint. In speaking of the industrial relations of work-— 
men and employer and so forth, I don’t know that there is any representative 
here of the unskilled laborer, and I think that is unfortunate. If there is, 
I would like to hear from him and have him defend that vast army of workers 
that is unskilled, as they term it in employment. 

A few of us here are in the unskilled class of mechanics, as they term it, 
and we are rapidly developing into specialized men, keeping pace with the 
time. However, I want to say something about the turnover of labor from 
our point of view. I have been what is termed a floating worker, and it has 
been asserted here that sometimes such a man is a bad investment. Perhaps 
he is in that particular industry, which I believe is grindstones and so forth. 
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Mr. Morcan: But we are in the foundry business. We have a foundry 
and we are a very representative company. { 


Mr. Henry: Well, there were conditions prior to this time when we were 
fortunate to get work. We had to be floaters in order to get work, and that 
condition necessitated action by somebody through organization. In defense 
of the men that are called floating workmen, I guess if most of them had their 
choice and if conditions were suitable, they would be as anxious to be under 
ideal home conditions as other people, but conditions sometimes don’t allow 
that. The cost of turnover in some instances makes men leave their jobs. 

I am-not going to put the “ bug” on the employer, but there is a misunder- 
standing of the relationship that prevails between the men in charge of those 
jobs and the employees. I have got as much feeling as any other man, and 
I would like to have a foreman approach me with the same respect that he 
gives to others. 


Mr. Morean: I don’t want to let you get by that point without telling 
you what we are trying to do, and we are only representative of a lot of 
others; we are not alone on this. No foreman in our plant can discharge a 
man. ‘The power to discharge is taken away from him. They have to refer 
back to the employment department and there they have to go through a 
clearance man and they try to clear up all those petty things. Oftentimes a 
man is placed under another foreman if he can’t get along with his present 
foreman. There is no man in our plant who is discharged because some fore- 
man picks on him. That is one of the biggest factors in reducing labor 
turnover. 


Mr. Henry: Here is the thing I am talking about that has been the cause 
of trouble. They will approach you in a manner that is not becoming to them 
or anybody else and naturally you resent it. When you do, out you go. In 
some instances it leads to a quarrel. That is one of the causes, if you are 
seeking the causes of turnover in labor. Perhaps it is a minor one, but that 
is one of them. 

I know lots of men — some of my associates here today — we have traveled 
around more or less and we have been competent workmen. The proof of 
that is that we could stay a year in one place and our production was just 
as good as that of the other men there. If it hadn’t been, we couldn’t have 
stayed there. 

This labor question has been argued pro and con, but that has been one of 
the causes. Men have been discharged because of introducing organization 
into a plant, and that is another cause of turnover in labor in some instances. 
Those are a few reasons that I know of, and there are other brothers who 
represent the unskilled class, particularly the foreign laborers, who could tell 
you other things. The way I have seen some men treated in the iron and 
steel industry, the way they treat foreigners and refer to them as cattle, is 
awful; and those men hear of it and it causes dissension among them. They 
are just as human as anybody else, and perhaps they quit that employment 
and consequently become part of the turnover of labor. 


Mrs. O’ConNnELL, New York City: I have heard only of the large plants 
where there are employment managers and where every effort is made to 
reduce the turnover, but I would like to hear something more from employers 
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of from twenty-five to two hundred men. I understand that in the large 
plants there is a great effort to keep the labor turnover down, not to give 
the foreman too much power, but the plants I have known about have been © 
smaller ones and I would like to hear from somebody on that. 


Mr. JouHN A. PerRKINS, Manager, Harmony Mills, Cohoes: I have listened 
with a great deal of attention to several of the speakers this afternoon. I 
was a Inember of a labor union in 1886 and I stuck to the labor union as long 
as there was any there. I have been an employer of labor for about twenty- 
five years. We have about two thousand hands and every hand in that mill 
is a committee on safety. We are also a member of this association and we 
have the bulletin board papers coming in every week, and I must say that I 
think it is a waste of money. I don’t think there hag been one of them read 
in the last year. Nearly all of that bulletin board stuff is a waste of money. 
Nobody ever pays any attention to it. 

A paper came in one day which showed nails sticking up through a board. 
We have a carpenter to put up these bulletins and he pasted them up all 
around the mill, and that afternoon we had some work down around our tene- 
ments and he was turning the boards with the sharp ends of the nails up. 
That was how much he noticed it, and that is about the way it works out 
with all those people. 

The first thing we do when we have anybody come into our mill, the foreman 
instructs them and cautions them about the dangerous machinery, and while 
I agree with one of the gentlemen who said that there are more accidents 
among new help, there is such a thing as becoming so familiar with danger 
that they ignore it and I have seen in my time a lot of accidents among men 
who were experienced in the business they were at. 

In regard to having a centralized employment bureau, that will never be 
done in a mill that I have anything to do with if I can prevent it. I worked 
up through all the grades, from card-stripper up, and I think I can speak 
intelligently from both points of view. A man, before he becomes a foreman, — 
should work up all along the line. If he hasn’t done that, the man who puts 
him in that place ought not to be in a place where he could put a foreman in. 
If that man has worked up from the lower end to be foreman, he surely knows 
what it is to be in the other fellow’s place, and just the minute you take the 
hiring and discharging of the men out of his hands, just that soon you create 
disorder and they don’t care any more about the foreman than that (snaps 
finger ). 

One of the first requirements of an overseer or foreman is, Can he get 
along with help? If we have a man who is continually changing help, he 
won't stay long, and we don’t change many men. We use a little care in 
selecting our help and we use a whole lot of care in letting them go. We have 
about six hundred tenements in our district that the company owns, and I am 
trying to recruit help right from among those tenements. I am not going 
outside to try to hire help from my neighbor by offering them higher pay and 
then have him take them from me in the same way, but I go out among the 
young people that are coming up and I encourage them to go into my work. 

I am going to touch just a little on the child labor law. Of course, every- 
body will want to hit me with a brick. Last spring my son came to me and 
he said, “ There is a case of extreme poverty in one of our houses,” and he 
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told me quite a sad tale and I went up there. I found a woman with five 
children. Her husband had run away and left her two or three years ago and 
the oldest boy was sixteen years of age, will be next February, and the woman 
was a little, frail woman and the boy was a big, husky youth. 

I asked some questions and gave them a little assistance. I said to the boy, 
“Do you go to school?” He said, “ Yes, I do.” I said, ‘‘ Well, do you want 
to go to work during your vacation?” ‘“ Yes,” he said, “I do very much.” 
I said, “If you will come down to the mill I will see that you go to work.” 

So the day the school closed, down came the boy with his face all beaming 
and smiling. He said, “Mr. Perkins, I am ready for the job.” I said, 
“Have you got your school card?” He said, ‘No, I haven’t.” I said, “All 
right. You slip over to the school superintendent and get your card.” He 
went over and came back and said, ‘‘ The superintendent won’t give me a 
card.” I called up the superintendent and asked what was the matter, and 
he said, “The boy hasn’t finished the sixth grade.” I said, “Do you mean 
to say that that boy can’t work during vacation months without a card?” 
He said, “ No, he can not. That is the law.” 

The boy walked the streets and his mother had to support him. I think the 
quicker that law is changed, the better it is for this state. 


Mr. Morean: I would like to answer the two questions; in the first place, 
although the last speaker’s remarks were not directly on the subject of the 
relation of turnover to accident prevention, I would like to say that I don’t 
believe the gentleman has the correct analysis in his mind of how the modern 
employment department is run. I know of no employment department that 
will take away the prerogatives of the foremen in their respective depart- 
ments, and I know they are not thrust down the man’s throat. It is simply 
a matter of taking your paper and pencil and figuring which way costs the 
most, the old method or the new method. 

In regard to the small plant or the small job, the thing resolves itself down 
to taking only a part of the time of one particular person. I don’t care what 
the size is, it is large enough to put it in the hands of one person. I know 
of plenty of small shops where the superintendent or somebody, sometimes one 
of the officers, takes care of the functions of an employment ‘office. It doesn’t 
consume all of their time. I know plenty of shops who are cutting down their 
turnover by just such a method as outlined. In my discussion, I merely out- 
lined these things so that the discussion would bring out the points. 


Mrs. O’ConNnELL: Mr. Chairman, I hoped that we might hear from some- 
body who is in a smaller plant. Is there nobody here who employs less than 
two thousand? 


Mr. Cuttps: I happen to know of a shop in our town of Rochester which 
employs about 200 or 250 people. I am not connected with that shop but I 
know the manager very well and I like him and I like his relations with his 
employees. He said to me one day, touching on the labor turnover matter, 
“Nobody can get out of here with a raw deal.” That was his way of putting 
it, and it is so. I know of the feeling that his men have toward him and I 
know of his relations with the foreman. 

Not long ago that man employed a trained nurse, and I was very much 
astonished. JI didn’t suppose it would pay in a plant of that kind. I am 
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an insurance man, by the way, and I couldn’t see. how it was going to work 
out. I don’t carry his insurance, either. He told me that he saved the wages 
of that nurse, twenty dollars a week, twice over in the saving of labor turn- © 
over. He employs a great many women and a great many men, too. It is a 
mixed plant; and he says that the time that employees lay off for one cause 
or another — sickness or accidents —has been cut down so that the nurse’s 
wages are purely velvet. 


Mr. PERKINS: In relation to the trained nurse, last month we had forty- 
six cases in the emergency room and out of the forty-six, three lost time. 
Some of our men were very much opposed to the trained nurse at first, but 
I think that the trained nurse and the first-aid room are two of the greatest 
benefits that a company can add. 


Mr. PACKARD, Rochester: I happen to be the employment supervisor of a 
company employing about five hundred, as well as handling the safety work. 
Because of the class of people we have to employ, we are not in a position to 
pay the same salaries that are paid in plants of the caliber of the Norton 
Company or any of the larger plants. When the employment department was 
started, the department heads were to a very large extent opposed to it, but 
in the last two years we have secured the cooperation of the department heads 
to the extent that we have even placed back in a department where the 
department head has discharged him, the same man, and it has worked out to 
the mutual satisfaction of both the department head and the man, as well as 
the organization. 


Mr. Morcan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that thought 
expressed there. I think we have all demonstrated the fact that we can’t hold 
men by wages. Any of you who will analyze your turnover will find out that 
the men who left because of the chance to get more wages are far in the 
minority. It is the conditions of work, the remoteness, the transportation 
facilities and the attitude of the foremen under which they are working and 
all those things, which far outweigh the mere matter of wage. 


Mr. Packarp: It is entirely a matter of selling your conditions in this day 
and generation — selling your conditions, not a matter of wages. 


Mr. WM. GorMAN, Factory Inspector, Buffalo: Mr. Perkins, I believe, 
raised the question of employing children under sixteen years of age in the 
vacation period without an employment certificate. Since this Congress 
opened we have heard many of the speakers lay great stress upon the matter 
of education. The requirement today of the compulsory education law of New 
York State is that a boy, if he is fifteen, shall have passed through the sixth 
grade before he can be employed, which in my opinion is a pretty small and 
meager education for a child to have before he is taken into a factory. I 
believe that the law of New York State did a wise thing when it said that no 
child, unless he has fulfilled that requirement, shall be permitted to work in 
any factory in New York State. 


Mr. Perkins: I don’t criticise the law as applying to the year around, 
but during the vacation months. The mother of this particular family was | 
destitute and the boy was much more able to work than she is. She is work- 
ing in the mill and he is roaming the streets; and you breed more criminals, 
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both male and female, by that roaming of the streets, with nobody to look 
after them, than in almost any other way, and the injury done is more than 
the benefit derived from keeping them out of the factories. 


Mr. GoRMAN: Mr. Perkins, that is one case, is it not? That is just one 
case that you cite? 


Mr. PERKINS: I say that this is one case that I saw, but I have seen 
thousands of cases where these boys and girls get into all kinds of trouble 
from not having anybody to look after them. If they were working they 
would be much better off. 


Mr. GorMAN: Is that because they are not working in the vacation period? 
Mr. Perkins: That is what I am referring to. 


Mr. J. L. Gernon, Deputy Industrial Commissioner: I am afraid that Mr. 
Perkins has the wrong viewpoint — that is, if a child can’t work in the vaca- 
tion period or any other period, it will deprave its morals to be on the street. 
Now, if that was true, most of our children would be depraved, because nobody 
has thought about them enough to provide any other place but the street for 
the average child to play in. 

Of course, Mr. Perkins is using an argument that is given to almost every 
inspector almost every day, the same argument on the child labor question. 
The inspector must perform his duty. If we are going to permit the inspectors 
to use their own personal feelings in the application of the New York labor 
law, there will never be any standard such as we have heard something of 
here today. 

The discussion today has developed something. I remember when it was 
stated less than three years ago to the National Safety Council that it was 
pretty near time that we had some standards on safeguards. The best 
authorities on safety engineering in this country told us that you couldn’t 
standardize it. In less than three years they have changed their attitude, 
so that there is a demand for standardization. Maybe on Thursday we will 
tell the representative of the Merit Rating Board some of the things that 
the employers tell us about their inspectors. 

Now, it isn’t a question of what the employer says, because I want to say 
this—and I think I can bear testimony to this from some experience, 
because I have been in this work for some years—TI think that in New 
York State we have got the finest class of manufacturers as a class that they 
have in any state, and they will equal those of any state in the Union. But 
that doesn’t say that they are all ideal, by any means, and we have heard 
much today about what some plants are doing. Some of the plants are far 
ahead of the law, some of the plants are far ahead of the times, and I was 
very much interested in the gentleman’s statement on the platform when he 
said that the turnover isn’t due to wage conditions. Now, if his statement is 
correct, then the manufacturers of this State are wrong, because invariably 
they tell you that the turnover is due to the fact that the manufacturer in 
the vicinity or near vicinity has been robbing them of much of their help 
because of an increase in wages, and that is particularly true at the present 
time. 
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We have had numerous complaints as the inspectors have gone through 
the State. I have had it made to me in the last three months at least a hun- 
dred times by manufacturers, who said that because some plant is making 
war material they can pay excessive prices and “ We have lost our help. We 
are in a business such that we can’t pay those prices.” That is true. 

So if the argument of the gentleman on the platform is correct, then the 
manufacturers’ argument is wrong. The analysis of the whole thing is the 
treatment of the help. You would be surprised if you knew what some of 
the manufacturers in this State are doing. I am holding no paper for the 
manufacturers, because I have to disagree with them lots of times. We have 
manufacturers in this State who are large manufacturers, and they don’t 
want to do anything. In less than a week I had a letter from one of the 
largest manufacturers in this State and he didn’t want to guard his 
machinery and he submitted a proposition that they lock up the basement 
of his plant so that nobody could go in it while the machinery was moving, 
evidently admitting that he had a very hazardous condition. 

But that isn’t true of all of them. They are spending thousands and 
thousands of dollars. We had sixty thousand compliances with safety orders 
last year, and you might be amazed and say that I don’t know what I was 
talking about if I told you that that meant over 500,000 machines were 
guarded in the State of New York. That is what the manufacturers are 
doing, but we have some plants that know how to handle their help better 
than others. 

The lady here asked what they are doing in small plants. I will tell you 
what they are doing in one plant in one city not very far from here, with 
less than a hundred employees. The girls that work in the plant sit in 
rocking-chairs all day long. There is music given to them continuously. If 
you went into the place, you would find the walls nicely decorated. The 
conditions are ideal. They have a rest room and all the embellishments of 
employment. When you talk to the man—you might say that he is 
crazy — he says this, “ This isn’t philanthropy. This isn’t charity. This is 
pure business. J have tested this and I don’t have any trouble about getting 
help. My trouble is, when one of these girls drops out to get married, there 
is a row because I can’t satisfy all of the people that want to come in here.” 

That is an actual condition and that exists in the city of Rochester. He 
says this, “ When a girl comes into my plant and is here for three months, 
I have an investment of six hundred dollars.” We have to assume that that 
man is conducting a successful business, not an enormously large one, but 
those are his statements. If that is true, in a measure he has solved a 
great problem for many of the larger manufacturers. 

If it is true that the people don’t leave employment for more money, then 
that is an indictment against the manufacturers, because they surely could 
give them the conditions, and probably to give them the conditions would 
cost less than to give them the wages; so I can hardly harmonize the two 
statements. 


Mr. Morcan: That is a challenge to my figures and it is up to me to defend 
them, or my statement about wages. I quoted from our experience in the 
community of Boston and Worcester, in the machine tool industry mostly. 
I want to show you an incident that will bear out my statement. 
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I said a true analysis, not taking what John Jones said he left for, but to 
go out and find why he left. For a long time we got overheated because we 
saw a great number of men leaving on account of wages. Other plants around 
there indicted us, together with another plant which was doing a great 
deal of welfare work, and said that we were stealing their labor, and it was 
up to us to defend ourselves. We had a round-table meeting of the heads 
of all the industries of the community and we said, “ We will put the cards 
on the table.” 

What happened? The two industries, ours and another one, were charged 
with stealing labor, and we had the lowest wage-scale of any in town, and 
yet we were accused of stealing men by paying higher wages. What was the 
answer? Every time we had some activity such as a ball game or a big 
parade, on the Monday morning afterwards, invariably we had three or four 
hundred men at our employment office, and I have made it a special point 
to ask them why they came. They said, “ We want to work with a company 
that does things,” and I know of men, time and again, who came to us and 
worked at less wages than they were getting previously, because we investi- 
gated and we know. 

There is another thing about the floater. We have had men leave and we 
have investigated and have found them out on a fishing trip. We asked them 
why they left and they said that seven months of work was about all they 
could stand and they were taking two.weeks’ vacation. That is what I calla 
floater. 


Mr. Henry: I thought you meant a floater as applying to any laboring 
man who wortks in different places. 


Mr. Morgan: I am defending my statement against you, my dear sir. 
About this floater, we find that there are men who chronically want a vaca- 
tion. I am inclined to think that we have got to take cognizance of that 
and give a vacation to some of these men. I have been turning the problem 
over in my mind. There is a large number of these men who simply get a 
little money ahead and say, “I want a vacation,” and they don’t come back. 


Mr. MAnnine: Did I understand the speaker to say that his company has 
ball games and parades? 


Mr. Morcan: We do, sir, and we believe in all activities which go to 
make for a happier workman. If you can tell us how to make our plant a 
safer and better place to work in, we will go you. 


Mr. Mannine: I suggest that you introduce fishing trips and you might 
keep those floaters. 


Mr, Morean: Mr. Chairman, I think that my trip has been well worth- 
while. I always like to say in my report that I have gained something 
worth-while so as to justify my expense account. 


‘ 


Mr. MANNING: To be serious, I have sat and listened for two days to the 
questions discussed in this room in regard to the safety appliances and the 
best method of>getting them introduced. That is my understanding, in a 
rough way — ; 


Mr. Morean: This is labor turnover that we are talking about. 
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Mr. MAnnine: It also applies to the reduction of industrial accidents and 
other things. That is, that has been the general discussion. Not everybody 
has discussed that particular phase of the case. 


COMMISSIONER Wr1ARD: Do you want to take up the question of this last 
paper, or something else in general? 


Mr. MANNING: I am going to discuss the general situation, the same as 
I think it has been discussed by mostly every one who took the floor here 
this afternoon — the child labor problem, the question of reducing the acci- 
dents, and one thing and another, in conjunction with the turnover of labor. 
If it is not permissible, I will wait until later. 


COMMISSIONER WIARD: I wonder if there is anything else on this par- 
ticular paper. If there isn’t, then we will close it up and open the meeting 
to anybody who wants to talk. 


Mr. Henry: There is one more point. He said that at the round-table 
meeting, the excuse given was higher wages, and after all the benefactions 
that came from this company, it was shown that its people were the lowest- 
paid in that city. That is what he said. Now, if that is so, it is a brand 
new thing to me — lowering wages and holding people. 


Mr. HAvENS: The program calls for the employers to talk one day and 
the employees to talk another, and I think our friend who wanted to discuss 
the situation in general will have an opportunity to do so on either one or 
the other of the next two days. 


Mr. Morcan: I would like to say that there is no answer to a narrow 
point of view such as that. I don’t think any employer is taking any such 
attitude. We will pay the price for value received. 


(COMMISSIONER WIARD: Anything else on this last paper by’ Mr. Morgan? 
I might say that Mr. Little has arrived and he will be on the program to- 
morrow morning. He should have been on this morning. His paper is 
“Responsibility of Uncle Sam as an Employer.” I am advised by the 
Program Committee that they are expecting a great deal from Mr. Little in 
the way of what he may give us from the consideration of the fact that we 
are at war. 

Now, if there is nothing else, we will close our meeting. 


TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4 


PRESIDING OFFICER: EDwARD P. Lyon, NEw YorK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


COMMISSIONER Lyon: While we are waiting for some of the audience to be 
seated, I want to say just a word about the Compensation Law, which was 
mentioned this afternoon. 

The Compensation Law, of course, is intended to give a man his money 
when he needs it most, I can’t help thinking that if the gentleman who was 
injured had gotten word of his injury to the insurance company at first, 
instead of waiting until he had recovered after ten weeks, he wouldn’t have 
had to wait so long before his compensation came. 

And then there is another thing which employers, I think, ought to under- 
stand and to practice. There is no reason in the world why an injured 
workman, if he is clearly injured within the hazard of the work, should have 
to wait a single day for compensation. Section 20-a of the Compensation 
Law was designed to make it possible for an employer who has an injured 
workman to immediately give that man money to take care of his injuries 
and with entire impunity, because the statute provides that if you do that, 
and take the proper receipt, you will get full credit for it from the insurance 
carrier. 

I fear that employers throughout the State do not take advantage of that 
proposition, and it seems to me that in many cases, immediate relief, when 
it is most desirable, could be given with perfect’ safety by employers who 
are satisfied that a man has been injured in the course of his employment. 
I thought that explanation of that delay in giving compensation ought to 
be made. Of course, if a man is injured, he ought to let somebody know at 
once that he is injured and then the processes of examination can begin 
before he gets well instead of waiting ten weeks for it. These Safety Con- 
gresses are progressive in their nature. We can not too often reiterate the 
truths that these Congresses are designed to impress upon employers and 
employees alike. The (Compensation Law is designed to be a great benefit to 
a man who has had an industrial accident, but we never want to lose sight 
of the idea that it is far, far better to obviate the necessity for compen- 
sation than to pay compensation. The injured workman, of course, knows 
without being tutored very much that it is far better for him to have a hand 
on his arm than to have it taken off and have it paid for. The employer, too, 
is beginning to find out that not only is it humane to prevent accidents, but 
it is also economical. It pays a man better to prevent his workman from 
being injured than it does to pay compensation for an injured workman. 

The two working in conjunction, the injured man in his desire to be a 
whole man, and the employer in his desire to keep whole men in his employ, 
and both of them actuated by economic considerations as well as considera- 
tions of humanity, are a great impetus in making factory conditions safe in 
states that have compensation laws. 

Just at present we are confronted perhaps with another reason. If con- 
ditions continue as they are, we are going to have a great drain upon our 
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resources of men to carry on not only our ordinary occupations, but to carry 
on the industries directly connected with the war, and as the war goes on 
and our men begin to come back from the foreign fields in great numbers, 
as they may, crippled and maimed, and our hospitals begin to be filled, the 
thing. will not only come to be a matter of humanity and a matter of 
economy, but it may easily become a case of military necessity that industrial 
accidents shall be reduced to the minimum in order that the industries of 
the country may not suffer, and particularly in order that our armies abroad 
and our allies may not be crippled in the things they must have in order 
to win the war. 

Our first number on the program is to be a moving picture film, the name 
of it being “The Price of Thoughtlessness.” I want Mr. Van Brunt, before 
the film is run, to just explain to you in a few words what the film is about 
and what it teaches. Mr. Van Brunt, will you let us have a few words on 
that? 


Mr. A. J. Van Brunt, Director Safety Education, Public Service Corpo- 
ration of ‘New Jersey: ‘The film was made primarily by us and for us. It 
is not the kind of film that would ordinarily be exhibited in public, but I 
don‘t feel that this is the public in that way. I feel that you people will 
understand that the film as it will be shown is of more interest to our own 
people because we have put our own people in it. For instance, there are 
several outings shown and with the exception of two of the characters, every 
one of the characters appearing in it are our own people. So if it is a little 
draggy, if it doesn’t come up to the ordinary moving picture film such as 
you are accustomed to paying your nickel—I beg your pardon — your 
quarter to see, don’t be tired of it, because it does teach a lesson and it 
teaches this lesson, if you please. 

The transportation end of our department has one particular sore spot. 
There is one particular person that we only like once. I am going to intro- 
duce him first by word of mouth and then you can see him in the film, together 
with his family. I refer to Mr. Hurry-up. Do you know him? He gets up 
in the morning eleven or nine minutes late, invariably. He fills the whole 
house with roars as to what he did with his coat or hat or necktie. After 
he gets the entire family all fussed up, he grabs a cup of coffee, throws it 
somewhere near his mouth and runs for the trolley car or railroad train for 
his business. 

He is the sore spot in all transportation companies, The ambulance gets 
him, the hospital gets him, and by and by, thank the Lord, the undertaker 
gets him and then we have no further trouble with him. It costs us money 
when the undertaker gets him, whether it is our fault or not. 

I don’t presume there are any people, either male or female, in this 
audience who belong to that family. If you do, get a divorce. If you have 
any notion of marrying into it,— don’t. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, if somebody will “douse the glim ” we will have 
the picture. 

MOVING PICTURES 
“The Price of Thoughtlessness ” a motion picture film depicting the dan- 


gers into which careless, unthinking people, who are never prompt but always 
in a hurry, fall, was then exhibited. 
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CoMMISSIONER Lyon: As you see by your programs, the program for this 
evening has been arranged by the Museum of Safety, and I want to have 
just a word from Mr. A. H. Young, the Director of the American Museum 
of Safety. 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN GENERAL 
By ArrHur H. YouneG, Director, American Museum of Safety 


I think just a word of explanation is due as to why we have interjected 
just this sort of a program in an Industrial Safety Congress. Commissioner 
Lyon has ably contrasted the maiming and crippling that is going on as a 
war measure with the unnecessary maiming and crippling in industry. It 
just goes to show how we have concentrated in America on this subject of 
industrial safety. 

A few years ago it was almost unthought of, and today nearly every one 
in the country knows of the steps that are being taken by industrial cor- 
porations and by organized State bureaus and by almost every public agency. 

Our thought in presenting this program is just this: Lest we forget. Not 
all of the cripples of our country and not all of the orphans are made by 
industrial accidents. The history of New York City today shows that the 
automobile is taking almost two lives a day, and certainly more than one 
thousand lives will have been sacrificed needlessly through the instrumentality 
of the automobile alone during the current year in this state. 

A thousand lives — rather a careless expression! I don’t think we stop to 
grasp it. It is probably three times as many people as we have here tonight, 
that will unnecessarily lose their lives during the current year in the State 
of New York; and along with that there will be a terrible toll in the homes 
as well. You scarcely pick up a paper today, no matter how small the 
locality, without reading of a death due to the burning of a home through 
careless playing with matches by children or possibly of some little infant 
which has pulled over on itself the pot of boiling water left a little too close 
to the edge of the stove by Mrs. Hurry-up, or possibly a laundress left a tub 
or boiler full of boiling water on the floor and the little infant fell into it. 

Now, we can all take measures to stop these accidents and to prevent this 

horrible toll. In crossing the street, of course, the natural way is to do just 
like the chicken does — go across. But if we stop to think and look up and 
down as we step to the curb, possibly we can influence the death rate from 
the automobile. Certainly, if we do away with the use of the strike-any-place 
match and substitute the strike-on-the-box match and see that it is only 
stored high on the wall or on the shelf where the children can’t get at it; 
certainly, if we tell the children of the dangers of playing with fire and play- 
ing around bonfires; and certainly, if we take care that the coffee pot of 
boiling coffee and the wash-boiler full of boiling water are not left carelessly, 
we can influence the toll there. 
- All this can be done without interference with and will positively assist the 
work of industrial safety and safeguarding. The program tonight will 
present to you a state-wide campaign which has been made by Mr. Van Brunt. 
He has personally talked to every school child in the State of New Jersey. 
He has come here tonight at considerable personal inconvenience to himself, 
just to tell how it was done in that state, and we hope that it may possibly 
suggest to sojourners here the thought of how similar campaigns can be 
started in other states. 
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Mr. Clark and Master Oshlag will present to you a campaign recently con- 
ducted and still being conducted in Rochester, where the school was utilized 
as an agency for public safety. The Chamber of Commerce there enlisted 
every force and every factor which might be brought to bear upon the reduc- 
tion of accidents, and not the least interesting of all of the activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce is that of the schools of Rochester. What they did 
there can be done in other cities and in other towns with just as splendid 
results. 

Many of the audience here are representatives of the Industrial Commis- 
sion’s departments. We have manufacturers and leaders and captains of 
industry. We have the safety supervisors and we have the workmen, and you 
all are a factor and a force in your community. Many of you are going to 
organize community meetings for safety, for as the campaign for industrial 
safety goes on, you not only have your committee meetings and your meetings 
of all of your workmen in which safety is presented, but then you go further 
and seek to carry the idea of safety all the way into the home, so that when 
the workman starts out in the morning he will have the thought of safety 
ever present with him. 

In organizing those campaigns, why not stop just a moment and consider 
the advisability of including some such activity as will be described here 
tonight for general public safety? We say we know that last year 22,000 
lives were lost in industry and 600,000 employees received serious injuries, 
disabling them for more than four weeks. That is as many people as we 
raised in the National Army on the first draft; and 1,500,000 employees were 
injured so seriously that they lost more than the day on which they were 
injured. We don’t know exactly what the toll has been in violent accidents 
other than industrial, but it undoubtedly far exceeds the figures I have just 
mentioned. 

So why disregard that phase of it? Why not, without dissipating our 
energy at all in our industrial safety work, just include this other subject 
and not only in your meetings, but in your daily acts, in your conversation, 
in your home life, spread the idea; and the thought in presenting the program 
here tonight is just that little one, “ Lest we forget,” and so that we will do 
what good we can as we go. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The title of Mr. Van Brunt’s paper is “The Public Safety 
Campaign of the State of New Jersey.” Mr. Van Brunt. 


PUBLIC SAFETY, CAMPAIGN OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


By A. J. Van Brunt, Director Safety Education, Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. 


I have been requested to tell you this evening a few of the methods employed 
by us in the State of New Jersey in our endeavor to carry on this work, to 
do our bit to win the war by conserving hands and feet, legs, arms, lives and 
property. We of the State of New Jersey feel that we have every reason to 
be proud of the work that we have done and of the results that we have 
attained in the promulgating of the safety first thought, and I presume that 
if you people of the State of New York are brought to recognize the desir- 
ability and necessity, you will also make efforts to accomplish the results 
that we have attained. 
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So far as I have been able to ascertain, there has been no saying, slogan, 
by-word or catch phrase which has lasted as long as the phrase, “ Safety 
first.” Those of us who have reached the age of maturity and who, like 
myself, having passed through the spring and summer of life, are now 
luxuriating in the joys of autumn, will remember many phrases and sayings 
that for a time were extremely popular and on everybody’s tongue, but in 
longer or shorter periods were used less frequently, died out and were prac- 
tically forgotten. 

The man who originally coupled together the words “ safety first’ probably 
builded better than he knew, and without doubt those two words, carrying 
with them as they do a worth-while thought, will be said, printed and talked 
for many years to come, and I believe that in the years to come, when we 
wicked older fellows have ceased from troubling and worry and are at rest, 
the consideration of personal safety first and always will be as a matter of 
course carried out persistently and consistently by every one everywhere. 

That is not the millennium that I am speaking of, That is something that 
will be accomplished, if you people will make up your minds to make it 
possible. : 

I am under obligations for the invitation to be present. I have been here 
for two days. I have learned a lot. I shall carry with me pleasant memories 
and much information; but there has been lacking the thought that Mr. 
Young referred to. I say it not in a critical way, because I have no right to 
criticise you, but I say it in a pleading way. Let me urge upon you to bring 
that safety first thought out of the mill, out of the factory, out of the trans- 
portation office, and take it home. As I said in a rather jocular way in speak- 
ing of the film, you possibly are guilty of some things which are not safe, 
as Mr. Young has spoken of many things at home that could be looked over. 

Let’s get right down to brass tacks, people. How about your cellar? Are 
there any pieces of wood lying there with nails protruding that you and the 
children can scratch your feet on and get lockjaw from? The last time 
father brought up a scuttle of coal for mother — and I presume he does that 
regularly; if he doesn’t, he should —did he drop some of it on the stairs and 
leave it there? The babies at home — can they get at the matches? 

Just the little, common, ordinary, everyday things — let’s get at our homes 
and then take the general public with the safety first thought; and the 
reason that it is so necessary, that it is now being given such general atten- 
tion, quoted so frequently and adopted as a rule of life among the thinking 
people, can be summed up in one word: Necessity. 

The official and the operating man, from the executive to the sub-foreman, 
who fails to recognize this necessity, lacks humanity in its broadest sense, 
lacks the ability to understand the highest form of conservation and fully 
demonstrates his unfitness to hold his position, because he is a back number 
and not up-to-date. 

Considerable has been said in your meetings about the lack of cooperation, 
about the foreman not being willing. If he is not, he is not fit. Just as 
foolish is it to run the mill, the factory, the powerhouse, the gas plant, trans- 
portation business or the modern home, without the constant and continual 
practice of safety first, as it would be in this year of 1917 to go back to 
the hand-loom, the actual horsepower, the whale-oil lamp, the stage coach, to 
live in a cave. Surely there is no one amongst you who does not know, if 
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they have given the matter any thought at all, if they have read the daily 
press understandingly or have consulted any of the various tabulations 
which show the numbers of the so called accidents, that if the criminal waste 
entailed by lack of thought was even partially eliminated, an enormous saving 
of money, material, lives, misery and suffering would result. 

Now, I am going to criticize you. During the two days that I have sat here, 
I have heard several of you who should know better say that the accident 
happened. No accident ever happened. Every such occurrence is because 
of lack of thought on the part of one or more people. Maybe not you, but 
somebody didn’t think. Accidents do not happen. 

I don’t wish to make a nuisance of myself and so I shall quote no figures, 
but I do urge you for your own sake at home, for the sake of your business, 
whatever it may be, for humanity’s sake, and last but by no means least, 
for the sake of the cooperation that our Allies need, expect and have a right 
to receive from us in winning the war, to use your brains and your energies 
and your money to cut down the unnecessary waste that exists because you, 
foreman, departmental head, superintendent, manager, father, mother, big 
brother and big sister, have not considered it worth-while to do all that you 
could for conservation. 

In our shops, gas houses, power stations and sub-stations, we have installed 
numerous and what we consider adequate guards and safety devices. So far 
as practicable, our cars are fitted with doors or gates, folding steps and the 
H. B. life-guard. Derailing switches and electrically operated switches are 
in use where necessary and on our fast line automatic signals and lights 
are installed and maintained properly. We, before putting our transporta- 
tion man to work, compel him to attend a properly equipped trolley school, 
pass rigid examinations, operate cars under the immediate supervision of 
the instructing motormen and conductors; then we watch him, and in order 
that the safety first thought may not be considered by those men as a fad 
of their employer, we talk to approximately ninety per cent of our employees 
in the transportation, electric and gas departments, twice each year in their 
home towns. The attendance at these talks is voluntary, and we get ninety 
per cent of them. By making the talks interesting and up-to-date, we have 
succeeded in getting our employees to feel that the safety first thought is 
beneficial to them as well as to the corporation. It is a mistake to go before 
the employees and endeavor to impress them with the necessity of care, con- 
sideration of safety always, without taking to them at the same time a 
thought which will make the entire talk an interesting one. 

I have spoken to our folks, amongst other things, on “ Natural and man- 
made laws,” “ Self-preservation,” “Concentration and efficiency,” ‘“ Work, 
play and love,” and “Are we slackers or doing our bit?” Always in the 
talk I have incorporated the safety first teaching, never endeavoring, how- 
ever, to administer that pill without coating it with sugar. 

We post, weekly, thirty sets of bulletins furnished by the National Safety 
Council and we have monthly personal bogey charts displayed in our car- 
houses, which show each man’s accident record, together with the type of 
accident that he has been concerned in. A keen rivairy exists among the 
men in the car-houses because of this. Every alternate year we visit all 
the schools of each municipality in the State. We do this after having 
arranged with the board of education for permission to do so on a schedule 
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furnished by the board of education, who send notices to the principals that 
we are to come and are to be received. That is not always necessary, but 
I have found some pedagogues who were not broadminded enough to consider 
the safety first thought as a worth-while one and would have refused us 
admittance had we not come from the board of education. 

We tell the children various interesting stories, suited to their age, which 
fix the safety first thought in their minds. We put a button on each child 
and leave a safety pennant in each school. In this way we have reached more 
than 698,000 children and 65,000 teachers. 

We now have 16,000 feet of moving picture films, specially made, “ Safety 
Educational,” but always founded on some interesting scenario which keeps 
the attention of the audience. We have approximately six hundred lantern 
slides and are constantly delivering safety educational talks in department 
stores, schools, churches, lodge-rooms, to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Camp Fire Girls; illustrating the talks with motion pictures and slides. 

The pictures are the thing; if you want to reach the general public or your 
employees, use the pictures. We are but children of older growth, and a 
picture appeals to us all more than the spoken word or the printed word. 

In the city of Newark, through the cooperation of the police department, 
we have established in each of the schools, safety scout corps, the duties of 
which are to safeguard the little children while going to and from school 
and compel the practice of safety during school hours. 

During the summer months we show our motion pictures and lantern slides 
in parks, playgrounds and in similar places. In this way we have reached 
thirty-eight thousand children and 290,000 grown people. Constantly and 
persistently we endeavor to keep everlastingly at it, believing that it is a 
worth-while work and that the money necessarily expended is not only bene- 
fiting humanity but is one of the many things that public service is doing to 
help win the war, and it is a justified expenditure even if no portion of 
that expense was saved by the elimination of the so-called accidents. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon each of you when you go back home, 
endeavor to teach the general public; above all, the children. It has been 
said that you find it difficult to teach the men in the mills and factories, 
That is true. They feel that the thought of safety is an unnecessary one, 
that it is not a worth-while one. Catch them when they are young, then 
you make some impression on them and they do take the story home. 

Therefore, let me urge upon you the desirability and the obligation of 
doing everything that you can personally and in cooperation with your 
business associates, your wives and families and the home folks, whether 
they be wives or not, to put in practice the safety first thought. Don’t have 
a safety campaign. Don’t have a safety rally for a day or a week. Make 
it.a part of your lives in your business and in your home. Do it persistently, 
continually. There is nothing that can be more worth while. 


COMMISSIONER Lyon: Are there any questions you would like to ask? 


Miss A. C. Bannon, Factory Inspector, New York city: Did I under- 
stand you to say that it was a man who created the words of the safety neh 
slogan, and have you any authority for that? 


Mr. Van Brunt: I don’t know who did that. 
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Miss BANNoN: I thought it was a woman. 


Mr. VAN Brunt: Do you say that because you think it, like most other 
good things, was primarily done by a woman? 


Miss BANNON: Yes, sir. 


Mr. VAN Brunt: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the lady a ques- 
tion? I would like to know that lady’s name, the lady who inaugurated the 
safety first slogan. 


Miss Bannon: I will have to plead ignorance on that. 
Mr. Van Brunt: You don’t know that it was a lady? 
Miss Bannon: I hope so. 

Mr. VAN Brunt: Oh, God bless you! 


COMMISSIONER Lyon: Are there any other questions? We are having an 
educational session tonight. 


Mr. A. E. Davipson, Chesebro-Whitman Company, New York city: I 
believe it was a man. I heard Mr. Richards, of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway, say that it was a Mr. Young; not Mr. Arthur H. Young, 
but a Mr, Young connected with a steel company that introduced that name, 
“ safety first.” 


Mr. VAN Brunt: As a matter of information, the safety first movement 
in relation to the homes and schools started in the State of California. They 
did it before we thought of it, years and years ago. We imported a man 
from California — the Public Service Corporation of New. Jersey imported a 
man from California — who had been at work on that thing for several years 
before he came to us, and that was in the year 1911. 


Mr. Davipson: Do you know that the State of California, as I was told 
on good authority, imported a man from Wisconsin, the University of Wis- 
consin, to instruct them in safety first? 


Mr. Van Brunt: No, I didn’t know that. Is that true? 
Mr. Davipson: I believe that is true. 


COMMISSIONER Lyon: Well, if Wisconsin had the man and California 
didn’t, they ought to have imported him anyway. 

Before I call upon Mr. A. C. Clark of Rochester, I believe we are to have 
one of his pupils, Master Julius Oshlag, speak to us on “ The Children’s Part 
in Public Safety Work.” 


THE CHILDREN’S PART IN PUBLIC SAFETY WORK 
By JuLius OsuHiaG, STUDENT, PusLic ScHoont No. 9, ROCHESTER 


Stop! Look! Listen! the guide words of safety first have been our motto 
at No. 9 school for the two years Mr. Clark has been our principal. 

The watchwords of safety first have been impressed on the minds of the 
children from the sixth grade through the kindergarten so strongly and such 
a love of it imbued in the minds of the children that a little kindergartner 
proudly announces that his name is Safety First. 


~ 
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The children are taught that when getting on a car, they should wait till 
the car stops. Jumping on a car before it stops is not bravery. It is plain 
foolishness. When getting off a car, the children are told to hold their 
bundles in the right hand. If held in the left hand they would have to get 
off backwards, which might cause serious injury. 

All street pavements are not perfect and the children are very careful when 
crossing the street. When crossing the street, the children first look to the 
left until they reach the center of the street. The remainder of the way 
they look to the right. 

The older boys see to it that there is no pushing when school commences. 
_ The school has many extinguishers and there is one outside of every door. 
An exhibition is held every year in the school playground to show how the 
extinguisher is used. In the extinguisher there are chemicals which will 
put out the fire quicker than water. 

If a child is out of his room and there is a firedrill, he does not return 
to join his own line but joins the line nearest to him. If a child sees any 
indication of fire, he goes into the room nearest and quickly informs the 
teacher that there is a fire in the school. This teacher will quickly notify the 
other teachers and the children will go out in an orderly manner. The older 
boys will see that all doors are open. 

In the factories the employers should see that the men they employ do 
not smoke. All emery wheels should have safeguards. Loose boards shouid 
never be left lying around. 

In the home no hot ashes should be put into wooden barrels. No rubbers 
should be left lying around in the cellar or in attics. Leaves should never 
be left lying around the yards. Since the children have taken an interest in 
safety finst, there have been fewer fires and accidents in the neighborhood. 


Commissioner Lyon: We are now to hear from the man who put that 
boy up to that: “Supervising Children’s Campaigns,” by Mr. A. C. Clark of 
Rochester. 


SUPERVISING CHILDREN’S CAMPAIGNS 
By A. C. CLARK, Principal, Public School No. 9, Rochester 


When Cain was driven from Jehovah’s land he traveled to the eastward 
and he established his family in one of those beautiful eastern alluvial valleys 
_ where they could live in luxury and comfort. 

As you know, in those early days men weren’t accustomed to feed on the 
kind of dinners that my friend Otis fed me on over at the Onondaga tonight, 
so they lived to be very old. The idea of death had never entered into the 
mind of any one of that family, until one day Lamech, while hurling stones 
in pure athletic sport, slew his fairest boy. He went to that boy and said 
the sweetest things to him that he knew how to say, and promised him the 
greatest of pleasures and joys, but nothing could arouse him and so far as 
we know at the present time that was the first accident. 

The result of that accident was that it made a great revolution in that 
family and they realized that there was an end to life. So they went to 
work to accomplish some of the things that they had been letting go by. One 
of those brothers became a tiller of the soil and he tamed the lowing kine and 
from their udders drew the snow-white wine that makes the element of life. 
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The sister tethered the she-wolf to her tent and each succeeding brood more 
remote from their ancestors grew and we have the domestic animal; and Tubal- 
Cain made the plow-share and the wheel and the chain and the iron. 

And Jubal, he was different from the rest, and he watched the sparks as 
the pieces of metal fell from the anvil, and he discerned the different tones 
of music; and so we have a wonderful revolution and we have all industries 
created as the result of that first great accident, and now we have industry 
in this day and generation making an effort to eliminate the accident. 

Now just a word about myself: I am a Republican. My father was a 
Republican and my grandfather was a Republican. I am a Methodist, I 
thank you. My grandfather was a Methodist, my grandmother was a 
Methodist, my father was a Methodist, my mother was a Methodist, my 
brother is a Methodist, my wife is a Methodist, and I think the two children 
are coming up the same way. I am a mason. My father was a mason, my 
grandfather was a mason. 

Did you ever stop to think how much we are impressed by the infiuences 
of our childhood? It is the impressionable time, and so I am simply bringing 
to you a little message here tonight that the time to teach people to he 
cautious and safe and to do the things they have to do in a manner that will 
eliminate to the greatest extent any degree of hazard, the time to preach 
accident prevention, is during childhood. 

Accidents occur everywhere. They are not in your factories any more than 
they are everywhere, so it is a big, broad problem that not only concerns you 
as manufacturers in your manufacturing Lays but they concern us in our 
own homes. 

I simply make that general plea on the basis that childhood is the impres- 
sionable period of the human life and that during that period is the time 
when we should undertake to teach a great many of these things. Several 
years ago I was walking down Monroe avenue in Rochester. I was then 
school principal of No. 15 school. I saw a great big letter “S” on the front 
of a street car. There was just enough in that letter to arouse my curiosity. 
That letter was on there for several days and then pretty soon that was 
changed to the words “ Safety First.” 

Now, I am not entirely a dead one and I am anxious to get hold of any- 
thing that looks good to me, and I understood by that time that the Chamber 
of Commerce Council were inaugurating the safety first campaign and I 
thought I would be in on it. I made up my mind that I would look into 
it and see if it was worth while to teach in public school. It resulted in our 
having a regular printed course of study to be followed by the teachers of 
the City of Rochester, and it is now being used in all the public schools of 
our city. 

A course of study is rather a dry thing and there must be more or less 
inspirational work go along with it, so we have had some of the inspirational 
work in Rochester. We have our boys and girls searching for material and 
in our school rooms you will find these charts being made. If it isn’t a chart, 
it may be a scrapbook. Perhaps after we get through with these exercises 
you would like to look at some of these charts that I have brought down. 
They are taken from Public School No. 9. 

I have collected, since I became interested in this work, between six and 
seven hundred lantern slides. The Eastman Kodak Company, Bausch & Lomb, 
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the New York State Railways, the Rochester Railway & Light Company, in 
fact, practically every manufacturing institution to which I have gone has 
contributed to my collection, and they are used in the school. We have had 
the safety reels of the Eastman Kodak ‘Company, of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, and other places to show in our schools. 

Our course of study—I will say just a word about that—has been 
arranged by a committee of five school principals. We start out in the first 
grade when the children are fresh from the home and when their great 
interest is centered in the home, to teach them about the common accidents 
around the home. I might refer to my paper for that. “To put the play- 
things away, to straighten rugs, to keep the halls and stairways clear and 
to put sand or ashes on the sidewalk. Be careful of dangerous playthings.” 
We caution them about scalding liquids and tasting unknown poisons. 
Teach every child the poison label. 

In the second grade, the child gets better acquainted with the school. In 
that grade we teach him to avoid the possible things that might cause acci- 
dents about the school, He begins to sense then his responsibility to others, 
so there he is taught that he musn’t push or shove or trip, the thing that 
develops into this horse-play that you get in your factories and that results 
so often in serious accidents. 

In the third grade we teach him about street accidents. This is the slogan, 
“Folks who have no wings must use their wits.” So people who have to 
travel in crowded streets must be careful and have their wits about them. 
It is a matter of common sense. In the fourth grade, the street car is taken 
up, and for a semester twenty definite periods are supposed to be used in 
teaching the children how to use the street car. In the fifth grade, they 
have general travel accidents, because at that age the children get older 
and begin to be taken away from home. At the end of the sixth grade, if 
the child is fifteen years old, he can go to work and of course, we begin to 
lose then our school population, so that industrial accidents is the subject 
of the sixth year and we have used as a slogan, a quotation that was printed 
by some organization in Brooklyn. I don’t know who wrote it, but I wish 
I did know to whom I could give the credit. 

This is the slogan: ‘“‘And the end is that the boy shall grow up to enjoy 
his manhood and the girl her womanhood; that parents shall not be deprived 
of the delight of their children in youth or of their support when old age 
comes, and that cripples and hopeless wrecks who might have been strong 
men and women shall no longer be a by-product of our community life.” 

One of the topics taken up there is the right of the worker to be protected 
from accident and the right of society and the employer to his cooperation 
to prevent accidents. We sensed the fact that there always has been and 
probably always will be dangerous work to be done. We are in no attitude 
of teaching our children to become cowards or to shrink from doing the 
dangerous tasks that must be done, but we do assume that we can teach them 
to use every precaution in doing the dangerous work. 

In the seventh grade we take up safe living conditions and in the eighth 
grade, compensation. Our children have taken hearty interest in this work. 
I will recite just one incident to show some of the general interest. Two 
years ago, the safety first committee — by the way, we have a safety first 
committee in every school who inspect the building and make the janitor 
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clean up where he should and remove things that are unsafe —the safety 
first committee came to me and told me that every year there had been more 
or less accidents from snowballing. My school district is six blocks long 
and three blocks wide. We have a school population of about sixteen hundred 
children, so you see it is rather congested on those streets when school lets 
out, and invariably some boy in play throws a snowball at his neighbor and 
it hits some poor innocent boy or girl in the eye or ear and then there is 
trouble. 

These boys sensed that situation and said they would like to get up a 
petition and stop this snowballing business. I said I had no objection and 
if they would make up a copy of the petition, I would have my stenographer 
make as many copies as they wanted for distribution among the children. 
This was done. The safety first committee succeeded in getting the signature 
of every boy in school but one. This boy was afraid that he might forget 
and throw a snowball and, of course, he wouldn’t want to put his signature 
to a petition of that kind and then break his word. 

The first snow that came was a beautiful, damp snow, and that boy, as 
soon as he got out, did forget and threw a snowball. In about fifteen minutes 
the safety first committee brought him into my office in a frightful condition, 
and the chairman of the committee said, “ Mr. Clark, we have walloped the 
day-lights out of him, but he is willing to sign the petition now.” 


COMMISSIONER LYON: Do you want to ask Mr. Clark any questions? 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. PATRICK SHEA, Factory Inspector, Troy: Master Oshlag in one of his 
statements, intended as a direction, said, ‘“‘ When about to cross the street, 
look to the left until you are halfway across and then to the right for the 
other half.” Ordinarily, it is good advice, but it is based on the assumption 
that all drivers are in their proper places, which is a false assumption. In 
my opinion, based on several years’ experience as a trolley car conductor, the 
thing to do is to learn to look quickly both to the right and the left. With 
a little practice, you can accomplish the almost impossible feat of looking 
two ways at once. 


COMMISSIONER Lyon: On the little street that I have to cross every day, 
I cross, without being told by Master Oshlag, just exactly as he tells us we 
ought to cross. I go halfway across with my eyes to that side and then the 
rest of the way across with my eyes to that side, and I am not dead yet. 


Mr. A, E. DAvipson: Mr. Clark has done a marvellous work among children 
in school, and I would like to ask how long it has been since he first began 
this work. 


Mr. CLarK: I couldn’t tell you the exact number of years. Perhaps Mr. 
Thompson can tell how long ago that safety compaign started. I think it 
was 1913, 


Mr. THOMPSON: It was 1913. 
Mr. CLARK: 1913 — 


Mr. THOMPSON: 1912, really. 
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Mr. CLARK: It must have been 1912, because we have had a course of 
study which has been recently revised in our regular course of study. 


Mr. A. E. DAvipson: Is that the first campaign in the schools? In the 
schools of any city, so far as you know? 


Mr, CLARK: I don’t know of any other, but I dare say there have been 
others. 


Mr. WILLIAM GorRMAN, Factory Inspector, Buffalo: I would like to ask a 
question. I believe you said that in the sixth or seventh grade you take 
up the question of industrial accidents. 


Mr. CLARK: The sixth. 


Mr. GoRMAN: Do you have any teachers who specialize in industrial acci- 
dents to teach the children? 


Mr. CLARK: It is only a general teaching. We can’t assume that any 
teacher is equipped to teach safeguards on machinery or anything like that, 
that is, to go into it in any specific way, except to teach the child in general 
that there is dangerous work that must be done. There must be men to 
climb high walls, stand on scaffolds, go below the ground in dangerous places 
and all that, but he must do it with the greatest amount of caution and he 
has a right to protection and his employer has a right to expect just as much 
- from him as he has from his employer. 


Mr. GorMAN: That is what I wanted to get at, if the City of Rochester 
does appropriate money to have teachers who are especially trained in that 
line of work. 


Mr. CLARK: No. 
Mrs. O’CoNNELL, New York City: Is that course in this one school only? 


Mr. CLARK: No, it is published in a volume which includes a course of 
study in all subjects, taught in all elementary schools in the city, 


CoMMISSIONER Lyon: Did I understand you to say that the last course 
is one on compensation? 


Mr. CLARK: In the eighth grade. 
THE CHAIRMAN: How much do you give them in that? 
Mr. CLARK: We start out by saying “ Compensation never compensates.” 


COMMISSIONER LyoN: Good! ‘That doesn’t mean that you don’t get your 
compensation. 


Mr. (CLARK: No. In the eighth grade there is discussed with the class the 
great economic loss involved when society loses the life production of some 
boy or girl who is killed by accident; what it means to the family when the 
father or the wage-earner is killed or incapacitated by accident; the economic 
value of an arm or an eye; discuss in a general way employers’ liability 
laws, accident insurance, workmen’s compensation act. 


Mr. C. A, Woop, Mine Safety Appliance Company, Pittsburg: I assume 
that that course of study will appear in tomorrow’s press. I should like to 
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see a copy at least in the press tomorrow, because I would like to take 
a copy back to Pennsylvania. 


Mr. ArtHUR H. Youne: Might I say that the American Museum of Safety 
is prepared to distribute to anyone who applies for it, the full plan adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Rochester, and supplementing 
it by the details of the school campaign and other related activities in that 
city. 


CoMMISSIONER Lyon: I should like to suggest that you put among the 
things that you teach on compensation, this for the children. We have an 
axiom in law, that the law doesn’t take cognizance of trifles, JI think that 
if you would do that, it would be a good thing, because it is the shght acci- 
dents that are not taken care of that give us the great and the appalling 
losses through infection. It is a thing of all others that ought to be im- 
pressed upon children and working men in the State of New York, that no 
accident is too small to be reported to an employer so that it can be taken 
care of. 

The courts are now telling us, by having reversed three or four of our 
awards this last week or two, that we are altogether too liberal in excusing 
the giving of these notices of injury, and they are these trifling injuries that 
cause all the trouble. If you will put that in your curriculum, I think you 
will do a great service to the people of the State of New York. 

Are there any other questions? If not, we are to have as our closing 
number another film, entitled “The High Cost of Carelessness.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 5 


PRESIDING OFFICER: HENRY D, SAyrER, NEw YorK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


We are met to discuss this morning the general topic of the ‘“ Respon- 
sibility of the Employee.” 

The employee, like every other good citizen, has certain responsibilities. 
We have home responsibilities; we have responsibilities in our work. Every 
man has responsibilities, legal as well as moral. We are making a particular 
effort to bring to the attention of the workmen this morning a realization of 
their responsibility in the matter of industrial safety. 

Yesterday we considered the responsibility of the employer. Every decent 
employer of labor knows that he is responsible in a very marked degree for 
the safety and the safeguarding of those whom he employs, but with all the 
safeguards that the employer can surround his employee with, they will be 
of little worth until the employee uses them. . 

Some of you who were here last night saw graphically depicted the man 
with the goggles provided, how his foreman called his attention to the fact 
that they were for use and not to be worn on the top of the head; how he 
Jaid them aside as soon as the foreman was gone and got the eye injured. 

Those things are not exaggerated at all. Those things are very real. No 
truer thing was said than the statement last night that accidents do not 
happen. Accidents are caused. They are caused sometimes by the lack of 
foresight of the employer; they are caused very often by the lack of foresight 
or the careless indifference of the workman himself. 

There is one subject that was touched on very briefly last night by Com- 
missioner Lyon to which I want particularly to call your attention this morn- 
ing, because this is a session devoted to the responsibilities of the employee, 
and that is the very real responsibility that every employee has to take 
adequate measures for the treatment and care of injuries, no matter how 
slight, and to give proper notice thereof to his employer. 

Those of us who have been privileged to sit in the Commission and to see 
this absolutely endless procession of the blind, the: maimed, deformed and 
crippled workmen and working women, know only too well how many of 
those serious cases might have been prevented absolutely with a little care 
at the time the accident happened. I have seen a man who had no more than 
a sliver run into the palm of his hand, come before us with a hand like a 
claw, where not a finger on it could be bent, as stiff as anything can be and 
it never will be different, simply because he didn’t take proper precautions 
in cleaning the wound when that sliver was extracted, and he thinks nothing 
of it and he doesn’t report it to his employer. 

The New York Compensation Law provides that an employee must give 
notice to his employer in writing within ten days after disability. That doesn’t 
mean ten days after the accident happens, but it does mean within ten days 
of the time that a man knows he has a disability following an accident. A 
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man knows when he has been hurt sufficiently to bring the matter to the 
attention of his boss, and it doesn’t take much time and it doesn’t take much 
trouble to do it, and it does save an awful lot in the administration of the 
law and in assuring him of receiving the benefits that the law was designed 
to give him. 

There has been a tendency all along during the past year for the courts 
to hold the Commission very rigidly to the requirement of notice, The Com- 
mission is warranted under the law in excusing that lack of notice when it 
can be shown that the employer himself or one of the principal officers in 
the company had knowledge that an accident happened. Of course, when a 
man is thrown down by a machine and mangled and carried out in an ambu- 
lance, the employer knows all about it. The question of notice doesn’t 
become material or important in that case, but the man who cuts his finger 
and hides it or says, “Aw, it’s nothing,’ and wraps a piece of waste around 
it —it is a very easy matter for that man to report that happening; and if 
he does report it and he is not disabled after it, he loses no time and no 
harm is done. 

But if he is disabled, the employer can’t come in—not the employer, 
because the employer isn’t the important man here except in the matter that 
the law says that the notice shall go to him, but it isn’t the employer who 
comes in and objects to the allowing of a claim, it is the insurance carrier, 
who has to pay it. The insurance carrier comes in and says, “Our insured 
knew nothing about any accident here and we object to paying the award. 
We don’t believe that happened in our insured’s factory.” 

That is why I want to emphasize this morning to those who represent 
employees that I hope when you go back to your homes and to your factories 
and to your own localities, you will urge upon workmen all over the State 
the importance, the absolute importance of giving notice to the employer of 
every accident, no matter how trifling, no matter how small. If that notice 
is given in every instance, there is no reason on God’s earth why any man 
injured during the course of his employment shouldn’t receive the benefit 
that the State has decreed he shall receive. But the State, in decreeing 
that a man shall receive compensation, has laid certain responsibilities upon 
that man, and since we are here to consider the responsibility of the employee 
this morning, I can think of no stronger message that I can ask you to take 
back than that single question of notice to the employer and procuring ade- 
quate attention for even the smallest and slightest of accidents. 

Yesterday we were to have had the unusual privilege of hearing from the 
Chairman of the Federal Compensation Commission, but these are war times 
and anyone traveling on the railroads soon realizes that. The trains come 
and go as they will, and Mr. Little was unable to arrive in time to address 
the Congress yesterday. He did arrive, however, and he is here this morn- 
ing, and Mr. Little’is going to talk to us for a little while this morning not 
on the general topic of the day, but rather on the topic of yesterday, and 
vet it is one that we are all interested in— “The Responsibility of Uncle 
Sam as an Employer.” We have heard a good deal about our responsibilities 
to the government, and in time of war that is particularly so. Mr. Little is 
going to tell us something about the responsibilities of Uncle Sam to us. ~ 

I have the extreme pleasure of presenting to you the Hon. Raymond D. 
Little, Chairman of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF UNCLE SAM AS AN EMPLOYER 
By R. M. Lirrie, CHAIRMAN, U. S. EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The Federal Government is the largest employer of labor in our country, 
omitting the army and the navy. Under normal conditions there would be 
about 400,000 civil employees of the government, including the clerical force 
of the various departments and those who are engaged in its industrial estab- 
lishments and the great postal service; but under the abnormal conditions 
which now obtain there are at least 600,000 civil employees of the Federal 
Government and the number is increasing as rapidly as the number can be 
increased. 

The largest part of the civil employees of the government in hazardous 
work is engaged in the arsenals and the navy yards. The War Department, 
in its river and harbor work, has a great hazard, and there is a great hazard 
in the postal service, particularly the postal clerks on the mail cars and the 
mail carriers in the cities, on the streets of our towns and our cities; but 
especially in the navy yards and arsenals the hazard is very much the same 
as in the steel industries and the great manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

The government having this large number of civil employees and the num- 
ber constantly increasing, it was quite necessary that the new Federal Com- 
pensation Commission, in beginning its work, should try to ascertain the 
conditions under which the employees labor in order to intelligently admin- 
_ister the compensation act, The act itself did not place upon the Commis- 
sion any particular responsibility for the safety and sanitary conditions of 
labor, but under the general provisions and authority of the law, the Com- 
mission felt that one of its first duties would be to make a safety survey of 
the industrial establishments of the government. 

The Commission commenced its work in March, and along in May arrange- 
ments were effected with the National Safety Council and with the American 
Museum of Safety to make a survey of the navy yards and arsenals, the 
bureau of printing and engraving, the public printing establishment in Wash- 
ington, the mint at Philadelphia, and the quartermaster’s depots. 

It came about in this wise. The Chairman of the National Safety Council 
was in Washington in connection with the work of the Council of National 
Defense and called at our office, and we told him our need and asked for the 
field secretary of the National Safety Council, Mr. C. W. Price, to assist us 
in our work. That was granted, and in a short time a tentative program for 
the survey was effected, placed before the Secretaries of War and the Navy ° 
and the Secretaries of the other departments of the government in so far as 
they have industrial establishments under their care, was approved by them, 
delegates representing them sat with the Commission to further refine and 
perfect the plan of the survey and to assist by counsel in carrying it out. 

Mr. Price succeeded in securing the services of about thirty leading safety 
experts of the country to carry forward the survey of the government estab- 
lishments. The country was divided into five or six districts. Mr. Beyer, 
who has been in your Congress, had charge of the survey in New England. 
Mr. Young, the Director of the American Museum of Safety, New York, had 
charge of the survey in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; and Mr. 
Schultz of the American Steel & Wire directed the survey of the Washington, 
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Norfolk, and Charleston, 8. (C., yards. Mr, R. J. Young of Chicago directed 
the survey of the quartermaster’s depot at Jeffersonville, Indiana, and the 
great arsenal at Rock Island. Mr. Bonnell of the California Industrial Com- 
mission directed the survey of the navy yard at Mare Island, across from 
’*Frisco; and Mr. Hancock of the A*tna Insurance Co. directed the survey of 
the great and developing navy yard at Premberton on Puget Sound. 

These five or six gentlemen called to their assistance some twenty-five 
other experts in various lines as they might be needed, and it was a fine, 
patriotic service which the National Safety Council, the American Museum 
of Safety, and the great industries of the country rendered the Federal Gov- 
ernment for three months and a half, beginning the middle of May, in making 
-a detailed, careful, safety survey of the leading industrial establishments of 
the government. I am glad to be in your midst this morning and pay this 
tribute to the gentleman who conducted the survey for the Commission and 
the industries who loaned to us their services at the nominal sum of one 
dollar a year and incidental traveling expenses, a survey which if paid for 
by the government in dollars and cents would have cost perhaps forty to 
fifty thousand dollars, but actually only cost about twenty-nine hundred 
dollars. 

What was the attitude of the commandants of the navy yards and the 
commanding officers of the arsenals toward this proposed survey and as it 
was carried on? I have already remarked that the heads of the various 
departments approved it and they had representatives to help refine and 
develop the plan and counseled in the carrying out of it; but naturally the 
engineers met with those officers in charge of the various plants. They were 
cordially received, being properly accredited by the departments and by the 
Commission. The doors were opened, the minds were opened, the hearts of 
most of them were opened to the survey. 

It is true that the safety movement had not entered into the Federal 
establishments, because the Federal establishments were lying outside of the 
sphere of safety, not being subject to insurance or State inspection. The 
government, under the compensation act of 1908, had its compensation work 
divided up among different departments, most of it being administered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor, but there was 
no real safety work being carried on in a systematic way in the Federal 
establishments. Here and there among the officials there would be one that 
had some general knowledge and considerable theoretical knowledge of the 
subject of safety, but upon the whole the Federal establishments had not 
been particularly touched by your great safety movement. 

However, they had heard enough about it so that the commandants and 
the commanding officers, the superintendents of shops and many of the other 
officials, were quite cordial to it, provided a practical job was going to be 
done; provided men came to inspect their plants and to talk with them who 
knew what they were talking about; provided there was some really valuable 
contribution to be made. If we merely wanted to make a survey in an aca- 
demic way and prepare a formal report to be filed in the departments, to be 
wrapped up in red tape and to be forgotten, they were too busy, they did not 
have time for it; but if the private industries of this country, if the great 
safety movement of this country, if the engineers of this country, if the © 
practical business men of America, could come in and tell the officials of the 
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government how they could better manage and develop their plants as to 
safety, efficiency and output, they were for it. This, in short, was the attitude 
of most of the commandants and the commanding officers. 

The survey began along in the middle of May and was conducted for 
about six or seven weeks; that is, in the actual work, then the preparing of 
reports came afterwards. 

Now, what were the conditions which the engineers found? Why, gentle- 
men, just about what you would expect to be found in large industrial estab- 
lishments where the safety movement and the safety idea and its practical 
corollaries had not been in operation. As I remarked a moment ago, there 
were some few people in the navy yards and in the arsenals who had some 
knowledge of safety. Several younger officers had written their theses — one 
at least— on the subject of safety from Columbia University. 

But the mechanical safeguarding was below grade, here a perfect thing 
and there a very imperfect one, quite irregular in the best plants and in 
none of them up to standard. Hardly a plant was what it ought to be, 
except the Bureau of Printing and Engraving at Washington, perhaps the 
public printing shop in Washington and the mint down in Philadelphia. 
The engineers reported that the Bureau of Printing and Engraving in Wash- 
ington was the finest shop of the kind they were ever in. It is new, well 
equipped; there was a genius at the head of it— Director Ralph, who has 
just retired. He himself grew up in the steel business, knew it practically, 
was a fine manager, had practically everything in his shop that we yet 
know of. The Bureau of Printing and Engraving at Washington, where your 
currency and your Liberty Bonds are being engraved, gentlemen, is said to 
be by those competent to pass upon it, the best shop they were ever in. 

Well, the public printing shop is also good and the mint down at Phila- 
delphia, but the navy yards and the arsenals were just as I have mentioned 
a moment ago — about what you would expect them to be. 

That is enough for the conditions which they found and the attitude of 
the commandants and the commanding officers, but the results to be achieved, 
that was the practical point, for from the very first the Commission and 
the engineers who were assisting it were aiming at practical results. 

We were not very long upon the job until Mr. Price and Mr. Young and Mr. 
Schultz and Mr. Beyer and the rest said that what they needed, of course, 
was to carry over into the Federal establishments the findings and values of 
the safety movement, that there should be safety engineers in the larger 
industrial plants, safety organizations, standards of mechanical safeguarding, 
brought out and appropriated from the great industries of our country; that 
the conditions of labor should be as safe and sanitary and attractive as it was 
possible to make them from the side of mechanical safeguarding; the organi- 
zation of men, inculcating in them the idea and practice of safety and giving 
to them that larger vision of what it means to work for the government under 
wholesome conditions with a living wage increasing as the cost of living 
increases; and that there should be a reduction of the hazards of industry, a 
reduction of the diseases on account of infections and poisons; and in every 
respect Uncle Sam’s places of employment should be in Class A as regards 
safety and sanitation and output. 

Therefore, we early went to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy and explained to them a little more in detail the safety movement, that 
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the key of the safety movement is the trained safety engineer — the trained 
safety engineer with his central safety committee and then his subcommitees, 
and the whole program of safety to be carried over into the government 
establishments. 

It wasn’t very difficult to convince Secretary Baker, who has that great 
human spirit, of the need of this; nor was it very difficult to convince Secre- 
tary Daniels of this. Particularly was it not difficult to convince that splen- 
did citizen of New York, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, who was keen for it from the very first; nor was it difficult to 
convince General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, that man with a mind as clear 
and keen as a rapier, that it was a good thing for the arsenals. 

They all wanted it and we found the way to get it, and I am glad to tell 
you today that along in the first of September there went to the navy yards 
and arsenals, fourteen well trained safety engineers, gathered from out of 
the industries of America; young men of academic and technical education 
for the most part, graduates of our best schools, many of them, and men who 
had had from one to five years’ practical experience in the large industries 
and insurance companies of the country. They were sent into the establish- 
ments of the government to standardize mechanical safeguarding, to effect the 
safety organizations and to proceed to develop the whole scheme of safety in 
the government plants, and that work is now on, 

Those engineers were gathered together at the National Congress in New 
York for a conference just before they went to their jobs. They were brought 
to Washington two weeks since to be with us there for two days in conference 
on standards. Mr. Young, the Director of the American Museum of Safety, 
who is now acting also in an advisory capacity as safety expert to the Com- 
mission, holding the work together and guiding it, had them all down in 
Washington working upon standards, and just Monday four of them were in 
his office in New York, perfecting the standards as far as possible for shops, 
the fundamental construction principles in new shops that the government is 
establishing, and just as soon as those standard are worked out— they have 
been taken to Washington now to be approved by the navy, approved by the 
War Department, to be carried into the drafting rooms and all the better 
ideas of safety, in so far as construction of buildings and shops is concerned 
— they are to be put in at once; because the navy, particularly, likewise the 
army, is spending millions of dollars to develop new shops. Perhaps forty 
million dollars will be expended at Norfolk alone; millions of dollars at 
Brooklyn, at Philadephia, at Washington, and every navy yard in our country 
is expanding as rapidly as it can be expanded, beyond any previous thought or 
imagination, because of the tremendous need that is now upon our country that 
our Federal military establishments shall be able to meet the great obligation 
that the war has brought upon our country. 

Now that is what is going on. Really, gentlemen, there are good results 
being accomplished also in reduction of the hazards in the plants. Just 
after the men went into them, particularly at the Brooklyn navy yards, 
where the American Museum of Safety did such a fine piece of work, Mr. 
Young was kind enough to place his first assistant, Mr. Regula, there, and 
he spent a good deal of time there himself. Admiral Bird received the 
gentlemen well, gave them opportunity to do everything they could, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the Brooklyn navy yard was being congested 
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and the number of employees running up rapidly from seven thousand to 
fourteen thousand, they proceeded at once in their work as regards safe- 
guards, bulletin boards, shop meetings, apprentice schools, and doing every- 
thing they could at once to get some practical results. 

We are not sure that the statistics which were gathered are altogether 
final and their meaning brought out, but there was this significant fact, that 
notwithstanding the number of employees was going up twenty-five and 
fifty per cent, with all the increased hazard from the green working men and 
the new working men under congested, speeded-up conditions, the accident 
frequency curve went down for several months and was less relatively in 
four months afterwards than it had been when it first was started. 

I don’t mean to say that the number of accidents hasn’t increased, but 
I do mean to say this, that notwithstanding the fact that the number of 
civil employees in the federal government has doubled and trebled inside of 
six months, the accident frequency rate has only about doubled, as reported to 
the Compensation Commission, and the death rate has just about doubled. 
In other words, there has been perhaps a slight gain already in the reduc- 
tion of accident frequency per thousand men because of the safety work 
which is being done. 

We are quite ambitious indeed that the work shall be continued and shall 
be coordinated from Washington. That is the desire of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Navy; and that the Federal Compensation Commission shall 
get an amendment to its law from this Congress authorizing us to have a 
safety engineer and a safety division that will counsel with and keep in 
touch with the safety engineers in the various government establishments, 
be the medium of communication; that we shall publish a little government 
safety bulletin or periodical; that we shall study our accident frequency 
thoroughly, that we shall work out a statistical determination of the process 
and that we shall standardize it and continue to take into the government 
work everything that we discover which is fine and helpful in the private 
industries of our country. 

It is indeed too bad that the federal government should have been lagging 
behind the great industries of our country. It is regrettable, indeed, that 
many of the states in their compensation work had preceded the federal 
compensation work as regards the great corollary of safety, but we wish to 
unify it, to standardize it and place our Government, yours and mine, in 
the forefront on this great propaganda of safety, of efficiency, of output, of 
attractiveness of a place to work, of a living wage, a just share in the pro- 
ductive labor of men, and that we will be knit to our Government in its 
industrial activities as by hoops of steel, that our loyalty will know no 
wavering, that our devotion shall never slack, that we shall save for Uncle 
Sam the best of Uncle Sam’s citizens, to do Uncle Sam’s work, which is 
your work and my work. 

If I may be permitted, I want to say to you one or two things further 
concerning what to me seems to be the keynote of this entire safety move- 
ment with which I am becoming fairly well acquainted. I knew it in a 
casual way and a sort of formal way before May, because the work in which 
I was engaged caused me to see for many years the disasters of industry 
and I had to think something of safety, but it is in the last six or seven 
months that I have caught a vision of what this safety movement means in 
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the industry of our country, and I am quite fully convinced this morning 
that it is meaning more and will mean more than we men and women per- 
haps have yet imagined. 

It appeals to me along three lines; first of all, that the safety movement 
is sound because it has three great ideas or ideals of life in it which are 
fundamental and indispensable. The first idea of safety which I hear is 
that it is economically sound. Safety is good business. If the United States 
Steel Corporation, according to its published reports, in seven years, from 
1906 to 1913, made an actual saving in labor loss on account of injuries of two 
and three-quarters millions of dollars, why, it has paid immensely there in 
dollars and cents; and it is the common testimony of keen-eyed, understand- 
ing business men that safety is good business. It is sound economically. 

But there is another idea in it which also appeals to me, namely, that 
of a true social idea, the concern of man’s relationship with man, the idea 
of justice, of fair-dealing, that they who labor and work to produce the 
things which we need and must use, shall work under safe and wholesome 
and healthful conditions. 

And the third idea is that of altruism, that little touch of brotherly love, 
the practical adoption of Robert Burns’ philosophy, that “A man’s a man 
for a’ that,” or the practical adoption of the words of the greatest of all 
Teachers, that a man is of more value than a sparrow. 

Now, these are the three ideas which seem to me, at least, to be funda- 
mental in the safety movement: the economic idea, the idea of justice, the 
idea of altruism, surrounding it as with an atmosphere; and that economic 
idea, with its driving power, that idea of justice, with its compelling power, 
that idea of altruism or love, with its enveloping power, lend to the safety 
movement a power and an influence that will enter radically and intricately 
into the industrial life of our country, causing us to realize that in our daily 
toil and activities, we are there working out the deeper meaning of life for 
everyone and gaining more of its sweetness and its honey to our lips because 
we are coming to think in human terms and of human values as the supreme 
values in human life. i 

Gentlemen, there was never an hour in the world’s history when human 
values were placed as clearly before our minds as in this signal hour, nor 
was there ever a day in the past when the value of a man, a laboring man, 
a humble toiler, who has health, full red blood in his veins, whose bones are 
covered by tendons, nerves and muscles that are vibrant and whose mind 
is clear and whose brain and hand are productive, has been of as great value 
as in the present and in the near future, because it is the man-power of the 
world that is being depleted at a terrific rate by this awful war in which 
we now must engage. 

Did you ever think that perhaps when this war is over and peace has been 
declared, the man-power of the world will have been reduced at least by 
twenty-five million and perhaps by thirty million? I stop, that you may 
think of the stupendous loss that is to come to the man-power of the world 
by the destruction and maiming of human life. Take out of the productive 
life of the world twenty-five to thirty million men, as there must be taken 
by the destruction and horror of war, and they are the men of the productive 
age, and think of how it must enhance the value of the able-bodied and pro- 
ductive man that remains. 
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Did you ever think that when this war is over, the bonded indebtedness 
of the nations of the world will probably be equal to a third or the half of 
all their wealth, and that our own bonded indebtedness no doubt will be at 
least fifty billion dollars, or more than ten times the bonded indebtedness of 
our country at the close of the Civil War? Did you ever think of the great 
devastated countries of Europe and how the accumulated treasures of ‘the 
world are being destroyed, how towns and villages and roads and country- 
sides and mines and forests and canals and rivers and things »which men 
hhave developed for their use have now, by the destruction of war, been made 

utterly useless? 
But in those fair countries, they are all to be rehabilitated, and where there 
has been destruction there is to be construction; where there has been death 
there is again to be life, and where there has been ruin there is again to be 
the rule of love. 

Tf so, gentlemen, the man-power of the world is that which is important — 
a. man, the most valuable of all assets in industry; a man, the.most valuable 
of all assets in society; a man, a living man, a healthy man, a productive 
man, a contented man, a happy man, who is making a livelihood for him- 
self and for his family; gaining his own home and his own place and putting 
forth his energy in the production of the world’s life, he is the key of our 
civilization today and his place is that of ruler in the coming day. 

Let me say this word to my friends the manufacturers who are here 
today, and they who stand in the places of influence in our country. Let us 
not suppose that when this war is over, America will be as she was before. 
There is a Bolsheviki movement in Russia and it.is not all foolishness, though 
{I am not in sympathy with it. There is a great social democratic movement 
in Germany, perhaps larger than we know, also in Austria-Hungary; deep- 
seated and influential in Italy; almost triumphant at times in France; 
growing to tremendous power and influence in England, and it is also rising 
in our country and its voice can not be denied. 

Its claims must be yielded to in large part, and I want to say to you who 
represent industry and guide it, who represent capital and its investments, 
that the capital of the world henceforth is to be, in men more than in' bank 
accounts or dividends or bonds, and that we must recognize these great funda- 
mental facts, that the world is stirred to its depths as never before concern- 
‘ing the fundamental rights of man and ‘they must be conserved. Vain would 
be our boast and frivolous indeed would be our efforts as a:nation ‘to ‘help 
to solve the problems that are before us and to decide the war at last upon 
the basis of justice and liberty and equality, if we here in America did not 
do everything possible to make the conditions of the toilers safe and sanitary 
and wholesome and productive and remunerative, that they may be con- 
tented and happy and have an enlarging, enriching life for themselves and 
their children after them; and that they who work and toil are just.as much 
‘kings and princes of men as they who guide them. 

Mark you, I am not a socialist, I am not a revolutionist. The fact is that 
my antecedents and my convictions are along the conservative lines of eco- 
nomic and social and governmental thought, but I.am not blind nor.am I 
deaf nor my heart insensible to the just demands of human life and of.man’s 
relationship to man and that “A man’s aman for a’ that,” whether he toils 
with his hands or works with his brain. If he is a productive unit of society, 
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oh, conserve him and treat him well; and it is largely the way in which 
you treat him that determines the way he acts. 
I was touched yesterday when a representative of the ranks said, “ We 
want to be respected.” What did he mean? It was a reflection of that deep, 
innate feeling of the sacredness of personality, that you can’t trample upon 
men, ill-use them, mistreat them, consider them as inanimate objects, clas- 
sify them as hands, speak of them in an impersonal way, and conserve their 
respect for themselves or for you. 

Men, people, are the important things in God’s earth, and the safety 
movement appeals to me because it emphasizes all the values of human life. 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: Mr. Little, the representatives of the State of New 
York here gathered express their thanks to you for the able presentation 
you have made of the responsibility of the United States and of the respon- 
sibility of all the world to its working men. I think that it is a matter 
of great gratification to us that the United States government has at the 
head of its Compensation Commission a man of the far-sightedness, of the 
human sympathy, and of the enthusiasm for safety that has been displayed 
by Mr. Little. 

Mr. Little has discovered, in the few months that he has been associated 
with this Commission, what the Industrial Commission of New York has been 
trying to impress upon the manufacturers of this State and what is best 
shown by this safety gathering, that no greater force for safety has ever been 
inaugurated than a workman’s compensation law for compensation of industrial 
accidents, and while the federal law did not directly impose that obligation 
on the Commission, they immediately have recognized the importance of 
safety as a factor in compensation and that it is better to preserve a man 
whole than to compensate him for the loss of his members. 

I want to say that if there are any members present who have any questions 
that they would like to ask of Mr. Little, he has very kindly consented to 
reply to any questions that may be asked. 


Mr. Joun J. HANton, Factory Inspector, New York City: Has the govern- 
ment undertaken a survey of the post office, too? 


Mr. Littte: No, sir. 


Mr. HANLON: There is one thing in there that I think is well worth looking 
into, and that is the mail-bags. I think that if they were disinfected or 
cleaned in some way, it would be a very good thing. 


Mr. Lirrte: For the men or for the public? 


Mr. Hanton: For the public in general, especially the men who are 
working among them. 


Mr. Littte: Carrying the thought a little further, we first made the 
safety survey of the arsenals and the navy yards, the bureau of printing and 
engraving, the public printing establishment, the mint and the quartermaster’s 
depot. That was about as much as we could cover in three months and a half 
and it was the most obvious task before us. 

Following it, there is now being made a sanitary survey. The Commission 
is in close cooperation with the Federal Public Health Service, and the Sur- 
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geon-Generals of the Army and Navy finally approved the idea. The public 
health experts as industrial men are now visiting all the various establish- 
ments and probably will carry out in part what you have in mind as regards 
the sanitary conditions in all the government establishments. That will take 
a good while to do, because they are trying to do a very thorough job and 
not a great many men are competent to do it, and so it is to be done in as 
thorough a way as government experts can do it. ; 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: The next paper on this morning’s program is a 
discussion on “ Disciplining Careless Workmen,” by Mr. John M. O’Hanlon, 
the Editor of “ Legislative Labor News.” It is hardly necessary for me to 
introduce Mr. O’Hanlon to an audience like this. He has been too long and 
too well known to the industrial world in this State to need any introduc- 
tion, but I am put up here as chairman, I have to have something to do, 
so I am invited to introduce to you the gentleman who needs no introduction. 


DISCIPLINING CARELESS WORKMEN. 
By Mr. Joun M. O’HANLON, Epiror, LEGISLATIVE LABoR NEWS 


The topic assigned me is: “ Disciplining Careless Workmen.” Discipline 
is defined to mean training, education, control and correction. The object of 
this Congress is to search out causes of physical injuries and stops in the 
processes of industry and then to suggest preventives to the extent that prc- 
vention is humanly possible. Therefore, I assume that it is not my task to 
construct a list of penalties for the careless, but rather to discuss the gene- 
sis and results of such carelessness and to propose if I can some method of 
minimizing these twin evils. 

There is certainly a percentage of careless employees; there is also a per- 
centage of indifferent employers. This latter class is a potent generator of 
the other. Of course there are persons so inherently void of anxiety for 
themselves or others that no one can be accused of being their sponsors. 
They are incapable of discipline. They are defectives, and should be so 
regarded. 

Careless workmen are created by conditions. One is the product of an 
initial employment where the management is as careless as ignorance and 
irresponsibility can make it; where the thought that a youth committed to 
its care is to be guided and trained for the welfare of himself and the occu- 
pation has never entered. Others develop from a workshop system that 
scorns all modern ideas and devices of safety and sanitation, accepts them 
only under compulsion, and regards them ultimately as hindrances to speedy 
production. As by change of work-place or occupation these distribute, they 
bring into better regulated work-places the faults begotten in their former 
employments. True to their ill-training, they push away safeguards as sur- 
plusage and handle unfamiliar and newly devised machines and tools utterly 
oblivious of the danger that lurks in unskilled operation. Their education 
in carefulness sometimes only begins when their usefulness as a mechanic 
is almost ended by the loss of a finger, a hand or an eye. 

Students of the causes of industrial accidents list the following as the 
principal ones: 
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“Tgnorance, carelessness, unsuitable clothing, insufficient. lighting, defects of 
machinery and structures, insufficient room, uncleanly conditions, lack of 
good.air, and: absence of obtainable safeguards.” (John Calder; David Van 
Schaack. ) 

Just why carelessness. should be included as one of the specific ‘counts in 
this indictment .is:not clear when all the other ,faults enumerated are sure 
enough instances of carelessness; unless these. scientific writers mean by the 
insertion of “carelessness” to single out the careless employee. That being 
so, the careless employer and his managing agents are, by the very nature of 
the other nine causes quoted, clothed with sole responsibility for their exist- 
ence. They have the opportunity and power to abate them, and failure to do 
so spreads carelessness by the contagion of example. 

Statistics on the subject show that foreign-born workers, imperfectly or 
not at all acquainted with our common language, are the victims of industrial 
accident in the ratio of two to one of workers conversant with our speech 
engaged at the same tasks. Arguing from the effect, these foreign-language 
workers would be included in the “ careless” class, Yet the Ford automobile 
factory reports that by the teaching of English to their foreign-born employ- 
ees, accidents have been reduced 54 per cent. It is also found that-aecidents 
are 50 per cent greater among night workers: than among daylight workers. 
It needs but little reflection to realize that the cause of such carelessness is 
conditional. Orders, cautions and rules, oral or written, are not clearly 
comprehended in one case, and physical and mental :strain, plus bad. lighting 
for night-time workers are causative in the other. 

Another form of careless employee is the one who seeks to vary his employ- 
ment and gratify his curiosity by undertaking to do something not within 
the scope of his job or training, such as attempting to sharpen the tool in 
use, or to prepare material. His enterprise usually contributes nothing to 
efficiency, but. frequently adds to the list of casualties and shop losses. .He 
has a. counterpart in the foreman who, in the stress of shop demands, tries 
to fit unskilled hands temporarily to power tools. 

The present abnormal conditions in the metal, machinery, transportation 
and woodworking crafts, due to the demands of war, are attracting an 
immense army of workers from other occupations, who will be falling under 
the caption of “Careless.” Many of them are being brought into instant 
contact with unfamiliar tools and machines. If a.great increase in accidents 
is to be avoided, immediate provision must be made for clear practical 
exposition of the hazard involved in the use of these tools and machines and 
the object and necessity of safeguards. This need for precaution applies 
with greater force to the war-time employments now welcoming hosts of 
women — nearly all of them raw recruits in industry. The danger of acci- 
dental injury is multiplied by this immense innovation, and this fact is 
recognized by the Council of National Defense, which, through its commit- 
tee on women in industry, has issued a warning notice to employers. The 
notice says in part: 

“Every one familiar with factory and shop work realizes the constant 
danger to employees. War time pressure increases this danger. This com- 
mittee is emphasizing the special danger that comes with the employment of 
non-English speaking women. More work and fewer available men in the 
future will compel women to undertake unaccustomed work. These women 
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will be in much greater danger from industrial accidents than experienced 
workers. Now, because of increased production and the necessity of getting 
the greatest amount of output in the shortest possible time, fresh precautions 
are demanded to save the new as well as old workers from dangers and 
injury.” 

The results of carelessness are the occurrence of accidents that are pre- 
ventable — accidents that should not happen: Hands and fingers are sliced 
off by a power saw or power knife without a guard, or with one out of posi- 
tion; sometimes the same effect is accomplished by unsharp blades and saws, 
the operator seeking to overcome the dullness by undue pressure on. the 
material with a resultant slip. Sight is destroyed by lavk of goggics and 
unguarded grinding wheels; sometimes by defective wheels and material, 
Arms are yanked out of sockets, limbs smashed, and life often crushed out 
by unguarded gears, belting, and projections; a contributing cause. is the 
loose garment and the material carried in the hands of the worker. Unin- 
spected fastenings and ways, and automatic protectives that ought to but 
don’t sometimes, are continually collecting their toll of agony and desolation. 

A secondary result of these accidents that I have not heretofore seen 
included in the summary, but which belongs there, is the effect on the co-em- 
ployees of an accident that maims or kills. The news_.of it, with all the 
horrifying details, spreads through the work place immediately and all are 
affected according to their varying degrees of sensibility and of proximity 
to the scene of the disaster. Strong men sicken and women faint. The 
production of the plant is halted and lessened; timidity and pessimism 
replace the cheerful optimism that should be the atmosphere of a day’s work. 
This inevitable secondary result alone should spur any intelligent employer 
or employee to every effort to eliminate avoidable accidents. 

As carelessness or indifference in the employee is one of the causes of the 
occurrence of avoidable accident, its uprooting should take the form of correc- 
tive discipline. That is to make clear to such employee. the frightful: per- 
sonal penalty and danger to his fellow workers that he invokes by remain- 
ing indifferent. Any person who remains indifferent in the presence of such 
a revelation is not careless—he is defective, and more dangerous to his 
fellows than unguarded machinery. Neither belongs. in a sanely conducted 
work place. 

A so-called careless employee, as I conceive him, is one whose actions.are 
not wholly governed by knowledge and training. 

Having made the dangers clear to him, supplement the realization with 
the necessary information concerning and instruction in the use of applied 
safeguards and safety methods in use of tools, ways, materials. and 
machinery. He would indeed be a foolish manager who explained the possible 
effects of a fire in his shop and installed fire extinguishers, but never had 
them inspected, and instructed no one in the shop how to use them in. case 
of a fire. Yet the attitude of some of our workshop managements on. safe- 
guards is analogous. Discipline should proceed in a spirit of co-operation 
for the welfare of_the workers and the shop, the dominant policy being. to 
make the workshops safer for the worker, each worker impressed with a. sense 
of personal responsibility for the security of himself and his mates, and: the 
management testifying by its own acts its inalienable interest in the safeguard- 
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ing of all. When accident causes are thus removed, the benefits will be 
divided in their distribution between both employers and employees. 

It is a recognized fact that in our larger and newer industrial plants, 
the work of installing health and life safeguards and instruction in their 
use has proceeded most rapidly and intelligently. It is due very likely to 
the recent growth of these plants under the provisions of the revised Labor 
Law, in much the same way that modern New York tenements built under 
the Tenement House Law are much more habitable than the older structures. 
It is an illustration of the discipline I am advocating. The Labor Law and ~ 
the Compensation Law has disciplined the work-shop owner and the schooling 
produces our modern factory equipped against fire hazard, bad air, and known 
preventable injury to life and limb. ‘No reason exists why the older and 
smaller work places cannot at least assure security of health and life to 
_ the worker in some larger degree than they do now. The proper kind of 
discipline of both careless employer and indifferent employee can surely lead 
toward such a decrease in the number of both as to give impulse to the hope 
that time is at hand when neither can nullify the aspirations of the members 
of this Congress. 

Shop safety inspectors and shop committees help greatly to reduce careless- 
ness and promote safety when they actually do the work they have under- 
taken. But there is a strong suspicion that some of these committees are 
mere formalities. If all were as active as they might be more definite pro- 
visions of safety for general application might have been evolved out of 
their cumulative experience. But nevertheless there is noticeable improve- 
ment, and many suggestions of value to individual factory ‘systems have been 
thus originated and applied. The principle is good and the practice should 
be widened in its scope. 

A long step toward the formulation of standard instructions for work shop 
safety could be made if the inspectors of the Industrial Commission, special- 
izing in the inspection of dangerous machinery were increased in number, 
so that they could make more frequent inspections and as a part of their 
duties, meet in conference occasionally to “ swap” experiences. Their aggre- 
gate knowledge would certainly be greater than that of any one safety 
inspector, and out of their combined actual experience could flow some sug- 
gestions of great practical value not only to the inspectors individually, but 
to shop managers in general. 

The carelessness that arises from physical and mental fatigue could be 
reduced to the vanishing point if unusual length of working hours was 
avoided. The well known experience of Great Britain in seeking to increase 
the output of munitions by requiring extra hours of work a day per worker 
and then discovering that the experiment produced a smaller output of produet 
and a great increase in physical breakdown of the workers is object lesson 
enough. Another practice to stop is that of workers who voluntarily seek 
other work after the day’s work is done. I know a superintendent of an 
extensive eight-hour printing plant who will not permit a moment of overtime. 
He will not allow an employee to go to work whom he discovers to have 
accepted any work elsewhere between days. He asserts, on his wide experience, 
that all a worker can do in twenty-four hours is eight hours of acceptable 
work, and if he works overtime his efficiency for the following day is impaired. 
The general observance of an eight-hour maximum work-day, I am convinced, 
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would remove all reason and excuse for physical or mental fatigue. Night 
work should be less than eight hours. The universal concession that the night 
worker should be more highly compensated also involves another concession, 
and that is that night work means greater physical and mental strain. That 
explains the 50 per cent more industrial accidents among night workers. It 
ean and should be reduced. 

All evidence on the subject proves that safeguards when fully utilized, do 
most successfully diminish work-shop hazard of life and limb. Therefore, any 
failure to accomplish a 100 per cent use of a safeguard is a degree of careless- 
ness; and per contra full use of the safeguard tends to eliminate many degrees 
of carelessness. With this in view, I would suggest that all machines, tools 
or machinery, subject to manual operation, that by their nature or the labor 
laws, are required to be safeguarded while in operation, shall be so equipped 
that when the safeguard is not in its place and in use, a distinctive electric 
light bulb will glow in a position about the machine or tool so observable to 
all in the workshop that the misuse of the safety device cannot remain unde- 
tected, Such a device would also serve to search out and identify a real 
careless employee — the empty-minded maker of danger — one whose estab- 
lished identity should assure his immediate and permanent dismissal from 
any workshop. 

In concluding, I am conscious that the topic given me could be treated with 
more enlightenment by those in nearer relation to the manifold processes of 
the many and varied industrial plants in our great State and that there still 
spreads before me a vast field of search and suggestion yet to be cultivated. 
Still, knowing the firm purpose that animates this Safety (Congress, I feel 
assured that having turned over a sod or two in my own limited way that 
more capable hands will grasp and apply the plow and the seeder and make 
the whole area bloom with a hardy growth of practical accomplishment in 
the service of humanity at work. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: Let us have a little discussion on Mr. O’Hanlon’s 
very able paper on this subject. 


Mr. L. W. Cuaney, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics: I want to put on 
record, as the result of my considerable number of years’ study of this subject, 
that discipline as ordinarily understood is an absolutely useless proposition 
in accident reduction. Discipline as ordinarily understood means laying off 
the man, dealing with him in some drastic fashion. It doesn’t work. It has 
proven an inefficient method of eliminating the carelessness which undoubtedly 
exists. 

Some of you are aware that I am on record already as believing that 
workmen’s carelessness, in any definition which you can make of it, is a very 
small part of accident causation. It causes a very small part of the losses 
which arise from accident occurrence — but that isn’t the topic. 

As to this matter of discipline, there are certain large steel plants in this 
country which for a number of years I have regarded as my laboratories. I 
have been studying their methods of procedure. I have chosen them with 
reference to the fact that they proceeded in different ways. I have in mind 
two of them, in one of which the method of dealing with carelessness, so 
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called, is discipline. I have in mind another one in which the method of 
dealing with carelessness, so-called, is instruction, a quite different 
proposition. 

At the outset’ of the period with which I am familiar with them, they 
had almost. identical accident rates, something like three hundred cases per 
thousand of men laid off beyond the day of injury — almost. identical. These 
two plants proceeded, one of them on the basis of discipline and the other on 
the basis of instruction. That wasn’t all, of course, you understand, which 
was done, but so far as carelessness was concerned, that was the method in 
these two concerns. 

The one which proceeded on the theory of discipline has now reduced its) 
accident rate to about one hundred fifty. The: concern which proceeded on 
the basis of instruction has now reduced its accident rate to forty-five. That 
is: per thousand, My belief is that the difference between the two is very 
largely to. be attributed to the method of procedure, that the one which 
undertook to discipline the man by laying him off, by drastic treatment of 
the man, has been successful not. on account of that method, but im spite of 
it. The much greater success of the other establishment is, to my mind, 
beyond question due to the method of procedure. They have instructed the 
man how to do the work. 

We have a certain method of instruction in carefulness which consists’ in 
saying to the man, over and over and over again, “ Be careful.” It doesn’t 
amount. to. much. What do we need? We need actual instruction to that 
man in the way to do his work safely, and if. you give him that, he becomes 
a. safe man as compared with the other man. 

Now, with regard to this establishment where so marvelous a: reduction 
in’ their. accident frequency has. oecurred —how did they bring that about? 
Mainly by the introduction of a system of awards to their foremen. They 
made rather a liberal award to the foreman who made a satisfactory reduc- 
tion of his accident rate. What did it lead to? Immediately they set these 
foremen to considering this question. and dealing with the thing on the basis 
of keeping down their accident rate and getting their award. Every fore- 
man saw to it that every man who came onto his job knew how to do it and 
how to do it safely. He didn’t spend his time in telling that man, “Go and 
do. the: job and be careful.” He said) to him, “If you do the job in this 
way, you will be safe. If you do it in other ways, you won’t be safe.” 

Therefore, I say that discipline as ordinarily understood is proven to be an 
inefficient: method of dealing with carelessness, so called; that instruction in: 
the: way to do work has been proven to be a sound and effective method. 

COMMISSIONER SAYER: Let me ask you, Mr. Chaney, if it isn’t a fact im 
your experience that disciplining a man by dismissing him for carelessness: 
is simply spreading the disease? ! 

Mr. Cuaney: Well, I wouldn’t want to say that I have sufficient knowledge 
of the psychology of the situation to assert that. I believe it, however. I 
believe that for every man laid off, you get men resentful and liable to be 
careless on account of their resentment instead of curing the disease. I 
actually believe that that is so. 

CoMMISSIONER SAYER: And you turn a careless workman. out. into the in- 
dustrial world to go to work in some other plant where he will be just as 
careless. 
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Mr. CHANEY: Unquestionably you do that. You diffuse the careless work- 
man. I wasn’t thinking of that so much as I was of the effect on his fellow- 
workmen. ‘They all feel a certain sense of grievance over the thing; they 
don’t believe that the penalty fits the crime and they become irritated and 
Jess safe workmen than they were before. I don’t believe in it at all. 


Mr. JoHN J. GINLEY, Compensation Inspection Rating Board: I should like 
to ask where there is a distinction, where one should finish and the other 
should begin. You take a workman sometimes that you can not educate and 
can not get him to obey your rules— what are you going to do with him? 


Mr, CHANEY: I should reply to that by saying that the experience of the 
Ford Motor Company is very conclusive. There isn’t a man that you can’t 
deal with unless he is mentally defective. A man who has his wits can be 
dealt with in some way by the method of instruction. There are men actually 
defective, and the only thing to do with them is to get them out or get them 
into some other occupation where they will be less exposed to danger, but 
a man of sound sense and decent capacity can be trained into doing work 
safely. He can’t be disciplined into doing it safely. 


Mr. Gintry: I have found instance after instance where some men are 
rather in a rut. They have a certain way of doing their line of work and 
they can not be changed, and it seems impossible to teach them anything 
different. I have found that in many instances. 


CoMMISSIONER SAYER: Isn’t it the business of just such a gathering as this 
to try to correct this rut business? Aren’t we here to try to break up those 
ruts? 


Mr. GInLtEy: That is what I should like to know, as to where one should 
begin and the other end. 


Mr. CHANEY: .My judgment on that point is derived entirely from the 
study of these two establishments, where one method has been used for many 
years and the other method by the second establishment. I don’t believe that 
the human material found in those.two establishments was a bit different. 
‘They were human folks in both of them, and in one case they were treated 
in one way and in another case the other. 

I should say that there isn’t, as a rule, any place where one of them should 
come to an end and the other begin. I would begin with and stick to all the 
‘time the method of training. I want that very clear —TI don’t mean telling 
a man to be careful, I mean telling him how to work ‘so that he will be safe. 
‘That has been highly successful and the other hasn’t been, 


CoMMISSIONER LyncH: Mr. Chaney, what did they do in this factory where 
instruction was followed. What was the ratio of discharge of these people 
that you ‘term defectives and which I presume Mr. ‘Ginley would class as 
stubborn, ‘the man who won’t use the machine-guard, who will smoke? 


Mr. Cuaney: So far as the operations of that sort would stand, in that 
particular concern,.the method was essentially this: A foreman would say, 
““T can’t get the man to do so and so.” That happened at times, much more 
rarely than you would suppose, but there were cases of that sort. ‘The fore- 
man would take it up with the employment bureau and they would shift that 
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man over to some other place. They would say, “If he won’t deal with this 
sort of work in a safe way, perhaps we can find another place for him,” and 
they would shift him over. After a man had been shifted around once or 
twice on the complaint of the foreman that he wouldn’t do what he was told 
to do, he was let out, of course, but they didn’t let him out until they tried 
shifting him and instructing him in the methods of safe operation, and in 
that way they got hold of him if he was got-holdable, and if they couldn’t do 
it, of course, they had to let him out, but the ratio was very small, very small 
indeed. As a practical matter, I can’t think of more than half a dozen cases 
in that particular shop— and that particular concern employs about seven 
thousand people — where they were actually finally fired because they wouldn’t 
do the right thing. 


Dr. Roos, State Industrial Commission: ‘Mr. Chairman, I feel that the 
speaker before the last, in speaking of the stubborn man, has forgotten or does 
not know of the methods that are in vogue at the present time in the making 
up of the United States army. It was found that when the first draft of the 
National army went through, in some of the camps there were men whom they 
could not make soldiers of, who wouldn’t obey instructions, and one of the 
earliest things that was done by the Surgeon-General’s office was the elimina- 
tion from the National army of these so-called high-grade imbeciles. 

There are scattered throughout all of the industries and throughout all of 
this country, men who are known as high-grade imbeciles, and nothing in the 
world can make them obey an order; who will follow in a rut regardless of 
what you say or what you do. There is no question in my mind but that in 
the industries, just as well as in the National army where these men went 
to and where they came from, the same condition prevails. 

Some years ago Dr. Salmon, now Major Salmon of the United States army, 
instituted a system of picking out these high-grade imbeciles down in the 
immigration station at Ellis Island and found that there were many men, 
apparently in good mental health, who were high-grade imbeciles. The elim- 
ination of these men from the jobs in which there is danger must eventually 
take place. 

While I do not pose as a trained psychologist or one who is acquainted 
fully with the details of the psychological movements or those by which the 
mentally deficient can be eliminated from industry, nevertheless I feel that a 
man who is mentally deficient, who is a high-grade imbecile, must be elim- 
inated from the job in which danger is present. If that is done, then the 
accident rate will be lowered to a marked degree; and I don’t feel that this 
Congress should go away without knowing that with these intricate mechanical 
devices there are men at work who will cause accidents because of the fact 
that they are high-grade imbeciles. 


Mr. Fox, Factory Inspector: Has the doctor any information at hand 
now as to the percentage of those injured relative to their mental condition — 
whether they are imbeciles or just ordinary, sane, honest workmen? What I 
want to know is whether it is mainly the imbecile that is injured. 


Dr. Roos: Why, I think that a great many of the men who are injured 
are injured because of the imbeciles; not the imbeciles directly, but the others 
are injured because of the imbeciles being in that industry and at that par- 
ticular operation. I don’t believe that the thing has been worked out suffi- 
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ciently to give you statistics, but I feel, as a result of what is going on now 
and especially because of the examinations that are being made daily in all 
the camps of the National army, that the percentage of high-grade imbeciles 
that is in this country is going to be something that is going to open the 
eyes of the public at large. We don’t know yet how big this thing is and it 
was only after finding out in these various camps and cantonments that these 
men were present that this movement was started. 

You are going to be startled and I am going to be startled and the whole 
United States is going to be startled by the presence and the number of these 
men that you are going to find and that have been found and that are being 
discharged every day from the National army, men who are apparently 
sound but whose brain is not up to the standard and can’t even follow a 
military order of “About face” or “ Forward march.” That seems to be 
almost impossible, but there are men who can’t understand orders and who 
never will. 


Mr. J. L. Gernon, State Industrial Commission: I am inclined to agree 
with Dr. Roos that there are some high-grade imbeciles, but if we measure 
the imbeciles by the accidents that are attributed to carelessness by some 
people, we will have an awful percentage. I think we ought to bear this in 
mind, that we don’t know enough in this country of the theory of teaching 
people to do mechanical operations properly. 

Most any mechanic will know what I mean. If we had a statistical table 
to show the number of injuries caused by hand-saws, where the person using 
a hand-saw cuts his thumb, you would be amazed. Anybody that knows how 
to use a saw properly need never cut his thumb. If he ever was instructed 
to use a saw properly he wouldn’t do it, and so it is with the whole range 
of tools that are used in industry. There are far too many people who go in 
and are called mechanics and probably are able to do a good day’s work, but 
they have never been taught to use tools in a practical, safe manner. 

For years we have been advocating the installation of safe practices. Safe- 
guards won’t do it all, because sometimes they put on a safeguard and they 
create another point- of hazard. The percentage of injuries that are due to 
hand tools is enormous. I worked with a man who lost his eye by simply 
not keeping his bench in proper order. He dropped a file and the point of 
another file came up and took his eye out. 

So there is a lot in this method of safe practices. If the inspection force 
of this State or if this State would furnish the Industrial Commission with 
a sufficient number of men who were to do nothing else but to go into the 
plants and observe the unsafe practices, regardless of unsafe machinery, and 
then teach these people how to change their operations, there would be a 
great saving of human suffering. 

We have in almost every walk of life the person who won’t obey orders. 
We didn’t have to start an army to find that out. We find it in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. They won’t obey the instructions given to them. Everybody 
who has to employ men finds that to be so. 

I was very much interested in what Mr. Chaney said about the instructions. 
There are many men who are using many machines in this State on which 
it is impossible to guard the hazard, and the percentage of injury to them is 
very slight because they have been properly instructed and they are ordinarily 
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careful. Nevertheless, on those machines 'there.is always a time when the man 
may become fatigued, he may have some mental trouble, and in a moment 
of forgetfulness he is hurt. 

“There are many angles to this thing and we don’t want to get into the 
habit of calling them imbeciles. I heard a very able doctor say one time 
that there was nobody who was sane, and on some subjects we are all crazy. 


Mr. JoHN Manning, Iron Molders, Local No. 22, Brooklyn: ‘The last 
‘speaker in his remarks spoke of ‘the superintendent of a printing plant, I 
believe, who refused absolutely to allow his working men to work one minute 
over time, and the hours were eight hours'a day. I refer to the man who read 
the:paper, Mr. O’Hanlon. 

‘Now, if we could only communicate that to some of the foundry proprietors 
in New York and vicinity'and get them to install that safety device, it would 
be va Godsend to between two thousand and three thousand molders in that 
vicinity. 

In regard to the careless man, it seems to be the opinion that the careless 
man is a man who doesn’t do any thinking, or not much, but it has been a 
standing joke amongst the molders of this country that when the molder 
strikes the foundry door at 7 o’clock, he wants to stop thinking and not 
begin to think again until after he leaves at 5:30 or 6 or whatever time he 
may get out. That may seem funny to some of the men and women gathered 
here to-day, but just let me illustrate a case that I know of personally and 
find out whether that is a fact or not. 

‘A molder working in the city of Brooklyn who is is a particular friend of 
mine, says that he has the rheumatism, and I think from the condition of 
the man when I meet him on the street that he has something of that nature. 
He says that as soon as he goes into the shop in the morning and picks 
up the shovel, he forgets all about that feeling that he has got and he con- 
tinues to work all day—and by the way, he is one of the men whom the 
foreman insists on working over time. He continues to work all day, leaves 
the shop without feeling this pain, and the minute that he strikes the side- 
walk, he has to sit down and rest before he crosses the street. When ‘he 
crosses ‘the street, he has to sit down and rest again before he makes an 
attempt to get on the car to go home. I know’that for a fact, because I 
have’seen the man do it. ! 

Now, I wonder if that is the result of the joke that the molders speak 
about, that this man stops thinking at 7 o’clock and doesn’t begin to think 
again until he leaves the shop at 5:30. If such is the case, then I believe that 
that eight‘hour day which the speaker spoke of, the workmen not being 
allowed to work any longer than that, would apply particularly to the 
molders in New York and vicinity, and it would be a Godsend to them and a 
great safety device. 


Commissioner SAYER: Isn’t it rather that the man: doesn’t stop thinking 
when he goes into the shop, but he stops thinking about himself? He thinks 
about his work. ; 


Mr. STRICKLAND, New York & Queens Electric Light and Power Company: 
There. is a thought that comes up to my mind in connection with instruction. 
I am a believer in instruction and not in discipline. I not only teach the men 
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in classes but teach them individually, and I just want to give you one 
illustration of a success I had with a case that I was almost unable to cope 
with. 

The man had had four or five accidents and I kept a record of the accidents 
and had instructed him in the classes each time, telling the men to practice 
in the morning before they started to work, the thought, “I will be careful. 
Iwill obey the company’s rules and I will think of those who are dependent 
upon me.” Yet I couldn’t succeed with this particular man, so I went to him 
personally and I said: ‘“ Why is it — you are a good, sober man — that you 
have so many accidents? ” 

He said: “ Mr. Strickland, you can go to my foremen, and every man.I 
have worked for thinks that I am a first-class man. I don’t wait to be told, 
I push in and do things right away.” I stopped and. thought. a moment and 
I said, “ Perhaps you are too energetic.” He was either spraining: his: baek 
or hurting his hand or doing something of that kind all the time. 

I said, ‘““ Now, when you go to do a piece of work, stop and think, and I 
believe that you won’t have any more accidents.” The result has- been that 
the man has not had an accident from that day to this; and I believe that 
you can overcome these other conditions. We bring up these cases in the 
classes and we analyze them and talk about them, and if you can’t do it: in 
the classes you can do it personally, and I. believe you can overcome this 
imbecility, too. 


Dr. M. A. Hays, State Industrial Commission: There is another: angle of 
this “safety first” question that doesn’t apply to safeguarding machines. 
It applies to safeguarding the health of.the men and the women from. direct 
infections, questions that are not usually mentioned in ordinary society, buts 
this is the place to mention them, and the factory is the place: where. a; man 
is more liable to get these infections. It isn’t a question of contaminating 
only himself and injuring only himself, but it is passing it down to untold 
generations, and that question ought to be taken up. 


CoMMISSIONER LyncH: Well, I suggest that Dr. Hays take it up if he:has: 
the courage of his conviction on it. He says. this is the place to do it— 
why, go to it! 


Dr. Hays: That is the question of giving your men and women instruc- 
tion in what would properly be called social hygiene, in the safeguarding of 
the toilets and other facilities in a factory, preventing infection and’ the 
carrying of infection to innocent persons; not only that, but the sanitary 
safeguards and disinfection of the premises to prevent that infection. 

If you go in and tell that to the ordinary manufacturer, he will tell you 
that that belongs to the health department. The health department can’t 
come in and run his factory for him. If they would have in their classes 
not only the instruction on the machines, but of their factory physiciam or 
the physician they send their injured employees to, have him come: in and: 
talk to their employees on these subjects, they would have done just: as’ 
much in safeguarding their health as in safeguarding some of their machines.. 


Mr. J. P. Harswa, Factory Inspector: I want to give an illustration of. 
one plant in my district which I think has. a model plan along. that line. 
They have in attendance between three and four o’clock every working day in 
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the year, the best physician in that city. Every foreman carries in his pocket 
a little pad, the same as a grocer’s pad, with the carbon paper between. 
Every employee that he sees and that he feels in any way needs medical treat- 
ment from any cause, from the causes the doctor mentioned to sore eyes or @ 
little injury or anything of that sort — this is in addition to the compulsory 
reporting of the injury —if the foreman sees an employee of whom he is in 
any way suspicious, he makes out this slip. He hands one copy to the person, 
which tells him to report to the physician at a certain time The other copy 
goes to the physician. If he doesn’t report to the physician that day, he is 
called to the office and has to tell why he didn’t. That is carried out in every- 
thing from injury to vermin, and I think that factory is as clean as any 
I have ever been in. 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: I think that is a very admirable practice that 
might well be extended in other places. 


If there is no further discussion on this topic, we might pass on to the 
next. While listening to the discussions here this morning of the relative 
responsibility of employers and employees for accidents, it just reminded me 
of an old song or vaudeville skit that many of you have probably heard, about 
the man who was driving down the street,— the old cabby — and he was told 
to be careful. He said he had never had an accident yet, and he suddenly 
ran over aman. The man called out to him, “I say, you old fool, why don’t 
you drive where you are looking?” ‘The cabby retorted, “Why don’t you 
look where you are going?” 

That really, although it was gotten off as an alleged humorous occurrence, 
illustrates very aptly this whole safety proposition. Almost every accident 
happens because somebody either doesn’t look where he is going or doesn’t 
go where he is looking. | 


That has caused many a person, many a man who had nothing to do with 
the accident, to perform a very difficult job, a very sad duty that has been 
suddenly thrust upon him. That is the job of breaking the news to the 
widow. We don’t know, any of us, when we may be called on to break the 
news to somebody’s else widow. 


In the New York office of the Industrial Commission we have, one day of 
every week, a calendar that for want of a better or more descriptive term, 
we call the death calendar. It is not a very apt term perhaps, but it describes 
exactly what the character of cases are that come up on that calendar. It 
is the consideration of the death claims, and when you realize that one day a 
week has to be set aside simply for the consideration of the death claims, 
you can realize how constantly there is brought before the minds. of the 
Commissioners and of the persons who are engaged in the administration of 
‘the law, the awful toll in human life that is caused by accidents. 

We have a speaker with us this morning who is going to talk to us a 
little bit about “ Breaking the News to the Widow.” I don’t know how much 
experience he has had along that line; perhaps he may be an adept at it. At 
any rate, he is connected with the National Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau. Now, that isn’t the Workmen’s Compensation Commission. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau is a bureau established by the 
various insurance companies and those interested in dealing with workmen’s 
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compensation from the financial standpoint. They have studied the question 
nationally and having a direct financial interest in reducing accidents, they 
have given it very careful study. 

The gentleman who will speak to us is connected with their inspection ser- 
vice. I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Robert Elberty. 


BREAKING THE NEWS TO THE WIDOW. 


By Mr. Rogerr S. ELperty, National Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau 


In the first place, I am not in this simply on account of the financial side. 
Get that. In the second place, I am not going to talk to you this morning 
as a factory inspector or as a safety engineer, but as an employee. 


I started to work when I was fifteen years old and I started to work in 
Pittsburgh where they work. I have worked in the coal mines; I have hung 
paper; I have carried hot iron in a foundry; I have worked in a rough- 
lumber yard, in all kinds of weather. I worked for one year in a planing 
and molding mill, and quit because in one week two fellows lost their hands 
on a shaper. Then I learned the machinist’s trade and I have worked at the 
blacksmith’s forge, and I have built switchboards and all sorts of electric 
circuit-breakers. 


Now, get me: I am an employee this morning when I talk to you about 
“ Breaking the News to the Widow.” I come from a district where widows 
were made almost as fast as they made steel rails. I come from a district 
where in the old days before the automobile, they had three ambulances from 
which the horses were never unhitched. I have had an uncle pulled through 
the three-inch roll and many a friend killed in the shop. 


I am going to talk to you about the point, not of how to break it to the 
widow, but what it means to the widow and the people at home. 


Just a few days ago, this whole land was electrified by a report sent in 
by General Pershing regarding some of our boys who were in the trenches. 
They had been attacked and three were killed, seven were wounded and twelve 
taken prisoners; and from Maine to the South and all over our land, we woke 
up and found that we really had a war. Three men were killed. You can 
expect that in a war. Why, in this State each year we kill fifteen hundred, 
and in New York City since the first of January, they have killed eight 
hundred by automobiles alone. 


Now, there is no excuse for that. There is some satisfaction in the home 
of the soldier, because we expect the soldier to be killed or to be wounded, 
and we know why he went over there. We sort of feel in our homes when 
that news comes in—I think I know how I would feel as a father. If this 
lasts much longer, I will have a boy in it. I won’t be able to keep him out. 
He is only sixteen now and he wants to go. But it seems to me that I could 
sort of stand up straight, hold up my head about a thing like that, but you 
can’t feel the same way in the home when it occurs in the industry. You just 
can’t do it, that’s all. 

Here to-day we are singing battle songs in the theaters and on the streets 
and in the homes — “ Goodby, Broadway; Hello, France,” and “ Over There ty 
and “ When I am Through with the Arms of the Army, I Will Come Back to 
the Arms of You.” There is one of the songs they are singing that is an old 
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one we used to sing in the Spanish-American war. It is called “ Break the 
News to Mother,” and the chorus goes something like this: 


* Just break the news to Mother; 

She knows how well I love her; 

And tell her not to wait for me, 
For I’m not coming home. 


“And say there is no other 
Can take the place of Mother. 
Just kiss her dear sweet lips for me, 
- And break the news to her.” 


Now, the song in the line where it says, “And say there is no other can 
take the place of mother,” tells the truth, but we men all know that there is 
some one woman. that takes a place in our lives that is greater than the 
place mother takes; and we also know, although we don’t often admit it, 
that we take a greater place in her life than she does in ours, because when 
we go out to work in the morning we spend so much time away from home; 
we have to keep our minds on our work or we can’t get through with it. A 
man has to think of his work at the lathe or the drill-press or the planer 
or the bench at the switchboard or the throttle of the engine—he has to 
think about it. 

Now, it is different with a woman. She is more often brought in touch 
with her husband during her daily tasks than he is brought in touch with 
her and this is more so of the working man’s wife than it is of the business 
man, the manufacturer or the capitalist, because she, as a rule, does her own 
work. 

Just look at her day for a little while: Up in the morning and gets his 
breakfast. She may not have a chance to eat it with him because she will 
be packing his lunch, his dinner pail or his basket. That is the way it was 
in my home. After dad got up and away, it was time for me to get down 
and eat, and mother never had a chance to eat until I was through, because 
his dinner pail had to be packed and my lunch had to be packed. 

Then after he is off, there are the rest of the children to be gotten up, 
sent off to school, the house to be cleaned up, washing —take the washtub, 
they don’t often use it any more, but take any little task that she does about 
her husband’s clothes, the mending of them, and we don’t realize, fellows, 
sometimes the dread that comes into her heart during the day. 

Suppose, to be brief, I just give you some actual facts that have been 
brought to my mind. I was speaking the other day about this talk I was to 
give here and I was talking to Mr. Cannon, our chief safety engineer, who 
is now busy helping out the ship-yards in the same way that Mr. Young and 
the rest of the men have helped out the arsenals and the navy, and he told 
me that one time when he was a boy, his father was superintendent of a 
dredging company in Camden, New Jersey, and he took Horace down to the 
dock one day and took him aboard a tug that was going to take a dredge 
to another port, which would make necessary a trip to sea for a short dis- — 
tance. After they got on board the tug and they cast off the lines, he sud- 
denly seized the boy and set him on the dock and said: “ Now, you go right 
straight home as fast as you can go.” 
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Two or three days after that the bell rang in the morning at 5:30 and 
Horace, a young boy, enthusiastically ran down to welcome his father. It 
wasn’t his father; it was two men there to tell him that the tug had sunk 
and he never saw his father after he set him on the dock. Now, look at that 
home — one day, and then look at the other side of it. It will never be the 
same again, 

I used to be employed in the Crocker-Wheeler Company at Ampere, New 
Jersey, and I lived within about four minutes’ walk of the plant. I went 
home regularly to lunch, but sometimes I used to forget something that I 
intended to bring, or I would take something home with me and leave it 
there, and I would send someone over to the house after it. 

One day my wife was sitting in the dining-room near the window, sewing 
on the sewing-machine, and a man walked in the alley and by the window 
and around toward the kitchen door. He was dressed in rough clothes; he 
looked like a workman. She became anxious right away. Now, I never 
thought about that before until she told me, but your wife, your mother, your 
sweetheart, feels the same way about you. Don’t forget that. 

She went to the door and opened it. The fellow was embarrassed, couldn’t 
say what he wanted to say right away, and finally he said, “I have a sad 
story to tell.” Why, she almost fainted. Then he went on to say that he 
was out of work, couldn’t get anything to do, and he and his wife had made 
some hand-soap and he was selling it. Well, she was so relieved that she 
bought two cakes of hand-soap, and incidentally, that is the best hand-soap 
I ever used. 

I was raised in the home of a railroader. My father was a railroad man 
and worked on the Pennsylvania Railroad, conductor of a shifting crew, and I 
can remember many a time, when I was a boy, how mother used to look 
anxious and get worried if a man came down the street that looked like a 
railroad man. You know, there is something about a railroad man by which 
you can always tell him. I love the railroad men; I can’t help it. 

Well, one day I remember she called me. She said, “ Rob, come here. 
Look coming down the street. There is a man that looks like a railroad man. 
I wonder if anything has happened to your father?”? We watched that fellow 
come down the street and he got near the gate and he went by the gate, and 
he went on. We watched to see if he would ask somebody, if he had been 
misdirected, to see if he would turn back. Finally she said, “Thank God, 
he is not coming here.” 

I had years of that, and I grew up and got married, but one day the 
man did come, and he said, “Mrs. Elberty, Billy has been hurt and he is 
taken to the hospital and you had better get there as soon as you can.” That 
was the most gentle way he could break it. Mother telephoned to my 
brother, who worked near the hospital, and he went up, and then she got a 
message saying that the ambulance had just come in without him. He 
hastened down and identified him in time to save his going to the morgue. 

At the funeral service, the choir that I had always sung with before at 
hundreds of funerals, sang with a substitute in my place. I sat upstairs 
and listened to them sing, “The Lord is my Shepherd” and “Like as a 
Father Pitieth His Children,” and you have to go through it before you 
know what you feel like. It is awful, the resentment you have toward the 
plant, toward the manufacturing plant, toward the employer, toward the 
company. 
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Oh, I know it isn’t right and I will admit it isn’t fair, but you just can’t 
help it. You can’t get it out of your mind; and it has an effect on the 
employees of this country. It had its effect in Homestead when they made 
those Pinkerton detectives walk up through that line, run the gauntlet of all 
the women and children of Homestead, when men walked up there with their 
eyes hanging out on their cheeks—the Pinkerton detectives—and it was 
done by the mob that controlled the town. That was all a result of what had 
been going on for years and years and years. I don’t excuse it. It wasn’t 
right. They know it wasn’t right. Bill McClucky admits it, but neverthe- 
less, they did it. 

Now, it is no use for us to wear safety buttons on our coats if we don’t 
wear safety inside of our heads, if we are going to be solid ivory from the 
neck up. It won’t do us any good; it won’t do you any good. You are liable 
to have the news broken to your wife or you are liable to be the cause of its 
being broken to somebody’s else wife. 

To-night when you go home, or to-morrow when you go home, get your 
wife or your sweetheart, if you don’t have a wife, or your mother or your 
sister, to pin safety on your heart. In this game we are only looking out 
for ourselves but we absolutely are our brother’s keeper. Don’t forget that: 
Don’t be careless. 

You manufacturers, if you, as so many of the good manufacturers in New 
York State have done—and I know it, I know what they have done — 
have guarded your machinery, go ahead and educate the workmen in the right 
way. Tell them what not to do and tell them what they ought to do. The 
workman wants to know. I always wanted to know, and I wasn’t any better 
than any of the rest of them. They do think, they do want to know, and 
don’t you forget for one single solitary minute that they think more now than 
they used to think. 

It used to be that a man had to stand at a machine and be very careful 
of every move he made with that machine, and now they say, “The poor 
man is nothing but a machine. He just has to stand there and move the 
levers and his mind is going to waste.” Don’t you think for a holy minute 
that his mind is going to waste. He is thinking. Remember what Mr. 
Little said. He is thinking. You had better give him something to think 
about so that he won’t think wrong. 

Now, get this and then I am through. Carelessness and thoughtlessness are 
twin brothers. They are degenerates and they are both guilty of murder, 
and if either of them is living in your office or your shop or your home, 
get them out before they cause you to lose your own life or cause you to 
lose the life of one of your fellow men. 

As Mr. Little said, we never before needed men like we need them now. 
Let us do all we can to boost this safety movement. In that way we can 
do our bit for civilization, by keeping the home fires burning here. In that 
way we can do our bit for America — America, the land of a billion bushels 
of wheat, the corn-fed country, the greatest storehouse in God’s earthly 
paradise; America, the land where they pay more and where they play more; 
America, the land of the best money, the highest ideals, and the most humane 
humans; America, free America, thank God, my home! 


Mr, T. J. Cantiy, President, Bricklayers’ Local No. 34, New York City: I 
agree with Mr. Elberty that no one understands or really realizes the pain 
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of an industrial accident more than the families, the close connections of the 
injured parties. 

My brother was killed. I have that feeling that Mr. Elberty describes, 
and of course, I had a certain resentment toward his employer. He was on a 
scaffold and the rope broke. I claimed at that particular time that if the 
rope had been examined and tested, he would be living to-day. 

Now, of course, all my family are building trades employees. I have been 
around buildings all my life. There hasn’t been a word said, or we haven’t 
had one building contractor here say a word about the building trades 
employees, and I am sorry to see the lack of interest on their part. We our- 
selves are doing the best we can to further the work of safety. 

I ‘want to add at this time that the Industrial Commission has a great 
work on their hands and they have done wonderful things in the past 
year in organizing this Committee for the Revision of Safe Practices in the 
Building Industries. If the employers don’t come forward and submit their 
suggestions along with the men, then the Industrial Commission will have 
the power to enforce these safe practices on all buildings and we will save a 
great many lives and injuries to our employees. 

I want to express my approval of the Industrial Commission for the 
good work they have done in the appointing of this committee and I hope 
there will be something said about the building trades section and sugges- 
tions offered to help out that committee when they start out on the promul- 
gation of safe practices in the building trades industries. 

COMMISSIONER SAyeR: I think that might be a very helpful thing to 
discuss at the afternoon session under the general topic. Undoubtedly, the 
matter of safety in the building trades industry is of prime importance. We 
have heard a great deal about safe practices in the factories, and the men 
who are out working on the newly constructed buildings, who are working 
in subways and various other places outside, need just as much education as 
the men in the factories. 

I am sorry to have to announce that Mr. Guerin, who was to have spoken 
to us this morning on the topic of “ How the Employee Feels About It,’ has 
been unavoidably called away from the city. He was here but he was called to 
Washington and had to obey that summons, so that we will not have the 
pleasure of hearing him this morning. 

But the hour of adjournment is here and we have gone a little over our 
time. It has been very helpful and very useful, I am sure, the time that we 
have spent during the morning session. 

I now declare the morning session adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 5 


PRESIDING OFFicreR: JOHN A. ROBERTSON, EASTMAN KopAK CoMPANY 


CHAIRMAN RoserRTsSoN: ‘The meeting was called for 2 o’clock. It doesn’t 
look to me as if they were Hooverizing this noon, because there should be 
more of them here than there are now. Personally, I like to start on time 
and quit half an hour earlier. 

I was asked to preside at this meeting by the Industrial Commission. I 
want to congratulate the Industrial Commission on having instituted this 
movement. It is one of the most instructive and educational movements, I 
believe, that has been started by any state commission. I have been asso- 
ciated with the safety movement for the last six or seven years, have seen it 
grow from a comparative few until it is now a national organization, so 
broad and wide in its scope, but no larger nor broader than it deserves, be- 
cause it means the conservation of human life, human limbs and human energy. 

Some manufacturers and some other people recently, since this war stress 
has come on us, have thought that they could let up on their safety activities. 
They are making the greatest mistake in the world, for while we are conserv- 
ing food, coal and all the other necessities of life, it is doubly important that 
we should conserve the human element in the highest degree. Men who at 
this time look lightly on the safety movement, safeguarding the machinery, 
saving the lives and limbs of their employees, who disregard the orders of the 
inspectors and the Commission; or workmen who disregard the instructions 
in reference to safe practices and cautious workmanship, are just as much 
enemies to this United States of ours as if they wore the Kaiser’s uniform. 
We don’t want this kind of people. We can’t have them; and every step that 
we can take to make the lives and limbs of our employees safer is a step in 
the right direction. 

My office is only to preside, not to make a speech. J want the discussion 
of these topics to be right up, smart — not personal criticisms: That doesn’t 
get you anywhere, because two men may accomplish success by diametrically 
opposite methods, so when you don’t agree with a fellow, don’t think he’ is a 
darned fool, because sometimes that is what your own wife thinks of you. 

The first topic for discussion is “ What Part is Labor Playing in the Safety 
Movement of the Shop?” ‘This discussion will be led by Mr. Arthur E. 
Holder, Legislative Agent, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
and it gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Arthur E. Holder. 


WHAT PART IS LABOR PLAYING IN THE SAFETY MOVEMENT OF 
THE SHOP 


By ArtrHur E. HoLprer, LEGISLATIVE AGENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


I am asked to respond to the topic “ What Part is Labor Playing in the 
Safety Movement of the Shop?” That question appears to me about as 
pertinent as an order to “carry coals to New Castle.” 

[148] 
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The role which labor is playing in the safety movement of the-shop and for 
society, is just as militant, just as sincere, and just as nonpartisan a role 
to-day as it was in the earliest stages of social production, when the massing 
of human beings commenced in the workshops and factories of modern nations. 


Factory PENALTIES TO LABOR 


The invention of the steam engine, the high-pressure boiler, and the many 
varieties of labor-saving, labor-displacing machines brought in their wake ten 
thousand terrors of the unknown to those whose duty or lot it was to operate 
them. The workers were maimed, crippled and killed by the newly invented 
juggernauts designed to produce material wealth and necessities for the 
multitude. The workers were compelled to bear the whole of the burden and 
all the calamities attendant upon accidents, such as physical pain, mental 
agony, fear of the future, dependence upon others, and every horror of 
poverty and helplessness which the human mind could conceive. Together 
with these burdens came a new sense of responsibility and duty — the 
responsibility of carefulness and safety; the duty to teach these lessons to 
their relatives, associates and shop-mates. The workers have been resourceful 
to a fine degree and they have not hesitated to enlist every available public 
influence in behalf of safety, especially the important influence of legislation. 

The factory safety ventilation and inspection laws of the countries of 
Europe have been made the subject of careful and scientific study on the part 
of labor in co-operation with employers, engineers, and health scientists. Since 
the installation of the factory system in the United States, the industrial 
workers have made strenuous endeavors to secure the installation of the best 
safety devices in the shops, in the mines and on the railroads, and they have 
intelligently directed their endeavors to the conservation of life and limb by 
means of state and federal legislation. 


BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION 


Largely as the result of the militant efforts of the trade unions, thirty (30) 
states have enacted laws requiring guards on dangerous machinery and 
thirty-five (35) states now require certain standards of ventilation and 
sanitation in factories. 

Forty-four (44) states, Porto Rico and the District of Columbia, provide 
for some form of factory inspection by authorized officials. 

Thirty-four (84) states have mine inspection laws with authorized 
inspectors. 

Thirty-six (36) states require fire escapes on factories and public buildings. 

Sixteen (16) states have enacted boiler inspection laws. 

Twenty-five (25) states officially inspect bakery shops. 

Forty-two (42) states have enacted automatic coupler, automatic brake, 
and other standard safety appliance laws for railroad employees, most of 
which compare favorably with the federal safety appliance laws. 

Thirty (30) states require mine operators to report all accidents to some 
authorized state official and within the last seven years thirty-six (36) states 
have followed the lead of Congress and enacted rigid accident report laws, 
requiring common carriers to report all railroad accidents to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We now have ready access to official statements as to 
the casualties occurring in these great human activities —railroad service 
and mining operations. Notwithstanding the installation of safety devices 
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and safety measures, however, the accident rates among railroad men and 
mine workers are still appalling. | 

None of the so-called labor laws have had more bitter opposition than the 
very essential “Accident Report” laws. 

Forty-one (41) states have established bureaus of labor which serve as _ 
clearing houses for industrial information, and which, in co-operation with 
the officials of the state federations of labor, assist effectively in the task of 
securing better state factory laws. 


AUTOMATIC COMPENSATION LAWS 


Thirty-eight states, the five outlying possessions, and the Federal govern- 
ment have, since 1908, enacted automatic workmen’s compensation laws for 
the benefit of working people injured in industry. 

All these compensation laws have been written and enacted because of con- 
centrated pressure on the part of labor. Many of these compensation laws 
are still inadequate, insufficient and otherwise imperfect. But in spite of this, 
the principle of automatic workmen’s compensation has been established, and 
it is now only a matter of time when the good judgment and experience of the 
workers in the several states will correct the shortcomings and inefficiencies 
of such laws. The payment of cold hard cash as penalties for industrial 
accidents has proved more effective for industrial safety than all the plat- 
itudes and sympathies ever expressed. 

In addition to the enactment of the workmen’s compensation laws, a greater 
and more far-reaching human victory for safety has been won. In practically 
every instance the enactment of a compensation law has carried with it in 
some form or another, the abrogation of the unholy trinity of legal defenses 
set up by corporation attorneys and sustained by the courts whereby many 
thousands of workers who had been injured in industry were deprived of 
damages or other protection. This trinity is, first, the fellow servant doc- 
trine; second, the claim of assumption of risk; and third, the charge of con- 
tributory negligence. All these antique iniquities designed to deprive the 
injured worker of justice, fastened themselves upon the jurists of the United 
Kingdom and the United States under the old master and servant interpreta- 
tion of common law. There was not a line of authorized parliamentary 
statute on the subject. Probably no other single precedent set by the courts 
has been so harsh and ungracious, nor has any attitude of the courts ever 
been more deeply resented by the workers of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

RAILROAD LABOR LEGISLATION 

In the interest of every grade of labor employed on the interstate railroads 
and in behalf of the safety of the traveling public, many very important 
safety appliance laws have been enacted by Congress, every one of which have 
been originally written, urged and championed by representative labor men. 
On every such occasion, without a single exception, these representatives have 
had to meet the bitter antagonism of.railroad officials and their highly paid 
attorneys. 

SAFETY AT SEA 

Lest it be forgotten, I herewith record one of labor’s greatest victories for 
safety when the Sixty-third Congress passed the Seamen’s Bill which greatly 
improved and increased the safety provisions for those who work and travel 
on the high seas. 
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Trade unionists battled twenty-five years against the wealthiest monopolies 
of the world for this great safety law. Singular to say no other element in 
saciety has yet tried to take this credit from trade unionists. Marine interests 
and their subsidiary profit takers have, however, been very vociferous in their 
wholesale denunciations of congressmen and of labor’s representatives because 
of the passage of the Seamen’s Act. 

For all of this, the Lord be thanked! When the monopolists and profiteers 
wince we know the stroke gets to the hide! 


Snop DISEASES 


The subject of safety in the shop, however, cannot be confined to physical 
outward accidents, for more insidious evils than cuts, bruises, collisions, and 
explosions exist in shops and factories, tenement houses, and congested cities. 

Malaria, typhoid and tuberculosis, and other contagious diseases have 
ravaged the ranks of labor and the home life of all grades of society. 

Volumes could be written on the pioneer work of the organized workers 
in behalf of better ventilation, better sanitation, better drainage, more sun- 
light, purer water, more play grounds, shorter working hours and unadul- 
terated food, as antidotes for the dread diseases. 

The organized cigar makers, printing trades, metal trades, miners, and 
their associates are entitled to special credit for the magnificent public service 
they have rendered to society at large in their constant efforts to conquer the 
great white plague and other contagious diseases. Reliable data discloses the 
fact that the average length of life to cigar makers and printers has been 
increased from 15 to 20 years since they started their original campaign in 
the early eighties. 

Time will not permit more than this brief concentrated presentation of the 
credit due the workers through their trade union organizations and federa- 
tions. Each item of credit is in greater or less degree accorded to the 
American labor movement by those who oppose it most vigorously. 


NATIONAL TEMPERAMENT CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS 


Now a word as to the other side and what sometimes appears to be the 
fundamental cause of accidents. Edmund Burke, the great English democrat 
and friend of the American people during Revolutionary days, said, in his 
memorable conciliation speech in the House of Commons, a speech that lashed 
the English government, “I do not know the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people.” Undoubtedly Burke was right, and it is not 
my purpose at this distant date to raise an issue with a statement which 
has been quoted by debaters and parliamentarians many thousands of times 
since it was uttered. Yet, if we stop to reflect upon our habits and customs 
as a people, we shall feel inclined to indict ourselves for the lack of safety 
measures and safety habits in all walks of, society, not limited to the shop, 
factory, mill, mine, or railroad. 


MorTrroes — Pro AND Con 


Long before we devised such mottoes as “Safety First,” “Watch Your 
Step,” “Look Out,” “Be Careful,” we had others. One said, “I dare you.” 
Another said, “ You Dassn’t,” and the third was, “Scare cat!” Boys and 
girls alike revelled in those joyous declamations of Spartan vigor and courage, 
and our children to-day shout with avidity these noisy exclamations of bra- 
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vado. The boy who was afraid of being hurt rarely ever secured a creditable 
mark in his class. It seems that a eertain measure of boasting, endurance. 
physical courage and fear of pain is a part of our national heroics, and that 
the boy who is afraid of being hurt rarely ever gets anywhere. Tempera- 
mentally we scorn those who do not dare to do. At every step in cur cam- 
paign for safety habits and safety laws we the workers have had this disdain . 
of danger to contend with. The foremen and superintendents of shops and 
factories have no regard for the worker who is timid, who will not “take a 
chance,” especially when a rush job is on. 


PRAISE FOR THE DARING 


As a people we cheer loudest for the roughest foot ball player, the slickest 
base stealer, the most reckless diver; we applaud most the daring acrobat 
in vaudeville or the circus, and the structural iron worker who seems most 
indifferent to hazard and accident while working on the dizzy heights of a 
modern sky scraper appeals to our afflicted fancy as a superman. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


What more shall we do for safety and not become enervated or effeminate? 
That is the question for such conferences as these. We have fortunately 
reached the time when employers and employed, official and layman are all 
agreed that Safety First is best. We know that it costs money to take 
unnecessary risks, that accidents curtail production, cause nervous appre- 
hension, sometimes resentment, always pain, and that in general useless 
sacrifice within the families of those not included among the first or second 
parties comes from recklessness, either individual or social. 

There is nothing praiseworthy about industrial accidents; no one enjoys 
referring to them. We have done much to reduce their frequency. Let us do 
more by observing the following simple recipes: 

1. Increase the age for child workers. 

2. Shorten the working hours. 

3. Hold regular conferences in shop offices composed of employers, super- 
visors and workmen for the purpose of discussing shop affairs from .a stand- 
point of safety. This method has proven remarkably successful in some of 
the largest establishments in the country. 

4, Post Davy Crockett’s slogan on the bulletin board, “Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.” 

5. Ask public school teachers to give lessons on “ Safety.” 

6. Request pastors to call attention to the subject from their pulpits. 

7. Encourage moving picture producers to feature as many safety ideas 
as possible. They now incite to recklessness, danger and bodily injury. 

8. Another good old slogan: ‘“ Better be safe than sorry.” (Observation 
of that motto has saved my life more than once.) 

9. More factory inspectors, and a better selection. To pick up any man 
because he is a good fellow or a good precinct worker cannot result in the 
proper performance of these difficult duties. An efficient inspector should 
be a properly trained and experienced man. . 

10. Urge employers personally to examine proposed speeding-up schemes 
before installing them. Most of these schemes are wild-cat affairs and 
figments of a disordered imagination. Many are pure hold-ups. 
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11. Urge Congress to collect national accident data to cover every industry 
in every state. We shall then know the truth that we do not know now. 
The data we now have is only fragmentary and totally unreliable. 


A determined drive along these lines will be helpful to all our people and 
will be in full sympathy with the attitude of Secretary Redfield of the 
Department of Commerce, one of New York’s most gifted statesmen, who 
recently issued this warning: 


“Comparatively few persons realize how great a toll industrial accidents 
take of our people every year. If we are ever so unfortunate as to hear of 
the loss in a great battle of say 10,000 of our soldiers (10,000 killed) the 
nation would be moved deeply; yet every year twice, perhaps three times, that 
number are slain in industries of all kinds and almost without its invoking 
comment. If we were to hear that 1,000,000 of our men suffered wounds in 
this war, the nation would be troubled; yet industry takes its toll in the 
form of injuries to persons to an extent nearly three times that number 
every year. Of this we think but little. 


“There is a real danger, therefore, that in our sympathetic and proper 
thought for the soldier in the field we may lose sight of the soldier in the 
factory, who has his casualty risks as well as his brother in arms. Just as 
there is a call to service for the soldier and the financier and the nurse and 
the doctor and the engineer and the mechanic, there is a call to service to 
see that the precious lives of the country are not wasted and that the bodies 
of the precious people who make up this country are not crippled.” 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Mr. Holder has given us a very forceful, tem- 
perate and enlightening view of the situation from organized labor’s stand- 
point. Before we start a discussion of this paper, I want you all to thor- 
oughly understand that we are a mixed crowd here. We have organized 
labor, we have employers, we have factory engineers, we have inspectors and 
we have everybody. We are bound to have a difference of opinion, but there 
is one great thing about this labor movement: We can differ about hours, 
we can differ about wages and other conditions, but there can be no ground 
for a difference on the fact that a life saved or a limb saved or a working 
condition improved is a benefit to the whole community. I want the men 
from every walk who criticise this paper to do it in the same broad spirit, 
nothing personal, come out with what you have got to say, but don’t have a 
sting in it. 

Mr. Holder gave us some headings and I think, to save time, I will just 
ask you to discuss this point. The first was “Increasing the age of child 
workers.” Has any gentleman present any criticism on that recommendation 
of Mr. Holder? Shoot! 


Mr. .Wm. S. Hoskins, Carpenters’ Union, Syracuse: I want to say that 
I heartily approve of what the gentleman said, and I am very pleased to be 
here to listen to him.” 


CHAIRMAN Rosertson: I like that kind of a speech. Who is the next 
one? 
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CoMMIsSIONER LyncH: Mr. Chairman, we might put on record, in con- 
nection with that recommendation, the statement of the Governor of this 
State, in his speech at the American Federation of Labor convention in Buffalo 
recently, that he fully endorsed the recommendation of the State Industrial 
Commission, that the age limit in this State should be raised to sixteen 
years. 


CHAIRMAN RopertsoN: Hurrah for the Governor! And I think Jim 
Lynch is a Democrat. 

Anybody else got any criticism on this increase in the age for child 
workers? Now, come, snappy. If not, I am going to pass on to the next 
one, “ Shortening the working hours.” I think we are going to have some 
opposition to this. 


Mr. FRANK Morris, Business Agent, Machinists’ Lodge, No. 381, Syracuse: 
I would like to ask Mr. Holder if he has any knowledge as to what extent 
the speeding-up system, piece-work system, efficiency system, and all that 
kind of thing, are responsible for industrial accidents. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: I would like to have Mr. Holder answer that ques- 
tion very shortly, because that is a very broad question, and we could diseuss 
that all afternoon, and after we got through we wouldn’t be any further 
along than we are now. 


Mr. HotpER: ‘To endeavor to prove by official or authorized data that such 
is the case would be a stupendous difficulty, because of the fact that all of 
the truth and all of the facts pertaining to such a phase of the situation are 
rarely if ever recorded, and it has to resolve itself into a matter of opinion. 
I think that every reasonable man, whether employer or employee, who has 
had anything to do with modern industry, knows right here in his own heart, 
without the presentation of official data in black and white, that the 
speeding-up scheme, piece-work, and driving men beyond their mental powers 
of endurance, are responsible for ninety-nine and ninety-nine one-hundredths 
per cent of the accidents in our land. That is my opinion. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Somebody, I am sure, differs with Mr. Holder. 


Mr. Ropert S. ELBERtTy, National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York City: I have worked all my life at all sorts of work. I have 
handled men under every system that they can be handled under, and I want 
to say that that statement, ninety-nine and ninety-nine one-hundredths per 
cent is absolutely tommyrot. It is beside the mark. 

True efficiency does not cause accidents. I know a plant in New York 
State where the night foreman of one thousand men had $30,000 less lost 
time than the day foreman with the same number of men in the same plant, 
and he also had more production per man than the day foreman did. He had 
all the bad conditions. It was up to the man. The true foreman, the really 
efficient foreman in any factory —and I have been a foreman, too, and lost 
my job because I looked after the men, and I have got a watch in my pocket 
and a watch-fob given to me by union men (get that, fellows)— and I want 
to say that the true foreman, the most efficient foreman and the most efficient 
workman, is the man who doesn’t have the accidents, and you can produce 
more goods that way. 

That ninety-nine and ninety-nine one-hundredths is away off, away off. 
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CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Really, our subject is shorter working hours. 


Mr. L. A. HAvEeNS, Factory Inspector, New York City: That is the sub- 
ject I want to speak on. It appears to me that the statement that shortening 
the hours will reduce the accidents is so obvious that it becomes a mere ele- 
mentary arithmetical process. If you keep on shortening the hours until you 
don’t work at all, you won’t have any accidents. 

We will say, for the purpose of an argument, that a factory is running 
twelve hours a day, and they cut the hours to six and they put on twe 
shifts. The factory still continues to run twelve hours a day, with twice 
as many people. How is that going to reduce accidents? I am open to con- 
viction. I would like to hear how that is going to reduce the number of 
accidents. 


Mr. Hotper: Mr. Chairman, I believe that there is sufficient official data 
to prove—TI haven’t the figures at hand, and I can’t produce them to sub- 
stantiate my statement, but I believe it is nevertheless a fact that the great 
bulk of accidents have happened in the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
hours of service, when men have been weary and wanted to go home. 

There is no question but that shops and factories that have reduced the 
working hours to a reasonable limit, say eight per day, have reduced their 
aceident rate. That applies particularly to my trade, machine shop work, 
and I know for a positive fact that it has applied to the mining industry in 
ways that speak volumes. With regard to railroad service, there is no ques- 
but that more of the public have lost their lives, as well as more of the rail- 
read employees, because of the unreasonable hours of service that have been 
exacted from railroad men. That goes without dispute. 

It is possible to make this proposition appear ridiculous. The gentleman 
didn’t attempt to do that directly, but the inference to be taken from his 
observation might be that it would be ridiculous to still further decrease the 
hours to six per day. Personally, I hope that the time is not far distant, 
when we reach a normal condition under peace, when we will have the six-hour 
day and give it a trial. If we can’t be radical enough to come to that base, 
then I hope that we will come to a working week of five days of eight hours 
each, so that we will have Saturday to play and Sunday to pray. 


Mr. JoHN WititaAMs, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, 
Conn.: I regret to differ with my friend, Mr. Holder, regarding the state- 
ment that the peak of accidents comes at the ninth, tenth or eleventh hours. 
If you will take the trouble to go to the exhibit that is over at the Hotel 
Onondaga and study some of the charts that are to be found there, you will 
find that the curve of the accidents is highest at the third and fourth hours 
of the morning period, and the same result or substantially the same result 
will be found to be the case in the second period of the working day. Those 
charts have been prepared from statistics that were carefully collected and 
arranged. 

There isn’t any doubt, however, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that a reduc- 
tion in the working day to a reasonable length may result in reducing the 
number of accidents, because of the fact that fatigue undoubtedly affects 
the number of accidents. If the person is fully alive and is not over-fatigued, 
he can concentrate on his work, his mind will be more keen, and his thought 
will wander less from the point of danger. 
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Mr. L. W. Cuaney, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: I am sorry to be 
obliged to disagree both with Mr. Williams and Mr. Holder. The subject of 
the distribution of accident occurrence through the hours of the day has 
been a sort of hobby of mine. Probably the most extensive compilation which 
has ever been made on the subject is that which has passed through my 
hands in the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

We do not know yet where the peak of accident occurrence comes. So far 
as the apparent peak of accident comes, it is as Mr. Williams states. There 
are two difficulties with regard to that which must be cleared up before we 
can accept those curves as authoritative. I think all we can. say now con- 
fidently is that we do not know when the high point of accidents comes 
in the day’s work. 

What is the difficulty about the curves which show, as all my curves do, 
and I have a great many of them, a high point in the middle of the forenoon 
and a high point in the afternoon somewhat earlier than it comes in the 
earlier turn? It is this: We do not know how employment is distributed 
during those hours. If you had employment increasing up to that point and 
then decreasing exactly as your accident curve decreases and then related 
your accidents to your employment, you would have a straight line. We 
don’t know how employment is distributed, how the working force at given 
hours is affected by late coming and early going. We don’t know anything 
about that. 

Then there is another thing which comes in there to vitiate our curve so 
that we don’t know what it means, and that is the uncertainty of the report- 
ing. I have had occasion to follow very carefully the reports of those cases 
which come into the emergency rooms of large concerns. I believe those are 
unreliable. I should have to study them more carefully than J have been 
able to do to be certain about them; but the reports which come into the 
State commissions are absolutely unreliable. 

Why? They are largely made up from memory. I shouldn’t say largely, 
but to a certain extent they are made up from memory. A man was hurt. 
You have got to put in the time when he was hurt. You know it was in the 
forenoon. You set it down somewhere near ten o’clock; guess at it. If any 
of you try yourselves out on that, you will find that you set the time some- 
where in the middle. That is a good compromise if you don’t know. The 
curves which come from reports to State bureaus are exaggerated in this 
respect. The peak runs away up in the middle of the day. Those that are 
more accurate — and I am not certain about how accurate they are, but more 
accurate than those — have a very much lower peak at the middle. I am 
perfectly confident that these things which come into the State boards and 
which make such a remarkable peak at that time, are absolutely without 
reliability. 

Now, there are those two difficulties. I have only come to realize them 
myself within a very short time. I have been considering these curves as 
satisfactory, as proving something. I know now that they don’t. Perhaps 
when I get down to brass tacks they won’t mean anything at all. Maybe 
there is nothing but a straight line of accident occurrence through the period 
of work. We do know positively that Mr. Holder is wrong in saying that 
there are more in the ninth, tenth and eleventh hours than there are at other 
times; so I say with great regret that I disagree with both the gentlemen. 
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CoMMISSIONER LyncH: All of which goes to show, Mr. Chairman, that the 
statisticians, as do the experts in trials that involve human life, differ mate- 
rially and sharply. I should like to have Mr. Holder enlarge somewhat upon 
this proposition so far as shorter hours go, as to its effect on the general 
health and longer life of the employees. 

Despite what these intensive studies may show, as combating the theories 
of other statisticians, I know that in the International Typographical Union, 
the eight hour day, coupled with its campaign for better and cleaner work- 
shops, has increased the average length of life of the members of that organ- 
ization ten years. All of the curves that statisticians can draw will never 
convince me that the two causes I mentioned are not responsible for that 
increased length of life. 


Mr. Cuaney: Mr. Chairman, if I am supposed to be arguing at all against 
the eight hour day, I want to take everything I have said back, because 
nobody believes in the eight hour day more than I do. I have some actual 
facts with regard to accidents in the iron and steel industry which show that 
the eight hour day does produce a decrease in the accident rate. 


Mr. Hotper: I would just like to have one word, Mr. Chairman. In 
partial reply to Mr. Lynch’s observation, I thought I emphasized in the most 
concentrated form the benefits to which he:alluded, as to the activities of 
the workers in reducing their hours and in providing the antidotes of all the 
essentials that he referred to for longer life and better health. 

I wouldn’t for a moment attempt to raise an argument with my good 
friend Chaney of the Federal Bureau. I know something about gathering 
statistics, making schedules, compiling tables, drawing charts and making 
peak lines. I know that one who is inclined to be partisan can make almost 
any kind of a table that he wants to, whether the facts are produced to him 
satisfactorily or not. 

Still, I wouldn’t make a reflection upon a statistician, but as a man of 
experience, a man who has worked upon three continents, and who has kept 
house in twenty-five cities of eighteen States of this Union and worked for 
the biggest and some of the smallest employers in the United States, in 
factories, mills, mines and railroads, I know when I have had to go and help 
my unfortunate associate up after he has been stricken, and it has always 
been, one hundred per cent of the time, when he has been mentally and 
physically exhausted and driven to the point of breakage, so that his mind 
has given away and he has forgotten, and then he loses a hand or a foot, an 
arm or his life. 

Those are facts, and I care not what figures may state, and I think as one 
earnest, sincere man I should state that just as emphatically before this 
great audience as it is possible for a human being to do. 


CHAIRMAN Rospertson: I think we have discussed this phase of the sub- 
ject long enough. As I said when we got into it, it might take all afternoon. 
If I am permitted to differ with our guest here, I would say that 99% per 
cent of the accidents are caused by somebody’s carelessness, and if he will go 
fifty-fifty on that proposition, we will agree. If Jim Lynch had stayed 
in the printing business he would probably have lived to be one hundred 
and ten years old. 
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This third proposition is to hold regular conferences in shop offices com- 
posed of employers and employees. There is a very interesting subject where 
we get real cooperation and we won’t have as much difference of opinion on 
that as on the last subject. Has any gentleman any criticism to make on this 
recommendation ? 


Mr. JoHN F. Henry, Iron Molders’ Union, Local No. 22, Brooklyn: I 
believe that is one of the causes of lack of better safety appliances in some 
shops, and I believe if that could be encouraged and spread more and the 
employer would take it upon himself to spread that to the employers through- 
out the United States, we could get better success through means of confer- 
ences of that kind. 


Mr. FRANK Morris, International Association of Machinists, Lodge No. 381, 
Syracuse: It depends to a great extent on how these committees are selected, 
whether they are to be selected by the superintendent, foremen or managers 
of the shop or whether they are to be selected by the workers themselves 
through their organization. It all depends to a great extent on the spirit 
which the people enter into this proposition with. I know from my expe- 
rience in the shop that in many cases where these committees are selected by 
the foreman or the superintendent, the work is not done in a satisfactory 
manner simply because these people serve upon these committees because the 
foreman asks them to, because they feel that they are getting into the good 
graces of the foreman or superintendent. 

If these committees are selected by the workers, representing the workers 
through their organizations, there is a force behind these committees that is 
going to compel these workers to work to far greater advantage in the inter- 
ests of the workers. It is going to develop a militant spirit upon the part of 
these workers, and in that way, when the employer realizes that he has got 
to meet the workers as an organized body to discuss these matters, the whole 
thing is going to be handled more satisfactorily. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: I thoroughly agree with a lot that Mr. Morris 
has said, because we are in this war for democracy. I had a little experience 
the other day. I got a complaint signed by about twenty employees, saying 
that there was a man in one department who was pro-German and was 
making nasty remarks. After questioning two or three of them, I called the . 
man in and asked him if he had made these statements. He evaded the 
question to some extent and denied others. I said, “ We are in this war for 
democracy, and I believe in it. I am going to let all these fellows vote on it, 
and if they vote to can you, I am going to can you. If they vote to keep 
you, I am going to keep you there.” 

That is the way to put it over. Ninety per cent of the employers are 
honest, and all you have to do is to get together and convince the other 
fellow that you are honest. That is the hard thing to do. Some people are 
suspicious of everybody and are like that old-fashioned, narrow minded 
minister who trusted God but nobody else. I think we will pass along from 
that point. 


Mr. MANNING, Iron Molders’ Union, Local No. 22, Long Island City: Did 
they can him? 
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CHAIRMAN RoperTson: They canned him, yes. I had another interesting 
proposition not two weeks afterwards. Three men came with a complaint 
about another young German, saying that he had been making remarks after 
the advance in Italy and had been rubbing it into them about what the 
Germans were doing to the Italians, and they got sore and complained about 
it and called him down. 

I kind of surmised that there was some little personal feeling there, that 
somebody had got under the skin and prodded a little too hard. I put the 
same proposition up to them that I did to the others, but one of them came 
around and said, “Don’t put that to a vote. I don’t think he means any- 
thing bad. He is a pretty good fellow and we don’t want to see him lose his 
job. If it comes up again, we will let you know.” That shows the spirit of 
fair play. They didn’t want to see him lose his job, and I will bank on it 
that that fellow is all right. 

The next is posting slogans on the bulletin board. Anybody got any 
criticisms or remarks on that? All agreed that it is a good thing if it is the 
right kind of slogan, I guess. 

“Ask public school teachers to give lessons in safety.” Personally, I don’t 
agree with that. I think the whole school system ought to be compelled to 
give lessons on safety. It is part of the curriculum in Rochester’s schools, 
after three or four years of effort. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: Did you know we had that last night? LEvery- 
body was agreed to it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. Well, we are getting down to the churches. I 
don’t know much about that. There in Rochester I said, “I don’t like this 
discussion of color, creed and nationality. When I die and go to heaven, if 
I ever do go—some of the ministers doubt it—I want to meet all my 
friends there, and I don’t care what their color, creed or nationality is.” 

If I. should take a head-dive or a tail-skid in the other direction and land 
down there, I am going to have a lot of fun down there, because I am going 
to see a lot of people getting something that has been coming to them for a 
long time. 

Now I tell you, we have spent an hour on this subject. We could spend 
all afternoon, but we were a little late in starting and I am going to cut 
about five minutes off the time of each and go ahead with the next subject. 
The next subject is shop committees. 


Mr. A. A. Levin, Factory Inspector, New York City: The previous speaker, 
in reading his paper, made a statement that in appointing factory inspectors 
they should not look for the good district worker. I resent that, as one of 
the factory inspectors. I am not a district worker. The factory inspectors 
are competent men; they are men who can go into any factory and meet any 
one of the theoretical safety experts and show him how to guard a machine 
or make a condition safe in a practical way. 

There is one trouble with the factory inspectors, and that is that they are 
not being paid enough. 


CHAIRMAN RoperTSON: Maybe I misunderstood Mr. Holder, but I thought 
he alluded to political workers in the district — wasn’t that it? to have 
men qualified and not men who are simply workers in the district. 

Mr. Hotper: Yes, I meant simply political workers. The observation of 
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the gentleman prompts me to say this to the ladies and gentlemen of this 
conference. Please don’t forget that New York is only one of the forty-eight 
states of these great United States. You are so apt to think that everything 
emanates from this great hub. It does not. Neither does it comprehend 
everything in our other states. You should also remember that as a great 
industrial state with the largest population, you have had probably the 
greatest difficulties to contend with. 

I am willing to take off my hat and give every possible credit to the won- 
derful work that has been done in the State of New York by employers, 
employees, health scientists and factory inspectors, but don’t forget that you 
are now about at your peak of efficiency. You have had many, many 
troublous years before you reached December 5, 1917, and those of you who 
are old enough to know something about the first start of factory imspection 
and factory inspectors in this great state, know what I refer to, and what 
were your primary troubles are the primary troubles of other states. 

I have seen factory inspectors who couldn’t tell one end of a machine 
from another, whether it was safe or unsafe, whether it had to move recipro- 
catingly or whether it had to work with a centrifugal motion, and who couldn’t 
give an employer a suggestion as to what to do for safety; who didn’t know 
anything about elevators or drinking water or any of the small primary 
subjects that go to preserve and conserve the life and health and the well- 
being of the workers. 

What I say here to you today is not merely for you alone, but I expect this 
to go into your proceedings as a matter of record and to go before the thinking 
people of the whole United States who are looking at this subject, so they 
won’t get merely good fellows for factory inspectors and they won’t try 
to get them too cheap. No man should be engaged upon such work as this 
unless he is given the full value of the great public service that he is supposed 
to render. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Our second topic is “Shop Committees,” by Mr. 
Carroll. This is Mr. Bill Carroll of Rochester, New York. 


SHOP COMMITTEES 
By WILLIAM CARROLL, EASTMAN KopakK CoMPANY 


The subject that I have in mind this afternoon is the feeling of unrest in 
the home and in the factory as eliminated by the shop committees. I believe 
that when a man leaves his home for a place of employment, he should carry 
a feeling with him that so far as the human mind can do it, he is safeguarded 
from injury. 

I believe this is a safe investment — these committees, not only for the 
‘man or woman, but for the employer as well. Both are looking for the 
same results. When a man or woman knows that their welfare is safeguarded, 
they will enter into the spirit of the thing and will try to influence their 
fellow workmen as well. 

The feeling of unrest that I have in mind is when an accident occurs in 
the plant. It is one of the most natural things for a person to convey that 
information to the home and ‘a night’s rest will not eliminate that feeling 
from the home. The only way to ‘take that feeling of unrest, in my mind, 
from the home is for the safety committee to use an ‘appliance to ‘remedy 
that particular ‘accident. 
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Cooperation from a committee standpoint—TI believe that we should 
vooperate and work in harmony with each other for any safety device that 
may prevent any accident. 

In these committees there is a feeling of fear to offend. What I mean by 
that is when a committee goes into a department, they approach the head of 
the department —I can’t say that it was a joke, but they would go in there 
and they would talk around and say, “ Why not. look this over?” but now 
whan a committee goes into a department, showing the advancement of 
those committees, the head of the department will say to these committees, 
“Gentlemen, if there is anything that you can locate in my department that 
will be beneficial to those under my charge, I will consider it a personal favor 
if you will acquaint me with that fact.” 

We want to have a feeling of rest in the home and in the factory, and we 
would like to have it carried throughout the State of New York and. the 
whole country. That reminds me of ‘the story of the tramp. He rapped at 
the door and said, “ My dear, kind lady, have you got a warm meal for a 
hungry man?” She said, “ Yes, sir, and he will be home at six o’clock to 
get it.” 

That is the feeling of rest that we want to have in the home, and I believe 
through the progress of these safety committees, I am going to live long 
enough to see not only the accidents prevented, but I am going to see the 
thought of an accident eliminated from the mind. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: This question of shop committees is a broad one. 
Properly administered, they will do a whole lot to reduce the accidents in 
the shop. Some of you must have had experience with them. Maybe scme 
of you have failed and would like to know why you failed. Maybe some of 
you have been successful, and we would like to know your methods. 


Mr. EMANUEL KOVELESKIE, Central Trades Council, Rochester: I just want 
to ask a question. Whom does Mr. Carroll represent in Rochester? 


CHAIRMAN Rosertson: He works in the basement of the Camera Works 
on State Street, and he invented one of the best shear-guards there is in 
the United States. I got him down here because Mark Daly said they were 
shy a man because somebody had disappointed them. 

Now, does anybody want to discuss this subject of shop committees? Come 
on, quick. 


Mr. WittramMs: I have had some experience with this sort of a subject. 
Two years ago in our establishment we organized shop committees. We had 
two groups of committees, or in other words, we had two committees in every 
shop or room in the plant; one committee devoting its attention to questions 
relating to safety, the other devoting its attention to questions relating to 
sanitation. Each group, after they were appointed, received definite instruc- 
tions regarding their work from the manager of the service bureau. 

We have been very well satisfied with the operation of the committee 
scheme, although I can not claim that in every room it was as successful 
as in others. Their success, as we all understand, depends very largely upon 
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the personnel of the committees. These committees were appointed by the 
manager of the service bureau, selections being made primarily upon the 
recommendation of the foreman, but appointment upon the committee did 
not necessarily depend upon the recommendation of the foreman. The 
manager of the bureau reserved the right to examine into the qualifications: 
of those recommended and to reject the nominations of any of the men 
when that seemed wise. 

After these committees were appointed, a conference was had with each 
committee. That necessarily took some time, for we had many departments, 
but eventually the committees got to work and our experience was that these 
committees appreciated the opportunities that came to them of rendering 
service to their fellow employees. The committee on sanitation takes 
cognizance of all conditions relating to that subject — cleanliness, light, heat 
and ventilation; and when calling the attention of the service manager to 
conditions which they deemed inimical to the comfort and health of the 
employees, they made suggestions as to remedies. Not always did we regard 
their suggestions as practical, but whenever we disagreed with them and 
whenever their recommendations were not adopted, they were given a reason 
for our disagreement with them. 

The committees on safety covered their subject, not only as regards 
mechanical safety, but structural safety as well. Inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Labor will understand what I mean when I refer to structural condi- 
tions, and I assume that every manufacturer or representative of a manu- 
facturer will also understand what I have in my mind —not only as to the 
conditions of the buildings proper, but conditions relating to safety from 
fire hazards. All such conditions were taken into account by the committees 
on safety, and I am glad to be able to say to this splendid audience that the 
result has been exceedingly gratifying, that we have today a measure of 
cooperation between the service bureau and the various departments, through 
their committees, far beyond what we had hoped for, and the result of the 
cooperation of the safety committees particularly has been to reduce hazards 
of physical injuries in that plant. 

I said yesterday while discussing another topic that we had trouble in some 
of the shops, not with the committees, but rather with the foremen, with the 
men who were supposed to be the leaders, the men who, in fact, recommended 
members for these committees. ‘They themselves were rather unwilling to 
lend the degree of assistance that we felt we had a right to expect We have 
not succeeded entirely as yet in eliminating that cause for complaint, but 
we are fast approaching the point where we shall have the entire and hearty 
cooperation of all the foremen. 

As regards the department superintendents, we never had any trouble with 
them, because they were brought together by the management before this 
work was instituted and they were given to understand in very plain terms 
what was expected of them, so perforce of circumstances and perforce of 
official instruction, we had their cooperation. Some of them were inclined 
to resent the activities of the service bureau at the start, but eventually they 
came to see the light and today we have the full cooperation of every 
superintendent. : 

I must pay a tribute to the membership of the committees and to the 
committee system. It will without any question help to eliminate the sources 
of accidental injuries that are found in our industrial establishments. 
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Mr. DonAney, Brooklyn: One of the greatest problems of the trade 
unionist is to get the employer to recognize the shop committee. In our 
particular line of business, when we appoint a shop committee in a shop, 
we expect that at the meetings of our local organization, they will report the 
true condition of that particular shop. Up until the past four or five years, 
we were unable to get the condition in the particular foundries of the City of 
Brooklyn. We then appointed what we call an executive committee, who 
meet the different shop committees on different nights and get the conditions 
of the shops as they exist. . 

In that manner we have done considerable toward eliminating the bad 
conditions in the foundry, but we feel something like the Irishman who 
received a black eye one night while out on the street, and the next day a 
friend of his met him and said, “Hello, Pat! Who gave you that?” He 
says, “ Nobody gave me that. I had to fight to get that.” 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, as trades unionists, that if we want to better condi- 
tions in the shops, we must fight to get them. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: I would like to say a word to the last gentleman 
who spoke. In discussing shop committees, when you appointed the shop 
committee ot your union, did you notify the particular employers and get 
them to cooperate, or was the committee just appointed and sent in there 
without his knowledge? 


Mr. DoNAHEY: No, we notified the foreman of the department that they 
were acting shop committees and whatever kicks they had, they would go to 
the foreman with them. Sometimes we met an exceptionally good foreman 
who would listen to them, but other times we met those who, to curry favor 
with the employer, would say that the working men were all wrong. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: I have very little faith in the success of a shop 
committee that is either appointed by the management or elected by a body 
outside of the shop which they work in. A shop committee, to be successful, 
must be a cooperative proposition. It must have the backing of the employer 
and the boys or they won’t get anywhere, because they will just pull against 
each other and it doesn’t mean anything. 

Hither by careful selection or by election, the men in a certain department 
have got to get together. It has to have the authority of the employer in 
order to form this committee, and then they must work together. We have 
been very successful in getting cooperation on these shop committees, I think, 
for several reasons. In the first place, the boss was heartily in favor of it. 
In the next place, when we started this safety movement, the best way to 
get any man’s interest in the world is to give him better working conditions 
and more money. There isn’t any question about it; so we started a plan 
of paying for suggestions for the improvement of any machine guards, for 
any unsafe practices that they would call to our attention, and if we 
thought that was of sufficient importance to install it, the man was entitled 
to a reward for it. 

Then pretty soon,by these suggestions coming into the office, we commenced 
to see the workmen who were taking an interest in the safety matters in 
the different departments. The first thing they knew, we asked them to go 
on the safety committee and be the safety inspectors in that department. 
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I don’t know of any company that has been more successful in this work 
than the Northwestern Railroad, and that is very largely due to the personality 
of one man, Ralph Richards, who for thirty years has been claim agent for 
the Northwestern. Ralph is one of those fellows— you know, he has got 
eyes like a collie dog. You couldn’t kick him to save your soul. If anybody 
looks at him or knows him, he has got their confidence. That kind of a man 
ean get a lot of things, and they have, I think, some eight hundred committees 
on that road and he says, “ We haven’t employed a claim agent in two years.” 
He says, “If an accident occurs in a department, we don’t care whether there 
is damages connected with it or not. We leave it to the report of the safety 
committee in that department and we act on their recommendation, and in 
the two years they have never given us the worst of 1.” 

When you can get that confidence and the men who are working get that 
confidence in the boss, you are not going to have any trouble with your shop 
committees. 


Mr. C. E. Corny, Factory Inspector, Buffalo: I think we are getting 
confused between shop committees and safety committees. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: ‘These are safety committees. 


Mr. Corsy: As I understood it, we are talking about committees appointed 
to recommend safety devices. One gentleman was speaking about shop com- 
mittees. As I understand it, that is a committee appointed by an organization 
to better the conditions of the organized workers as to wages and hours, 
regardless of safety and sanitation. I think we are confusing the two 
committees. 


CHAIRMAN RosertTson: I think you misunderstood. 


Mr. Donauey: I didn’t say anything that would lead you to believe that. 
I said the shop.committee was to look after the conditions of the shop. It is 
understood that it means sanitation and safety. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: I inferred that that was what it meant. 


Mr. Corpy: I still maintain that there is a difference between a shop 
committee appointed by an organized body of workers, and a safety com- 
mittee as organized by the manager of the shop, to report unsafe or unsanitary 
conditions. The shop committee looks after the welfare of the organized 
workers and not of the unorganized workers. There is a shop committee 
appointed by most organized trades to look after the interests of the trade 
in that particular shop. They are appointed by the organization or elected 
by the members working in that shop, whereas on the other hand, your safety 
committee is appointed either by your superintendent or your manager and 
works in conjunction with your superintendent and your manager. 

Mr. J. P. Hotnann, President, State Federation of Labor: I would like to 
ask the gentleman if, where organized labor betters the conditions of the 
organized workers, the unorganized workers don’t reap the same benefit. 

Mr. Corpy: He is bound to, yes. 


Mr. THompson, New York City: After the enactment of the compensation 
law, the Merit Rating Board started giving credit regarding the machinery 
covered by the policy, and that was done as an incentive to get manufacturers 
to guard machinery and thereby prevent accidents. 
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We found that the credit we got for doing this work amounted to some 
three thousand dollars, and we figured that the safety committees appointed 
were largely responsible for the carrying out of this credit that we were being 
allowed by the insurance carriers. The organizations got together and said 
that they were entitled to compensation for carrying on this safety movement, 
and we sort of split up the profits, created by the action of the Merit Rating 
Board, among the shop ‘and working safety committees, and we find that 
that is an incentive in turn, for their work and they are much more interested 
in the work. 


Mr. Koveresxie: [ thought the Chairman would tell the audience what 
we did in Rochester in regard to the safety committees, he being a member of 
that committee there. Probably he is a little timid and doesn’t like to talk 
about it. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: I would like to have you tell it. 


Mr. KOVELESKIE: I want to say that about a year ago, immediately after 
the first Congress, the Chamber of Commerce of Rochester sent me a communi- 
cation, as I was at that time the president of the Central Trades Council of 
Rochester, requesting the appointment of a committee to act with a like com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. The committee was appointed and we 
met on three occasions, I think. 

We had committees appointed, as suggested by my brother from Brooklyn, 
and they worked the things out to the satisfaction of all concerned, as the 
Chairman will bear out, and it is hardly necessary now as we go along to 
have these little meetings. If we find complaints that can’t be adjusted in 
the plant, we immediately notify Mr. Robertson or the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and we have a meeting and the matter is straightened 
out. mais 

If the employers in the other cities would cooperate more with the organized 
workers than they do, and follow out the system we organized in Rochester 
through the efforts of Mr. Robertson, we wouldn’t have to have any discussion 
as to whether they are organized or unorganized. We take them all in. If 
we get anything for the organized workers, we cover the unorganized workers 
at the same time; and with those peaceful little meetings that we have had 
' with the Chamber of Commerce, we now have in Rochester a better under- 
standing and we have better safety conditions that we Laks had for many 
years in the City of Rochester. 


Mr. Morris: The matter of getting the employer to cooperate with the 
safety movement depends to a great extent upon who initiates the movement, 
whether it is initiated by the employer as a hobby or merely as a business 
proposition from a dollars and cents standpoint or whether it is initiated 
by the workers themselves. That is a thing that has to be taken into consider- 
ation. The average movement that is initiated by an intelligent, self-reliant 
body of workers very seldom meets the approval of the employer. 

I speak from experience on this matter, because I have been on several 
committees of this kind in various shops throughout the country and we have 
been told by the employer that if we didn’t like the conditions there, we could 
go down the line talking to ourselves and look for another job. We rarely 
ever heard of the employer organizing any safety committees or anything of 
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that kind in his shop until the passage of compensation laws in these various 
states. I have been a worker in the shops for a great many years and I never 
came in contact with any safety movement inaugurated by the employer until 
the passage of compensation laws, and therefore, I figure that the employer 
looks upon this safety movement as a purely dollars and cents proposition. 

The organized labor movement for years has been dealing with this safety 
proposition and in nearly every bill of demands presented to an employer, 
there is something regarding sanitary conditions and regarding safety appli- 
ances and all that kind of thing. 

As I said before, it is a question of who initiates this movement. If the 
employer initiates it himself, out of whatever motives may be responsible for 
it, of course, he is heartily in favor of it and expects the full cooperation of 
the workers and every one else along the line; but if it is initiated by the 
worker, whether through his organization or whether simply through a com- 
mittee of the shop, then the employer is not inclined to look so favorably upon 
it because he feels that he is recognizing an organized body or a committee of 
the workers in dealing with any of these questions, and he feels that it is 
infringing somewhat upon his prerogatives as a manager of the shop. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Just a minute —I want to reply to that. He says 
that there was very little of this work before compensation was paid, and I 
want to straighten him out on one point, at least. We had compensation in 
our plant three years before the compensation law was passed in the State 
of New York. We paid compensation voluntarily, and because we gave them 
one week waiting period before the law went into effect, we have always left 
it that way, while the present law gives two weeks. . 

You can’t get good results in safety if you don’t mean it in your heart and 
soul. Anything that is right — sure, it is economical, but it is also economical 
for the worker if he doesn’t get hurt, because he loses his time. If he isn’t 
injured, his family doesn’t have to suffer and he profits. That is what you are 
in business for. You are all in business to make money, the worker and the 
employer both, and when men are able to work steadily and don’t lose time 
on account of accidents, why, you get more production and make more money 
—and I would much rather give it to the workers than to the insurance 
companies. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: It is true then that you did have a compensation 
system in your factory, and you found that compensation was a great incentive 
toward the appointment of these safety committees. I assume that the East- 
man Kodak Company proceeded exactly on that theory, first treating their 
employees justly when they were injured, and then as a business proposition 
in order to save money, to do everything they could to prevent those injuries. 
I understand that was what Mr. Morris had in mind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just before we start in on the booze question and you 
have the time of your young life, I want to draw attention to the fact that 
this discussion of shop committees, has run through every session of the 
Congress thus far. So has the question of the education of aliens to speak 
the English language; so they must be of some importance, and for the record 
and so that those who may desire it may have the opportunity to obtain it, 
I want to say that our Bureau of Statistics and Information issued a special 
bulletin on this question of shop committees and safety in the shop. I don’t 
remember just the number—TI think it was 77. Dr. Patton can give the 
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correct number if I have not stated it correctly. We have a supply of those 
bulletins treating this question of shop committees specially, and I think 
that that bulletin contained the best information on that subject. 

I don’t think that the selection of shop committees should be referred to 
foremen exclusively and Mr. Williams, who has supplied the information as 
to the actual practice, doesn’t think so either, because he has told you that the 
foreman may recommend but that doesn’t mean that the men whom he recom- 
mends will be appointed on the shop committee, and I assume that Mr. 
Williams’ idea is that the men on these shop committees should be absolutely 
independent and not afraid, ‘That is the idea. 

And I further assume, from what I know of Mr. Williams, that he doesn’t 
want any shop committees working under him who will be so complacent that 
they will cover up the foreman’s ignorance and incapacity; and I think from 
what I know of the Chairman, and I know him rather well-and I think this 
audience knows him rather well now, that that is his idea. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: Now you are sending a dog out to hunt rabbits 
with a muzzle on. 


Mr. RiIcHARD CURRAN, International Molders’ Union, Local No. 11, 
Rochester: It has surprised me very much this afternoon to listen to this 
discussion. After the enactment of the compensation act, we discussed this 
in our meetings to show that the trade unionists were not always asleep. We 
discussed it from the point of view of protecting the interests of the men and 
also the employers. 

We had a regular committee, which is a committee appointed by the union 
and represents the union and is supposed to represent the interests of the 
employer as far as it can, to make things safe, to act as a safety committee 
along with their other duties and look after conditions in the shop. 

Everybody who has been in a foundry knows that it is a fine dump, because 
if there is any refuse, it is thrown down in the gangway; and all these things’ 
will educate the men in the shop as to the necessity of keeping the gangway 
clear. I want to tell you that it has accomplished wonderful results and we 
still continue it. As bad as some of the conditions in the foundries are, 
there are very few serious accidents. We used to have quite a number because 
we would have to crawl over everything. Many times we would have to go 
to a foreman and say, “ Where are you going to put this?” He is more careful 
now than he used to be, because he knows that if somebody is injured, it 
may mean his position. 

I say that we have carried that out successfully, and I think the cooperation 
of all committees are necessary, even if it is a committee representing a union, 
because if a union amounts to anything it should instruct its committee to 
work in harmony with the men and let them become a part of the committee 
instead of throwing these things around here and there, one thing and another. 
Have a place for everything. A man may come along with a ladle of molten 
metal and all he has got to strike is some little chunk and away he goes. 
He burns his leg or damages himself in some way, damages the company, and 
chances are that he will have only one leg afterwards or will lose an arm. 

Those things should be done, I think, through the trade organizations. I 
know very well that Mr. Robertson is a pioneer in the safety movement in 
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Rochester. We read about him many years ago before we thought of com- 
pensation. The people in Rochester try to do the very best they can, but I 
want to say that a good deal can be done through the trade union movement 
and by cooperation of the men working in the shop, in preventing accidents. It 
won’t cost you a cent; nothing but your efforts to get it started. It will assist 
the employer also, and I am satisfied that after he realizes the fact that you 
are working in harmony with him to prevent his paying damages, it won’t 
take him long to start in working successfully with you. ! 


Mr. 8. W. GREENE, Safety Engineer, Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration, East Orange, N. J.: In listening to the different discussions, I have 
tried to take notice whether the laboring party or the employer has been 
shown any place where either one of them will receive anything direct. It 
-gseems as though whenever you want to get anything you have got to give 
something for it. A gentleman spoke awhile ago about receiving a credit on 
his compensation insurance for the installation of a safety organization, I 
believe. J would like that gentleman to tell me if he has increased the 
efficiency of his plant and if he has decreased the number of accidents in his 
plant enough to more than pay him for the trouble that he took in his organi- 
zation. 


Mr. THompson: Our experience, Mr. Chairman, has shown that the effort 
of the safety organizations have reduced the accidents tremendously, and the 
output has been increased through the better organization and the reduction 
of labor turn-over. The committees are interested and the credit we receive 
has been given as a sort of incentive to get manufacturers to install these 
guards and get the credit for it. We figure that the employees are entitled 
to receive some of these benefits, and we pay the committees so much for 
rendering their reports and also for attendance at meetings. 


Mr. GREENE: Then outside of the credit that was received on the insurance, 
it has actually paid that concern to install a safety organization system? 


Mr. THomMpson: Yes, sir, and in the saving of lost time. Every man who 
is injured and loses time causes labor turn-over. If you have to put a new 
man on the job, it costs extra time in labor turn-over. In that way you do 
save a lot of money. 


CHAIRMAN Roperrson: I think we have discussed this question as long as 
we can. Commissioner Lynch is very anxious to get to the absorption of the 
next subject. I don’t know whether I have very much to say on this subject 
or not. I don’t know whether we are going to eliminate it or absorb it, or 
what we are going to do with it, but it is one of the big questions that we are 
meeting in this war. 

My personal opinion on it, the same as it is on a lot of other things, is 
that it is very largely a matter of education. I don’t believe that we can 
reform people or send them to Heaven by laws if they don’t want to go, but 
we have a gentleman here who is qualified to discuss this very interesting 
subject, and this discussion will be led by Dr. Eugene Lyman Fiske, of the 
Life Extension Institute, New York. 


Mr. HoLtperR: ~You didn’t give the subject, Mr. Robertson. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTSON: ‘ Booze! ” 
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BOOZE 


By Dr. EUGENE LYMAN FISKE, MEDICAL Director, Lire EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
New Yorxk City 


It seems up to me, as Commissioner Lynch has stated, to give the Chairman 
a bully good time. I have derived such an immense amount of religious com- 
fort from his religious views that I certainly would like to give him some 
comfort on the booze question. He seems to have found a way of beating the 
game as far as Heaven and Hell are concerned. 

I might say in advance, prompted by some of the remarks of the Chairman, 
that I have never been a propagandist on the matter of alcohol. I am not a 
member of the Prohibition Party, and my job, my scientific job, has been to 
find out the truth about alcohol and state it; so that anyone who wants to 
use that information may use it as an instrument. If he is a prohibitionist, 
let him use it. If he believes in moderate drinking, let him use it. If he be 
a statesman and the prohibition problem arises for him to consider, let him 
go to the evidence; let him not take the opinions of men, whatever they may 
be, as his complete guidance, but let him get the facts about alcohol as far 
as they are obtainable. 

I am glad that I have been requested to talk about Booze and not about 
the demon rum. Rum has really never risen to the dignity of being a demon. 
It is not fair to the demons to so class it. Rum is a problem in pharmacology 
and not in demonology. Now, as even a sober man may not know the difference 
between demonology and pharmacology, I will explain that pharmacology 
relates to the effects of drugs on the human body. 

It is my firm belief that when the people fully appreciate this fact, that 
alcohol, a mere combination of atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, is really 
a drug problem, the problem will be largely solved. It is true that drug 
addiction is regrettably common, but not nearly so prevalent as alcoholic 
indulgence, and drug addiction all sane people frankly condemn, however 
slight the indulgence. 

No sane man will ask another to enter a corner drug store and join him in 
a dose of opium, yet many sane men will invite their friends into the corner 
saloon or up to the bar to “bend the merry elbow” without in the least 
realizing that they are inviting to drug addiction. This attitude of mind is 
partly due to ignorance of the physiological effects of alcohol and partly to 
the traditions that surround its use. 

The fact that alcohol is blended in beverages supposed to have thirst 
quenching qualities, and that these beverages are used on the table and thus 
admitted into the good society of wholesome food, has served to mask its 
insidious drug effects. If we took our alcohol in pellets or by hypodermic 
injection, these drug effects would not be camouflaged, to use a much abused 
but very effective term that seems to have found a permanent place in our 
language. ; 

What are these drug effects of alcohol? Are they in any sense conserva- 
tive? Do they give even temporary efficiency to any function of the body? 
On the other hand, is there any evidence that these drug effects are similar 
‘to those of other drugs that humanity reaches for in an effort to find a short 
cut to happiness, to freedom from responsibility, or rather to evasion of 
responsibility, and of a fair stand-up fight with environment? 
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There are several sources of evidence, the most important of which are 
as follows: First, common observation of intelligent men devoid of prejudice 
in the matter; second, the clinical and bedside observation of physicians 
among patients; third, laboratory evidence of the tested effects of alcohol on 
animals and on man; fourth, statistical observation of life insurance com- 
panies of the influence of alcohol on large masses of lives extending over long 
periods of time. 

Intelligent and unprejudiced laymen, employers, soldiers, men of the 
world, all agreed unanimously and without exception that the drinking of 
alcohol to the point of producing visible intoxication is injurious, unmanly, 
subversive of discipline and efficiency, and that it makes for life failure. Such 
observers are not so unanimous in condemning so-called moderate indulgence 
where there is no visible evidence of intoxication. Nevertheless it may be 
safely stated that such observers, when needing men for responsible work, 
arduous labor, or technical skill, will invariably choose the abstainer as 
against the non-abstainer. The medical profession having classified it as a 
so-called stimulant for many years, and sanctioned what was termed its use 
and not its abuse as a beverage, have now gone almost to the other extreme 
and denounced its use even as medicine, except to the most limited extent. 
This was the consensus of opinion in a meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in June of this year, the resolution reading as follows: 

“ Whereas, We believe that the use of alcohol is detrimental to the human 
economy, and whereas its use in therapeutics as a tonic or stimulant, or for 
food has no scientific value, therefore 

Be it resolved, That the American Medical Association is opposed to the 
use of alcohol as a beverage; and 

Be it further resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent 
should be further discouraged.” 

This action was taken because of the conviction on the part of the majo- 
rity of practitioners that patients do not do well under the old time methods 
of alcoholic, so-called, stimulation, which we now know is not ea a at 
all, but depression. 

These conclusions have not, of course, been reached suddenly, but are the 
result of cumulative evidence of failure of alcohol to accomplish good results, 
and of the injurious effects of alcohol noted, and of the apparent causative 
relationship of alcohol to many chronic forms of disease. 

The next source of evidence, laboratory research, is the favorite target 
for the ridicule and contempt of the man addicted to the use of alcohol. 
There is something excruciatingly funny to him in the experiments with com- 
plicated apparatus, showing the influence of alcohol upon the human body or 
upon the animal body. 

This method of direct test of the action of alcohol, a method which would 
be looked upon with respect and consideration as applied to any other form 
of mechanism but the human body, has of late years produced testimony of 
extraordinary precision and of tremendous weight, in determining the true 
place of alcohol in society; and this testimony of the laboratory is clinched 
and confirmed by the fourth and last source of evidence, the statistical records 
of Life Insurance Companies. In other words, when we come to the labora- 
tory, we find exactly the evidence that we should expect to find if the figures 
of the Life Insurance Companies are reliable and consistent. On the other 
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hand, when we go to the Life Insurance records, we find exactly the trend 
of evidence that we should expect to find in the light of the laboratory 
testimony. 

Now the one great outstanding fact in the laboratory testimony is that 
alcohol is not a stimulant of any organic function. On the contrary, it is a 
depressant. This, one might easily ascertain by common observation. It is 
true that after one drink a man seems to “light up,’ as the saying goes, but 
it is a kind of hazy light after all, and the inevitable sequence of a drink 
is a yawn. The drinker, feeling the hazy depression of alcohol coming over 
him, stifles the yawn in another drink, and so on, and in the last analysis 
we find him narcotized, or rather anesthetized, quite as completely as though 
he had taken chloroform or ether. That a drug which produces this effect 
has for so many years been termed a stimulant, is simply an evidence of the 
degree to which men’s minds are governed by names and traditions. The 
laboratory has measured with instruments of great precision, the degree to 
which alcohol acts as narcotic, which means a depressing drug. It puts out 
of business one activity after another of the brain and nervous system, the 
governing mechanism of the body. 

The latest laboratory researches are those carried on in the laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution by Dr. Francis G. Benedict and Lyman F. Wells, in 
1916. In these experiments it was found that, contrary to the ideas of many 
former observers, the first effect of alcohol is on the lower elements of the 
nervous system: the so-called reflex functions that work independently of our 
conscious. control. These are largely of a protective character. Many of the 
bodily activities are of this reflex nature, automatic, and undirected by con- 
scious effort. Upon all these functions tested, alcohol was found in every 
instance to exert a depressant action, in doses comparable to moderate bever- 
age doses. No one questions in these days the depressant effect of alcohol 
‘when given in large doses, but that a moderate use of beverage doses could 
exert any such influence has been a matter of some debate. In the light of 
the experiments of the Carnegie Institution, this matter now seems to be 
definitely settled. 

As an instance of this depressant action, we may mention the knee-jerk 
which is elicited by striking the tendon just below the knee-cap: immediately 
there is an upward movement of the leg. This response was delayed 10: per 
cent under moderate use of alcohol. This was an old-time test for drunken- 
ness, the knee-jerk being practically abolished in cases of intoxication. The 
experiment shows that when there is no other visible evidence of intoxication 
the knee-jerk is delayed by a moderate beverage dose of alcohol. The same 
influences are evident on the protective eyelid or wink reflex, which is usually 
brought out by a sudden stimulation such as light or noise. The extent of 
the lid movement was decreased 9 per cent and the time of the response 
increased 7 per cent, also the sensitivity to electrical stimulation was 
decreased by 14 per cent. 

Simple eye movements and finger movements were next tested which are 
not under voluntary control, and a decrease of velocity of the eye movements 
was 11 per cent. The speed of the finger movements decreased 9 per cent, so 
if you wish to throw a scare into a man who is drinking too much just tell 
him that he will reduce the reciprocal innervation of his middle finger by 
9 per cent to 90 per cent, according to the indulgence, if he does not let up. 
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The tests were also made on the influence of alcohol on the circulation and 
pulse, where it was found that it had a depressing effect on the nerve centers 
that control and stabilize the action of the heart. There was increased rapid- 
ity of the pulse but no added strength to the heart action; the brake was 
simply taken off the heart. 

The action of alcohol on the higher mental processes cannot be so accu- 
rately measured, as it can be on these lower nervous mechanisms, but distinct 
impairment of memory and a lowering of the efficiency in such work as that 
of typesetters has been noted by many eminent observers. 

The idea formerly held, that alcohol exerts its first and greatest effects 
on higher nerve centers, was not supported by Benedict’s experiment. When 
we consider the matter, it is not logical to expect such a finding. The higher 
brain functions are those that direct our most important actions. They guide 
us in the struggle for existence. Ii they were so feeble that they would be 
the first to yield to such an influence as alcohol, the race could hardly survive. 
As a matter of fact, they have extraordinary resisting powers. A man can 
offer mental resistance to drunkenness to an astonishing degree when the rest 
of his body is narcotized, and can be shocked out of drunknenness by some 
strong mental effect. This very fact, the power of the mind to resist the 
influence of alcohol on these higher nerves and functions, partly accounts for 
the slight effects found by Benedict in testing the memory in his laboratory 
experiment. 

The experiments show, however, that as the lower spinal activities recover 
from alcoholic influence, the higher show a tendency to yield to alcoholic 
depression. We have here indubitable evidence that ordinary beverage doses 
of alcohol produce positive drug effects of an injurious character, likely to 
contribute to accident, and to impair the mechanical protective mechanism of 
the body. 

From other sources we have evidence of a lowering of resistance to infee- 
tion and a tendency to lower blocd pressure, and therefore to contribute to 
shock. 

Alcohol is dreaded by physicians in the war zone because it contributes 
to shock and lowers resistance to infection, the two great menaces to the 
soldier. The workman who takes alcohol even in so-called moderation is men- 
aced in the same way. If he becomes ill alcohol lessens his resistance to 
disease, increases his liability to accident, and in the event of accident or 
disease occurring, his chances of recovery are lessened. 


WHY MEN DRINK. 


The basis of drink indulgence is fear; the greater the indulgence, the 
greater the fear of the indulger. it may be a shock to some steady drinkers 
who consider themselves very courageous types, but if they will analyze their 
own feeling they will consent to the indictment. This use of alcohol for dull- 
ing the sensibilities to mind pain and to life struggle were confirmed recently 
after an address that I had delivered at the Groton School. A fine, manly 
young chap interviewed me after the lecture, and stated that his own observa- 
tion confirmed my views. 

He said, “I have noted that the drinking among college men seems largely 
due to the fact that as their social responsibilities in the college life increase, 
they take to alcohol in order to abolish their self-consciousness and timidity.” 
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If social drinkers will analyze their feelings, they will find that they are 
analogous to those described by this schoolboy. Men drink because they 
fear they will not measure up to some social or business ordeal, or that they 
will not enjoy the play at the theater, or the game of cards, or what not. 
They lack complete confidence in their resources to have a good time or to 
measure up with their fellows. 

They drink if their golf score is poor to ease their discouragement; they 
drink if their golf score is fine, feeling that they will not otherwise enjoy 
their victory to the full. If fear is not behind it, then drinking is an incred- 
ibly stupid indulgence. As Bunge puts it “They drink and they drink and 
they drink.” A man who has complete confidence in his ability to enjoy 
life and to mix with his fellows, and play the game, is certainly a fool to 
spend his money for drink. This to me, is the most pitiable effect of drink, 
that it not only atrophies a man’s will power, but it conceals from him his 
fundamental and deeply buried resources. Just as this great war has revealed 
to thousands and perhaps to millions of individuals, capacities, emotions, and 
ideals, which have completely transformed their personalities; so is it a fact 
that abstinence from alcohol and a dependence upon one’s own powers, would 
result in a revelation of inherent power and capacity for life struggle. 

Millions of drinkers go to their graves ignorant of their real selves. It 
is these people who grumble and complain that you are taking the joy out 
of life when you knock alcohol. They are blinded to the fact that your real 
effort is to put real joy into life instead of imitation joy. 

In every healthy body, there circulates substances termed Hoses! 
which contribute to that sense of well being which finds its expression in the 
sky-larking of young people.. Alcohol is an imitation hormone, it does not 
deliver the real goods, and the goods it does deliver it makes you pay heavily 
for as the life insurance companies’ records show. ‘These figures cover the 
records between 1885 and 1908 on 2,000,000 policyholders and show that a 
history of occasional alcoholic excess, produces a death rate fifty per cent 
in excess of that among insured lives generally; those who took two glasses 
of beer or a glass of whiskey, or their alcoholic equivalent daily, had a death 
rate eighteen per cent in excess; those who drank more than this, but who 
were considered temperate and acceptable as standard insurance risks had a 
death rate eighty-six per cent in excess of the average. The extra risk of 
this excess was quite as great as in certain types of heart disease and in 
syphilis. British life insurance figures are along the same lines, and the 
records of individual life insurance companies tell the same old story; more 
alcohol; higher death rate. There can be no question as to this testimony. 
It confirms the laboratory evidence that the drug effect of alcohol is a handi- 
cap to man in his life struggle. 

It is remarkable how the prejudice surrounding this subject has been 
blown away by the necessities of war. ‘The restrictions placed upon our 
soldiers, the abolition of the manufacture of whiskey, the recent restriction on 
beer, are all cold-blooded, military measures, taken as measures of defense and 
not as measures of morals. 

The second line of defense, the industrial worker, must make his’ con- 
tribution to temperance the same as the soldier. He must bear in mind that 
alcohol is alcohol wherever found, whether in beer, wine, whiskey, or patent 
medicine. The advocates of beer claim that it is not taken for its alcohol, the 
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alcohol percentage being so low that it is negligible. Well and good, then 
the beer question is settled. 

There are now on the market beer substitutes that are actually beer 
except for alcohol. Why bother to put in alcohol if beer drinkers do not 
want it? There is as much alcohol in a pint of beer as in an ordinary high- 
ball. Beer drunkenness may be less abrupt and boisterous, but beer drunken- 
ness exists, and beer is a drugged drink. The amount of alcohol in a pint of 
beer will unquestionably produce drug effects such as I have described. 

There is as much justification for advocating beer and wine as against 
whiskey, as there is for advocating paregoric as against morphine. Paregoric - 
is a mild solution of opium, and beer is a mild solution of alcohol. A man 
can get the drug effect of alcohol in beer just as he can get the drug effect — 
of opium in paregoric, and I have not heard that in China where the opium 
evil has been so serious, that they have advocated the use of a mild solution 
of opium instead of the pipe, and in this country the sale of paregoric is 
restricted as rigidly as the sale of morphine. 

A man who wishes to make a real war contribution will not compromise 
in this matter. He will not ask the fighting man to abstain while he toys 
with his cocktail or his stein. 

A British officer, of high rank, who was recently extensively dined in this 
country, but not wined, expressed the highest admiration for the attitude 
taken in this matter by leading Americans. He said ‘I am going back to tell 
our people about it, and to urge them to do likewise.’ 

So remember alcohol is not a demon but a drug. It belongs on the drug 
shelf, and it is being placed there by the medical profession, way up on the 
top shelf of that, out of reach. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN RoBeRTSON: I have enjoyed the Doctor’s discussion of this sub- 
ject, as I always like a man who doesn’t take himself too seriously. Some 
people get so serious about these subjects, you know, that they take a sort 
of pleasure in them. 

For the benefit of Commissioner Lynch, I don’t think I am going to have 
much trouble with this subject. Right off the bat I am going to divide you 
into two classes. Those who have never had a drink are not qualified to dis- 
cuss it, and the other crowd is either going to deny it or lie about it. 

I am going to take exception to one statement the Doctor made. That is, 
I haven’t any statistics to prove it, but my common sense teaches me that 
isn’t right. He said that booze didn’t accelerate something —I have for- 
gotten what it was he said — but if I haven’t seen it accelerate the forearm 
and fist, then my Vision was slackened up to a degree that I never anticipated. 

Really, there is a serious side to this question, though, and I think that 
to-day we can discuss this as a war measure. It is an economic problem, 
anyway. Booze has different effects on different people, but the great spread 
of prohibition in the Southern States was an economic problem, and as we 
ean look at it to-day, it is an economic problem. We can get along without 
it. If it is going to save something else as a war measure, I think we are 
going to judge it from that standpoint. If anybody wants to discuss it from 
that standpoint, we will be glad to hear from him. 
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Mr. KoveLeskre: May I ask Dr. Fiske, through you, what percentage of 
alcohol was he referring to? He was mentioning alcohol, but he didn’t say 
what percentage of alcohol. 


Dr. Fiske: In these experiments that I referred to? 


Mr. KovELESKIE: In your opening remarks you specified alcohol. Did you 
mean pure alcohol or distilled alcohol? 


Dr. Fiske: Alcohol, wherever found. . 
Mr. KoveLeskie: To what extent or percentage? 
Dr. FISKE: Any percentage is bad enough. 


Mr. KovELESKIE: Then if beer with two per cent of alcohol is drunk mod- 
erately would that have the same effect that you spoke of? 


Dr. Fiske: Why, of course, you get to a point where the alcohol is so 
slight that while theoretically it has an injurious influence, still it is almost 
negligible. But all through my talk I have spoken of alcohol in the usual 
beverage quantities. In beer it has been up to the present about four per 
cent. Under the present order it will be three per cent. That proportion of 
alcohol in the amount of beer usually taken by ‘the man who takes beer 
steadily will have a distinct drug effect. Of course, the more alcohol the 
greater the drug effect. 


Mr. KOvELESKI£: Would it have the same effect upon a moderate drinker 
— for instance, four glasses of beer a day with about two per cent of alcohol? 


Dr. Fiske: Well, you would get a distinct drug influence from that, but 
it would not be very strong. In these statistics as to the mortality, we must 
bear this in mind: Here is a group, we will say, of ten thousand men who 
drink as you describe, four glasses of beer a day. If those men could be kept 
under glass cases and protected from all of life’s struggles, I doubt whether 
that amount of alcohol would very materially shorten their lives through its 
chemical effect on their tissues, but it is the collateral injuries from such 
drinking that must be considered. Ten thousand men drinking that much 
alcohol, as compared with ten thousand men who don’t drink at all, are 
exposed just as soldiers might be exposed to a distant artillery fire. It only 
hits a few of them, but in the course of years those few mount up. 

The man who takes four glasses of beer to-day under some life struggle may 
be led into taking a little more, and that is one of the distinct menaces of 
alcoholic indulgence — that you may take more alcohol. That is just as much 
a menace as pneumonia or Bright’s disease: the risk of increasing indulgence 
is one of the risks that you take when you drink. 


Mr. KovELESKIE: Will the Doctor tell us what percentage of alcohol there 
is in tincture of iodine? 


Dr. Fiske: Well, all those tinctures are very strong in alcohol. Some of 
them are ninety per cent. They run up pretty high. 


Mr. KOVELESKIE: What effect would that tincture of iodine have, with 
ninety per cent, for rubbing purposes? 


Dr. Fiske: There wouldn’t be any absorption. 
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Mr. KOvELESKIE: What percentage, then, has extract of vanilla and such 
things as that, which are used in baking? 


Dr. Fiske: That is pretty strongly alcoholic, but when it reaches the con- 
sumer it is so slight that it wouldn’t amount to anything. 


Mr. KovELESKIE: Would there be any difference between that and two 
per cent in beer? 


Dr. Fiske: Yes, I think there would. 
Mr. KovELEsKiz: About how much would you say, Doctor? 


Dr. Fiske: I should say that in vanilla, as it is distributed in cake and 
various other things that it is used for, it would be pretty hard to trace the 
percentage, but in beer you have a definite percentage. You get so many 
drams of alcohol in several glasses of beer. 


Mr. KovELeskie: I understood you to say that in Washington you couldn’t 
get any beer or you could get nothing alcoholic. Did you mean to refer to 
public bars or in residences? 


Dr. Fiske: Well, I am not a detective. I have no doubt that there are 
people who carry alcohol into Washington, but I went into restaurants, 
hotels, and so on, and the bars are closed. 

tr. KoveLeskiz: You did not refer to private residences, clubs, and cel- 
lars — you just went into the public barrooms? 

Dr. FISKE: Barrooms, restaurants, hotels and so on. 


Mr. Mark Daty, Secretary, Associated Manufacturers and Merchants, New 
York State: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Fiske what he meant by the 
effect of alcohol on infection? I presume you meant that it accelerated the 
blood or overheated the blood or something of that sort. The reason I ask 
is that New York State has had a very remarkable experience in statistics .so 
far as cases of infection go, and I think if you could elaborate on that par- 
ticular point it would be a mighty good thing. 


Dre. FISKE: You mean the effect on those elements in the blood that resist 
infection, what they call the anti-bodies in the blood. It is a very complex 
thing to explain to an audience like this, but I may say that it is simply 
an effect on the blood cells themselves and on the anti-bodies that combat 
infection after infection gets into the body. It lowers their resisting power; 
and, of course, the effect on the blood pressure is another element which is 
very important. 


Mr. Jonn Wiii1AMs: Dr. Fiske said that alcohol is not a demon. I would 
like to ask him whether indulgence in alcohol to any considerable degree has 
a tendency to make demons of those who do that. 

Dr. Fiske: Surely it does, but I deprecate that characterization of alcohol 
as a demon, as something that a man can’t resist, some powerful genii of 
some kind that can get him in its grasp, and all that. It is nothing but a 
chemical drug and not, as some think, a goddess, or as others think, a 
demon. We ought not to deify it. 

Mr. WittiAMs: On the other hand, it is true, is it not, that indulgence 
affects the character of a man to such a degree that he forgets himself? 


Dr. FISKE: Exactly. 
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Mr. WittiamMs: I can give you an instance that came to my attention 
very recently. It is my duty as manager of the service bureau of our com- 
pany to take up the distress not alone of the men who are employed by us, 
but of their families, and as late as last week there occurred, an instance 
which I think is apropos of this discussion which illustrates quite clearly 
what I have in mind when I say that indulgence changes the very nature of 
men so that they so far forget themselves as to have no regard for any one 
but themselves, no regard even for their offspring. 

The wife of one our employees sent me information concerning the con- 
duct of her husband, the father of four little children that were in the home, 
on Thanksgiving Day. It was a very modest home. The wife and mother 
had provided for her little family, not a turkey, but a chicken, a roast 
chicken. The father had gone out in the morning and he had imbibed so 
freely of something containing alcohol that when he came home he wasn’t 
himself. When the dinner was laid upon the table, that father consumed all 
of the dinner himself and his little children were looking on and begging 
for a bite. 

That is an actual fact and the man admitted to me himself, when con- 
fronted with the facts, that it was true. ‘“ But,” he said, “I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I was drunk.” I asked him why he got drunk. Oh, he 
got drunk because he had a little argument with his wife and he went away 
to drown that fit of temper that he got into, and to forget it, but in doing 
that he developed in himself an inhuman brute. 


Dr. Fiske: I am glad you have mentioned that incident, because it gives 
me an opportunity to answer the Chairman as to his criticism. It might be 
thought paradoxical that alcohol is a depressant and yet produces apparent 
stimulation. It does that by dulling what we call the inhibitory elements 
of the brain that have to do with conduct, those higher elements that govern 
our conduct with our fellows. They are blunted and there is a release of the 
lower activities. JI have mentioned that as the lower activities recover, the 
higher come under the influence of alcohol, and that explains such action. A 
man is led to action by alcohol, but action by the lower man, the primitive 
man; the cave-man comes to life as the civilized, trained, poised man goes 
to sleep. _ 

That is how alcohol can at one and the same time be a stimulant and a 
depressant, but there should be no mistake about this— there is no real 
stimulation, there is no real direct action on the heart or on the nervous 
system. It is only that one activity arises through the paralysis of another 
activity of a higher sort. 

Mr. Daty: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Fiske has been speaking now, I take it, 
entirely of the condition of the man while the alcohol is in the system. Is 
that the idea? 


Dr. FISKE: Yes. 


Mr. Daty: What would be the effect, we will say, on a workman after the 
intoxication has passed? Would it so weaken or otherwise affect the system 
that it would make him more liable to accident or other injury in the shop? 


Dr. FISKE: ‘That would depend upon the degree of his indulgence and the 
length of time that elapsed afterwards. As a rule, any amount of indulgence 
means that there would be an after-effect from it. 
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One of your leading citizens told me to-day—and he is a man, not a 
fanatic at all, who takes a drink himself occasionally —that he knew of a 
case where one man’s work was disturbed the following morning by simply 
one glass of beer he had taken. He had traced that out and the man himself 
was convinced that that one glass of beer had disturbed the accuracy of his 
movements. Of course, that wouldn’t happen to everybody. 


Mr. Daty: What I had in mind was this: We will say that a man has 
become what we would colloquially call “biling” drunk during the night. 
Before morning he sleeps off the effects of the liquor he has taken. The next 
day in the shop he is perfectly sober and apparently has his faculties. 

Wouldn’t there be a very perceptible lessening of his efficiency, that is, of 
the cooperation between the brain and the muscles, that day and the day 
following and thereafter? How many days would that last — just one drunk? 


Dr. Fiske: Well, there have been a number of observations, by Germans 
especially, showing a rather prolonged effect from alcohol under just those 
circumstances, and, of course, very often there you have a reverse condition 
from that of paralysis or depression. You have a sensitive condition. He 
jumps too quickly at everything he does, and there is a predisposition to 
accident, of course. 

These are matters of common observation. We know, and every man who 
is honest with himself and the public, who has ever drunk anything, will 
testify to the effect that even so slight an indulgence of one glass of beer or 
a cocktail has, and sooner or later he feels some adverse effect from that. 
I have had big six-foot giants tell me that same thing, in common honesty. 
I don’t question it. 

The Chairman has spoken of men who speak from no knowledge of alcohol. 
I have not been a laboratory worker. I have not been a secluded doctor in 
the halls of a college, but most of my life has been spent in medical executive 
work, in life insurance and so on. I have mixed with men of all types; I 
have examined thousands upon thousands of men personally. I have reviewed 
the results of millions of examinations. My judgment in this matter is the 
cold-blooded judgment of a man of the world, a man who has indulged him- 
self. I have drunk in a social way and there was a time when I thought that 
alcohol had some social value for that very purpose. 

My namesake, John Fiske, where he says that the coming man will drink 
and the coming man will smoke, puts up a pretty strong case for drink in 
that, but let me tell you this, or rather, let me ask the man who says that 
he can use alcohol without its injuring him, that for him it is just a trifling 
indulgence, it contributes to his good time, it is a social indulgence, it makes 
life a little more worth living for him, but it isn’t, necessary to him. He 
says it isn’t necessary to him. You will seldom find a man who claims any 
strength or any character who will admit that alcohol is necessary to him. 
He will tell you that he drinks it and can stop it at any time and that it 
isn’t necessary. 

To that man I say this, as I have said it to myself: That being the case, 
alcohol isn’t necessary to you, and will you continue its indulgence and will 
you contribute to the tremendous load of misery and crime and disease that 
alcohol unquestionably causes, simply because you may have your little 
indulgence which isn’t necessary to you? 
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Not long ago I made up my mind that alcohol, anyway, was a fake, that I 
could get a good deal more real joy and comfort and satisfaction out of life 
from riding horseback or playing some game and stimulating my body, to 
have the sufficient number of hormones, which I have described, rather than 
this cheap imitation, at its best, in convivial company. I know many men 
who drink are very pleasant fellows. They are men of brilliant minds, their 
company is agreeable, and in drinking with them, as I have done myself in 
the past, I have had some good times, but I can’t recall any such time that 
could compare with the good times I have had in a perfectly normal state 
of body and of mind. 

That is my sober judgment. I am past fifty years of age. I have passed 
through all these phases of observation and experience with alcohol. I have 
tried to use it as an instrument, and I tell you, gentlemen, it is a worthless 
instrument, and I cannot reconcile myself to continuing that kind of indul- 
gence when its reflex effect is to cause the misery and the diseases and the 
trouble for weaker men who can’t handle it. Men are of all grades. You 
can’t separate them into the absolutely strong and weak. They grade all the 
way down, and I have never met a man in all my experience who I felt 
could absolutely trust himself with alcohol or whom I could absolutely trust 
with alcohol. 


CoMMISSIONER Lyncu: Dr. Fiske, I assume that you have examined in 
all these cases that have come under your observation, a large number of wage- 
earners. One section of your talk was addressed to the subject of why men 
drink. What effect have you found fatigue has—long hours and fatigue — 
in driving men to seek so called consolation and “ bending the merry elbow? ” 


Dr. FISKE: That is a good question. I have no doubt in the world that 
that fatigue you speak of, and a narrow life, unquestionably offer the tempta- 
tion to drink, but the only remedy for fatigue is rest. If we could get that in 
the men’s minds, perhaps they would not suffer so much from fatigue. Per- 
haps if they went ‘to normal rest instead of to alcohol, we wouldn’t hear so 
much talk about it. 


Mr. E. B. Patron, Bureau of Statistics and Information, State Industrial 
Commission: I would like to ask Dr. Fiske, do you think there is any 
longer any basis for the argument which we have all heard many times, that, 
after all, there is a certain food value in alcohol? 


Dr. Fiske: Oh, I don’t think that is worth discussing. There is food 
value in tincture of iodine if there is in alcohol. There is food value in 
poisonous mushrooms. We are considering a mixture that is a drug. It has 
no place among foods. I haven’t any hesitation in being dogmatic about that, 
and I invite any reply. 


Mr. Honper: Dr. Fiske, Mr. Lynch anticipated one of my questions and 
I am gratified at the reply you gave to him, but I would like to ask a ques- 
tion to see if I understood correctly what you offered in your opening 
remarks. J understood you to read a resolution from the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association, that alcohol no longer was to be con- 
sidered as a remedy for any human ill by those physicians. 


Dr. Fiske: No, not exactly that — that its use was very limited. 


Mr. Hotper: Well now, putting the question in another way —and I ask 
this question not only for my own satisfaction, but for the sake of emphasiz- 
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ing the basis of the truths that you have given to us today —is there any 
disease to which the human body is heir that alcohol is of any material 
benefit to in relieving pain or curing? 

Dr. Fiske: Up to very recently, diabetes was such a disease. Alcohol 
was given rather frequently in diabetes, but that last therapeutic stronghold 
of alcohol seems to have been taken, because recent researches show that it 
actually accelerates some of the important pathological conditions that arise 
in diabetes. . 

I don’t believe in forcing alcohol off the therapeutic map. I think there 
is great danger of going to an extreme in that matter. I don’t see any 
earthly reason why alcohol shouldn’t be used as a drug in a proper way. I 
don’t think it ought to be used in a way that may lead to its subsequent 
indulgence, but where it is given to a person that is sick and he doesn’t know 
exactly what he is taking and it is used for medicinal purposes, I don’t think 
it should be pursued in a fanatical way. I don’t think we should look upon 
it as a demon, but in a practical way, as a drug. 

Nothing could be more terrible than opium as a drug, yet we use it in 
medicine. We have greatly restricted the use of opium also; we are not so 
reckless in using it. There are conditions where alcohol might have some 
benefit. While it doesn’t stimulate the heart, it takes the brake off the heart 
and it might in that way assist a flabby heart to recover itself for the 
moment, but after all, there are so many other things that can be used and 
in view of the danger attendant upon the use of alcohol, I think that wherever 
we can exclude its use, it is a little better not to use it. 

It used to be used in pneumonia, but I saw recent statistics where two 
groups of pneumonic patients were compared. The mortality among those 
where alcohol was used was twenty per cent and among those where it was 
not used it was only fourteen per cent, and that runs through other experi- 
ences. It might be used in a limited way, and that is the essence of that reso- 
lution — to a limited extent. 

Mrs. O’ConnNELL, New York city: I would like to ask Dr. Fiske if he 
knows about a general hospital in Chicago which has been running for 
twenty-five or thirty years, that doesn’t use alcohol in any way, and if he 
knows if that has been a success. I think that hospital was started by the 
hs Wa ad Way Ba 

Dr. Fiske: I couldn’t answer that question. 

Mrs. O’CoNNELL: Is there such a hospital? 

Dr. Fiske: I really couldn’t answer that. 

CCOMMISSIONER LyncH: Doctor, may I ask you if you will go further in 
the answering of my question? When a man suffers from. fatigue as the 
result of long hours in industry, does that induce a resort to alcohol? 

Dr. Fiske: I should think it would. Anything that depresses a man, any- 
thing that makes him unhappy, is likely to do that. 

CoMMISSIONER LyncH: And then I think you said your remedy for that 
was that he should seek a proper amount of rest? 

Dr. Fiske: Yes. 

COMMISSIONER LyncH: Well, as a war emergency measure, what will be 


the proper amount of rest for a man who works twelve hours a day, seven 
days a week? When is he going to get it? Now let me go a little further 
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with that question, Doctor. He naturally—-to my mind at least — seeks 
a stimulant, and it is going to take some argument to have him leave that, I 
think, and resort to rest. In other words, he doesn’t know what the effect 
as you describe it of alcohol may be on his system. Now then, there are men 
who do know. Physicians know. Why do so many physicians resort to 
alcohoi and drugs? 


Dr. Fiske: For the same reason. 


CoMMiISSIOoNER LyncH: But, Doctor, they know its effects on their sys- 
tems. They do it from fatigue, I think. So the mere answer that he should 
seek this rest, the man who works eighty-four hours a week, is not conclusive. 
At least, it is not entirely practical. 


Dr. Fiske: I should have liked to carry that further. I absolutely agree 
with your implication that the working man should have adequate rest. That 
he is entitled to and ought to have, but he ought also to know that this 
apparent relief from fatigue is merely masking the fatigue, that he gets no 
real rest, that his condition of fatigue is masked, and at the close of the day 
he is fatigued. He takes his beer and so on to ease himself and he may be 
led into depriving himself of rest which he could get under existing circum- 
stances. There is where the pity of it comes in. 

I heartily favor anything that will bring about adequate rest for the work- 
ing man. He should have eight hours of sleep and some hours for recreation. 


Dr. Roos, Division of Hygiene, State Industrial Commission: May I not 
ask Dr. Fiske if it is not so that during a recent temperance outbreak in the 
city of New York by the Health Commissioner, a man who is known from 
coast to coast as one of the deans .of the medical profession and a former 
president of the American Medical Association, took the entirely opposite 
view of the alcohol question from Dr. Haven Emerson, the Health Commis- 
sioner? Didn’t Dr. Abraham Jacobi say that Dr. Emerson was carrying 
the prohibition movement a little to excess and that alcohol in the way that 
Dr. Haven Emerson had mentioned it was not the way in which he believed 
it should be eliminated, and that he believed that the anti-aleohol movement 
and the anti-temperance movement were being carried to excess? 

Besides, Dr. Fiske, I would like to ask you whether it is not a fact that 
where a man is engaged in an occupation where there is a possibility of an 
industrial disease and where he is daily coming in contact with a poison 
which is lowering his vitality — isn’t it a fact that these working men who 
are engaged in these occupations where there is a possibility of lead poison- 
ing, of mercury poison or of anilin poison, drink mainly because they are 
seeking something to replace that vitality which has been eliminated from 
them by coming in contact with these poisons? 


Dr. Fiske: That is a rather complex hypothetical question that you have 
asked me. It is true that Dr. Jacobi, the dean of the medical profession, a 
man whom I honor very much, a man over eighty years old, took that posi- 
tion, but he seems to stand pretty nearly alone and he is one of the men I 
referred to as having protested against this resolution. I think we must 
accept the consensus of medical judgment rather than the judgment of any 
one man. 


CHAIRMAN Ropertson: On behalf of the Commission, I wish to extend the 
thanks of the Commission to the speakers this afternoon, and I also thank 
you for your attention. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5 


PRESIDING OFFICER: Miss Mary E. DREIER 


COMMISSIONER SAYER, State Industrial Commission: Will the meeting 
please come to order? 

We have for our general topic this evening the subject of “‘ Working Women 
in War Time.” We have met with woman in many spheres of life. Recently 
she has taken unto herself certain new activities and certain new responsibili- 
ties. Included among those responsibilities are the added responsibilities of 
work in industrial lines, which heretofore have not been very greatly invaded 
by the women. This presents certain questions for consideration that will be 
discussed here to-night. 

The Chairman of the meeting is one whose work among women in industry 
in this State entitles her to recognition as one of the foremost students of that 
question in this State, and I have very great pleasure in presenting the Chair- 
man of the evening, Miss Mary Dreier. 


WORKING WOMEN IN WAR TIME 
By Miss Mary E. DREIER 


The pressure of the war is daily making greater demands upon the 
employers and workers of the country, and as the draft-calls more men 
to the colors a new demand is made upon both employers and the women of 
labor. 

Employers who have never considered woman’s labor will find therein pos- 
sibilities not before contemplated and women will find new avenues of employ- 
ment,— industries formerly closed to them will open their doors, and they 
will be drawn from unimportant industries to those essential to our national 
existence. 

To the employers in this State a great opportunity and a great obligation 
presents itself. Whether they will meet it in a far visioned, comprehensive 
spirit of true patriotism or in a narrow, self-seeking, self-satisfied manner 
depends upon the men who dare grasp industrial leadership now. 

The reason why New York State employers have this special opportunity 
is because it is the greatest industrial State of the Union,— it has embodied 
in its law protective measures for the workers of the State, and being what 
it is it can easily take leadership among the states for the most effective and 
useful service to the nation. If it does not do this it loses in my judgment 
a great opportunity and shirks a real responsibility, for even now New York 
State is looked upon as an example. It would be a thousand pities to lose 
this standing because of a futile and ineffectual way of handling our new 
- problem. 

Once New York State in connection with practically the whole country had 
a great opportunity in which it failed,— that is the treatment it accorded to 
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the immigrant, man and woman, who came to this country in answer to our 
industrial needs and his dream of greater opportunity for himself and his 
children. Utterly disregarding his rights or the fact that what he found here 
would color his attitude toward America, we sacrificed our own standards of 
living and industry to our greed and passion to get as much out of him as 
possible. This short-sighted policy with its indifference to the health and 
happiness of the worker has destroyed multitudes of men and has created a 
fertile ground for the anti-American forces which are trying to undermine 
our nation today. Women, too, have suffered in this way. Now that still a 
greater number of women are coming into industry, and are answering the 
many new demands, it is of supreme importance that we do not fail again. 

Are we- going to disregard the women in such fashion as to create discord 
and distrust, hatred and bitterness, or are we going to get their co-operation 
by fair treatment and a square deal? For instance, are we going to pay the 
same wages to them for the same work, or are we going to use them to under- 
cut wages? This is no idle question, it has already been done, men not drafted 
have been dismissed and women at lower wages put in their places. 

Women have been asked as a patriotic service to work overtime, even longer 
than the State permits — women have been asked for extra work without pay 
or a cut in wages has been suggested as a way of their showing their patriotism. 

All of us remember the bills passed in the legislature last year contemplat- 
ing the suspension of the labor laws especially those affecting women and 
children. You doubtless know of employers asking for exemption even before 
the bills were passed. Should we not really know more of the whole industrial 
situation than we now do before tampering with this wise legislation which 
has for its purpose the conservation of women, as the potential mothers of 
the children of the State? 


What do we actually know about the new industries needing women? 

What consideration is given to the health of the women in relation to 
these new industries, that is, are we allowing women to lift heavy loads 
and are the machines at which women are now operating desirable from 
the viewpoint of health? 

What do we know of the number of women who can be drawn from 
superfluous industries? 

Are those industries in which large numbers of women work using all 
their workers or only a part of them? 

Would they be capable of doing other work? 

Are women receiving equal wages with men or adequate wages? 

Would more women enter industry if wages were better? 

What information have we of available women to follow industrial pur- 
suits, as the result of the military census of last summer? 


I am hoping that in this conference an answer to some of these questions 
may be found which seem to me are essential if we would act in the best 
interests of the State. The purpose of our committee is to correlate all such 
information so that it may be useful to employers and workers throughout 
the State. 7 

To consider and weigh carefully how the working women of the State can 
give their most effective service is, it seems to me, a patriotic duty. 

We would do our utmost to effectively prosecute the war,— women as well 
as men are ready to serve their country to their utmost strength, to the last 
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limit of endurance. But a wise statesmanship would not call for unnecess 
sary sacrifice of health and strength unless there were no other way. Let us 
find. all other ways first, let us search out all possible methods of handling 
the problems that confront us,—- and while we are fighting for democracy 
abroad let us guard the spirit of democracy at home, which can only find 
expression in a free people, unoppressed by industrial conditions. 

Let us reconsecrate ourselves so that this great State may become a torch 
bearer for the democratic spirit in industry as it already is in polities. : 

CHAIRMAN Drerer: J am wondering whether Mr. Carpenter has arrived. 
Tf he hasn’t, he may still come. I am hoping that he caught a later train; 
and now I am going to ask first to have Mr. Richard Gregg speak to you. 
Mr. Gregg represents the new idea in industry, representing the firm of 
Valentine, Tead and Gregg, one of the most important and well-known 
efficiency engineering firms we have now. They have found a new way and 
we believe it is a way that will be helpful to all men who are employing 
both men and women. 

It gives me very great pleasure to introduce Mr. Richard Gregg. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN WORKERS AS A FUNCTION OF MANAGE- 
MENT 


By RicwHarp B. Grecc, INDUSTRIAL COUNSELOR, VALENTINE, TEAD AND 
GREGG, BOsToN 


The great overshadowing fact of war comes home close to managers and 
foremen in almost every industrial establishment. They are the men who 
have to keep things going, no matter what happens. They have to deliver 
results in spite of every strain or shortage or breakdown. They know the 
full flavor of responsibility and often get little of the credit. 

Now that difficulties are multiplying it is well for managers and foremen 
to get together occasionally to see what is coming and how best to prepare 
for it. This is a preparedness meeting of that sort. 

As we look ahead it seems clear that the supply of male labor is going to 
get much shorter than it is at present. Probably several million men will 
have to go over to Hurope to fight or help the fighters. Several hundred 
thousand will be needed to man the ships that are building and to increase 
the supply of them as needed. A lot of them are coming out of the factories, 
mills and shops that you are running. At the same time the demand for 
production of many things is going to increase. Food, clothing, machinery 
and all sorts of equipment are used up much faster in times of war than in 
times of peace. We will have to supply our own country and armies, and 
increasingly also the peoples of other countries. 

This can be done only as other nations have done it and as we are doing 
it — by employing women in large enough numbers to take the place of the 
men who leave and to increase the production up to war demands. 

We are not as yet feeling the shortage of labor much except in scattered 
cases. But it is coming. The illustrated supplement of one of the papers 
last Sunday in Buffalo had photographs of women section hands at work on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and of the first woman letter carrier in Wash- 
ington. The December bulletin of the National City Bank of New York 
declares that this country’s ability to get quickly and effectively into this 
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war depends upon its ability to release men to the armies, and strongly 
advocates their substitution by unmarried women 20 to 40 years old. You 
all know of similar indications. Let us be prepared. 

Such a change, as you know, is not accomplished by a mere wave of the 
hand. Problems are raised that call for careful consideration. 

There is a lot of talk these days about the protection of women in industry. 
Sometimes some of us may think that it is mostly words used by people who 
perhaps know little about the management of practical shop matters. How 
much fire is there behind all the smoke? 

At the beginning of the war, a thoughtful Englishman said that the only 
way to really put the German nation out of business permanently would be 
to do something that no civilized man could really contemplate — namely, 
to go into Germany and slaughter most or all of her women. Killing German 
men in large quantities would not end Germany, but killing a sufficient num- 
ber of the women would. That is plain and brutal. ; 

If we will modify that idea a little and turn it against ourselves it is clear 
that we can be surest of doing a thoroughgoing injury to ourselves and our 
nation —to the advantage of our enemies—if we injure our women. The 
women of this nation not only bear its children but rear them. If anything 
does physical injury to a large number of women or seriously lowers their 
vitality, or greatly interferes with their rearing and training of children, 
then you and I and the nation and future generations will suffer grave loss. 

The protection of women in industry is not something to tickle the vanity 
of men by making them feel chivalrous. It is a matter which concerns every- 
one, both men and women, if they care anything at all about the future of 
this nation and the kind of civilization we want to have. Women in industry 
need protection not because they are weaker than men, but because they 
have a special part to play in the future of our country. And the protection 
is important not only for the future but also, for reasons of production, for 
the immediate present. 

Granted, then, that the protection of working women is important, what 
does it mean in terms of actual shop practice? For a long time women have 
worked at looms and spinning frames, in laundries, canneries, box factories, 
eandy factories, clothing establishments, stores, telephone exchanges and 
many other industries. Now we see them going into aeroplane factories, 
metal working, railroading, farming and so forth. Why this sudden talk of 
danger? Where does the danger lie? 

One reason for the talk is that the influx of women is so large and so 
rapid that certain difficulties show much more clearly than before. Another 
reason is that in the last few years we have learned a great deal about the 
effect on the workers of various kinds of work and of working conditions. 

The sudden introduction of many women into industry has raised not only 
the problem of rapidly training a lot of green workers. It has revealed some 
of the differences between men and women that are important for managers 
and foremen to consider. Women in general seem to be steadier than men; 
not so strong for heavy work or perhaps so good at sudden effort; they are 
more docile, more,earnest, more deft-fingered, more sensitive perhaps to 
harsh treatment. Though their muscular strength on the average is not so 
great as a man’s, their total supply of energy is probably even greater. It is 
expended differently. 
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Women workers may be injured physically by accidents, overfatigue, too 
strong a stimulus to work, underpay, and in some industries by occupational 
diseases. There are also sometimes certain social or moral dangers. Because 
of the difference between men and women, a woman may strain herself work- 
ing at a heavy loom or lifting weights which would not harm a man. Her 
hours will have to be watched more closely than those of men. Some machines 
may have to be more carefully guarded; special devices may be needful to 
avoid special] industrial poisoning or disease. You have girls fainting in 
situations that men would stand. Sometimes the absences and tardiness 
among women and girls is greater than among men. They may not be so 
inclined to drink, but they are more apt to get sick. On long hours their 
production seems to fall off toward the end more than that of the men. 
When they are first learning a job they often get discouraged easily and then 
it is hard to keep them long enough to teach them the job. They are often 
“touchy * and sensitive about inspection of their work. And perhaps you 
have to take so many in at a time that they don’t get properly trained. Per- 
haps the sub-foremen or other employees do not do a good job of training. 
In some places there is another crop of difficulties growing out of the unaccus- 
tomed presence of women and men together at work. Jealousies, fights, 
heartburnings arise. Matters like dressing rooms, toilets and other physical 
working conditions have to be given fresh attention. 

At this point you may well throw up your hands and say: ‘“ Haven’t we 
got enough to do already without emphasizing all these troubles looming up 
ahead! How does this help us?” 

The answer is that necessity is the mother of invention. We find a way 
out of our difficulties usually only after the pressure from them gets very 
strong. 

One thing is sure, that the new problems are so many and so complicated 
and so important that they cannot be solved entirely by old methods. It is 
also clear that the foremen and managers under the present ways of handling 
the work have got their hands crowded full. I needn’t rehearse what your 
duties are. You know. 

We can’t settle it by laws. Difficulties of administration are too great 
and problems vary too much from factory to factory and from time to time. 
Laws only cover a few broad aspects of the matter. 

If your factory were to begin putting out a new line of product the 
chances are that a new department would be created either with some one in 
entire charge, or some person would be expected to give a definite part of his 
time and work to that department. There is a re-arrangement of management. 

The same principle applies to these problems we have been considering. 
The war and the growth of industry has put us in a new and perplexing 
situation. Why not make a new department to handle the problems that 
are raised? They won’t settle themselves and they can’t be settled by the 
workers alone. It seems to be up to the management, and the management 
is already so busy that they would have to delegate such duties to some one 
person, in order to get them properly done. If the establishment is large 
enough the department would take the entire time of one or more people. 
If the concern is small— perhaps less than a hundred employees — one per- 
son could perhaps handle the job on part time. These matters should be 
centralized anyhow, and considered together. 
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In proposing ways and means out of these difficulties caused by the intro- 
duction of so many new women into industry, it is my belief that the problems 
are very like a lot of problems we had there already. Men as well as women 
sometimes have accidents, need more training, get overfatigued, may be 
underpaid, over-stimulated and subject to occupational poisons and diseases. 
The entrance of women chiefly intensifies the problems, makes them more 
important and puts them in a new light, though of course, it also raises 
some entirely new questions. 

If in seeking to settle the questions raised by the influx of women into 
industry we can also help settle some of the older problems, so much the 
better. Killing two birds with one stone is a form of sport that appeals, I 
believe, to every good manager and foreman. 

The difficulties of the situation suggest the following arrangement. Sup- 
pose we start in the factory a new department. Call it the labor depart- 
ment. Its job is to handle as much of the labor problem as will be helpful to 
the entire plant. Usually, the more the better. 

Give it the duty of studying, planning .and supervising the following 
matters: 

1. Obtaining the necessary labor, both men and women; 2. Training; 
3. Maintaining sound working conditions and good relations; 4. Keeping 
labor records, other than payroll; 5. Studying the factors that effect sound 
relations with the workers and methods of improvement. 

None of this is or should be welfare work. It is solid business, not charity. 
The method of working may be kindly, but the motive is not kindness. It is 
a desire for sound industrial conditions growing out of a recognition of their 
value in times such as these. When the head of the British Mission on labor 
problems recently left New York, he stated that one of the greatest factors 
in deciding whether the Allies would win or lose this war was whether the 
United States could successfully handle its labor problem. By extension that 
means that it is up to each factory to solve its own labor problem. Ameri- 
cans believe in specialization. Let us try the value of specialization here. 

Taking the proposal up in more detail, such a department could be of 
great assistance to foremen in learning all the possible sources of labor supply 
and tapping them. This is especially true where women must be obtained 
for places where they have never worked before. A woman at the head of 
the department or as assistant will, of course, greatly increase its usefulness 
in such cases. Some factories have had such departments, which do the 
selecting and hiring of employees. Others weed out candidates for the fore- 
man and let him make the final choice. Such a department could do much to 
introduce a girl to the work in such a way that she would feel she was 
among friends. Such a department will be able to study out methods of 
training new workers to best advantage and with least loss of time. This is 
the great need in respect to women workers. Special instructors will in many 
cases have to be developed and the work of training well planned and care- 
fully standardized and co-ordinated among the different departments. The 
proposed labor department would be invaluable for such work. 

Then there would be the matter of watching the fire and accident risks; 
planning for their reduction; overseeing sanitary conditions in respect to 
drinking water and toilets; developing lunch rooms; and working out a 
nurse service in establishments where the conditions call for such service. 
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Most grievances could well be handled by such a department, and many cases 
of discipline and general oversight of all the matters that affect the tone of 
the establishment. 

Records of absences, labor turnover, transfer, promotion, and sometimes 
individual production records could best be handled by the labor department. 
It could keep in touch with all the information and thinking along these 
lines that is now found in the Government publications and so many of the 
magazines. 

It should be the duty of this department to study the effect on the workers, 
especially the women, of the hours and other conditions of work. Industrial 
fatigue and its relation to quantity and quality of production and to the 
health of the workers will be an extremely important matter for it to con- 
sider continuously. Thorough, exact records of hours and production have 
proved what common sense would tell us, that tired workers mean lowered 
quantity and quality of production, increased friction of management, more 
repairs and more accidents. It would have time to learn whether wages were 
adequate for the women and other workers and advise the management on 
this point. It should see whether there are any particular occupational 
diseases or poisons that are affecting the workers, particularly the women. 

We cannot discuss here all the details of organization and method, but the 
foregoing will give enough of an idea for consideration and discussion. 

No foreman need fear that such a department would injure his authority, 
or what is perhaps to him more important, his chances for advancement. 
By relieving him of many bothersome details it would strengthen him and 
enable him to do a much better job than at present. 

It can easily be seen that the person chosen to head. such a department 
must be able. ‘The job is important. A good person in it can help tremen- 
dously, a poor one can botch things badly. 

If a concern creates such a department and gets it running well and ~ 
wisely, I venture to predict that by comparison with others it will be able to 
secure a larger force of good workers, will keep them longer, train them 
more rapidly and effectively, and will enable them to turn out greater pro- 
duction of better quality by reason of considering the important human 
factor more thoroughly. Protection of women in industry is sound business. 
Such a concern will be able much more effectively than otherwise to dis- 
charge its share of the responsibility for the protection of women in industry. 

In considering any such plan the management will be wise to realize the 
necessity for its wise administration and ultimate use. If the plan should 
be adopted and carried out with the motive of “fattening the employer’s 
cattle,” as some express it, the management would before long find itself 
confronted with opposition from the workers. 

The wise employer who uses such a plan to bring him to a closer under- 
standing of the workers and to better relationships with them on a per- 
manently satisfactory basis will win out over all his competitors. 

This plan is put forward primarily as a method by which employers can 
best protect the women workers and thus be of greatest possible service to 
the nation in time of war. It contains the possibilities, if used aright, of 
helping to solve many of the other industrial problems which we see arising 
alter the war. 
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I have tried to tell you why the protection of women workers is important, 
what it means, one way at least of how it can be obtained, and touched on 
its relation to some of the larger problems in industry. 

This world after the war is going to be a better world than it was before, 
and you and I and every self-respecting person of any intelligence must have 
a share in creating this better world. I think this is one way by which a 
little bit can be done in a practical way. 


CHAIRMAN DREIER: I am sure that some of you have a good many ques- 
tions you would like to ask Mr. Gregg, but I am going to ask you to wait 
and ask them all at once after we have had some other speakers. 

I want to say just a word about Mr. Carpenter. I saw him Monday and 
he said he would surely come. Since then I had a telegram saying that he 
was rather doubtful of his coming because Washington wanted him, and we 
all know what that means. When Washington calls, whoever is called, 
answers, and I presume that has kept him from coming here. I am very 
sorry, because I know that Mr. Carpenter of the Recording and Computing 
Machine Company of Dayton, Ohio has a special message of very great 
interest to you. He has substituted six thousand women for men.’ He hasn’t 
done it in two or three months; he has taken three years. He has put them - 
into the most skilled trades and done a most extraordinary piece of work 
and one of great interest to the whole country at large, and I am hoping that 
you will have some other opportunity of hearing him. I would just like 
to tell you that if you do get a chance to hear Mr. Carpenter, by all- means 
go, because you will get something you want to know. 

We have among our friends here tonight, however, men who have in some 
ways made experiments and worked out plans, and I am going to ask for 
a statement by Mr. David Earle, who is the employment manager of the New 
Process Gear Company and who has worked out some very interesting 
experiments on a small scale. Mr. Harle. 


SUBSTITUTION OF WOMEN FOR MEN IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
AUTOMOBILE GEARS 


By Davin 8. EArte, New Process GEAR CoMPANY, SYRACUSE 


I came over here to seek a little knowledge myself. I didn’t expect to be 
called on to get up here and tell what little we know about women. 

We have been known as a stag corporation for thirty years by the type- 
writer and comptometer experts, but this great war into which we have 
been drawn has taken thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of our young 
men from professional and industrial positions at a time when our country 
was at the height of its industrial career. Men even at that time in the 
industrial field were at a premium. 

At the President’s call for volunteers for “over there,” enlistments came 
thick and fast. Our men enlisted faster than we could replace them, and 
the general manager sent me out of town in the hope that I could pick up 
a few men to help tide over the situation, but wherever I went, I found the 
same condition existing. The taking of these men had caused a depletion in 
the industrial field of labor that can only be overcome by the ending of this 
war or the introduction of some dominating factor. 

On my return I took up with the general manager the condition elsewhere 
and advised trying women on some of the lighter work. This suggestion 
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met with his approval and he gave me authority to make all arrangements 
and place women wherever I deemed it expedient. I got in touch with the 
Department of Labor, stating what I contemplated doing and asking them — 
for their cooperation. They sent the chief factory inspector of our district 
to look over the situation and he told us where we could and where we 
could not place women, and what the State laws were in regard to the 
requirements of rest-rooms, lavatories, dressing-rooms, stools with rest-backs 
for women; and he advised making all women wear overalls on all machine 
work and requested that we employ a matron if we placed more than thirty 
women to work. 

I can thank that inspector for that last little advice, because there have 
been questions arise there that no one but a woman could handle, and if any 
of you gentlemen here are forced through this war to place women in your 
industries, I think the first move you should make would be to place a 
woman in charge in some way, in welfare work or something, so that she 
can take up little things that come up that a man should not deal with. 

It soon got noised about that we were going to place women in the plant 
and by the time we had our several rooms ready, I had one hundred appli- 
cants to choose from for our first venture with women in overalls, and I 
can say that it has been a success with us from the start. We placed about 
seventy-five women at work on complicated machines under men instructors, 
and invariably in two weeks they have been able to handle the machines alone. 

Several people have called to look over the woman situation there and 
they have asked if these women had any mechanical instinct. Now, any 
woman or man that can learn to master a complicated machine like a Gleason 
generator or a Fellows gear shaper in the short length of time it has taken 
those women, certainly has some mechanical instinct. 

We have had many problems to solve along with the ated on of the 
women; we have had lots of things to contend with. The first day we 
placed a woman at work, I assume that at least ninety-nine and one-half 
per cent of our men found some excuse or other to visit that particular 
department, but the novelty soon wore off and today they pay no more 
attention to a women in overalls than they do to a man. Of course, we had 
the “fresh” individual to deal with, the fellow who thought he could pass 
remarks and try to kid them about their shapes and the fellow who thought 
he could spend a half hour visiting with them while his machine was cutting 
wind. We took it up with the foremen and they in turn took it up with the 
men in each department, to the effect that they must keep away from the 
women in working hours. We watched the situation very closely and after 
discharging several men for overstepping their bounds, we have had no 
trouble along those lines. 

One of the problems that confronted us in placing these women to work 
was the wage question. At what rate of wages should we start them? It 
was entirely problematical with us. They were all beginners. We. solved 
that by starting them at the same rate that we pay our boy beginners; but 
the solution was not right. You will find that the woman is not like the 
man. The man, if he wants more money, will “hit up” the boss. As a 
general rule, the women, if they are dissatisfied in that line, get out. They 
don’t ask you for it. If they think they are worth more than they are 
getting, they just get out. 
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We had several women leave without giving any reason, and we had our 
matron take it up with them to see where the trouble lay. She went over 
the situation with them and they proved to her that they could not pay 
board and make both ends meet on the wages that they were getting. I 
took it up with the general manager and he in turn took it up with the 
cost manager, looking into their work, and finding the increased production, 
he gave them all an advance in wages, at the same time setting a new start- 
ing rate and two advances for all who made good. Those who have made 
good are getting a fair rate of wages, in fact, far more than they can get 
in the majority of vocations in this vicinity. 

Then we had the efficiency problem to look into. Who would be the more 
efficient worker, the married woman or the single woman, the young woman 
or the elderly woman? We have given this subject time and attention in 
the short time we have had the women with us. Between the married and 
single women, we find nothing to choose. Between the young and elderly 
women, we do. We have found our best workers between the ages of twenty- 
two and fifty. We have no women over fifty, but we have several under 
twenty-two. We find that most of the girls who are under twenty-two years 
of age as a general rule are frivolous, but there are exceptions to that rule. 
We had two women over fifty years of age and neither one of them was as 
efficient as the younger women, and they were harder to get along with than 
the younger women. They didn’t seem to have the adaptability to fit them- 
selves into the places that the younger women have. j 

We have had the moral surroundings to look into. We have solved that 
by placing sisters or daughters of some of our male employees to work and 
they would take it up with mother if things were not going right at the 
plant, and mother, ever looking out for the welfare of her children, has 
taken it up with the men-folks and thus it has come back to the proper 
source for adjustment; and I can say that we have a fine, manly lot of women 
working for us. I say “manly,” for are they not taking the places of those 
who have gone over there? 

We have women working on Gleason generators, spiral blockers, Fellows 
gear shapers, lathe work, drill presses, burring and filing machines, bench 
filing and inspection work. I have some figures here relative to the out- 
put of the women as compared with the output of the men on the same line 
of work. ; 

On our three-inch Gleason generators, the largest day’s production turned 
out by our best men operators on differential side gears was 91 pieces, and 
on differential pinions, 260 pieces for a nine-hour day. The slowest woman 
operator in point of production equals the best day’s product by the men, 
and our speed merchants, as we call them, turn out 126 side gears and 320 
differential pinions in a nine hour day, an increase of 35 side gears and 60 
differential pinions. 

On our twenty-four-inch Fellows gear shapers the women turn out from 
20 to 30 more pieces in a nine-hour day than the men. 

On our filing and burring machines, the women are far ahead of the men 
on production and accuracy. They overrun the men about 250 pieces in 
nine hours, and the small amount of work rejected by the inspectors from 
these machines is surprising, as compared to the amount that the inspecting 
department rejected when the same machines were operated by men. 
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On our drill press work is where our women really shine. In one case— 
they have increased the production 1,200 pieces in a nine-hour day. The 
case I speak of is putting a radius in and reaming the bore of differential . 
pinions. This requires two operations on a two-spindle drill press, one 
operator putting on the radius and the other reaming the bore. The largest 
nine-hour production turned out by two men was 3,200 pieces each; to date, 
two women have turned out 4,400 pieces each in nine hours, under exactly 
- the same conditions, and it is hard to tell where they are going to stop. 
We have one woman who drills two 5/32” oil holes 144” deep and one 14” 
hole 3” deep in 246 stem gears in nine hours; this is 50 more pieces than 
the men ever turned out. 

We have women doing hand filing on bench work that do not have to take 
a back seat for anyone. They have become just as proficient with a file 
‘as our best workmen, and in many cases are showing the men up on pro 
duction. We have one woman who files 337 fourteen-tooth stem gears in nine 
hours. On each gear she has to file four ends of each tooth and a four-prong 
spiral clutch, and I can assure you that she has no time to knit sweaters 
for the soldiers during that time. 

We have about twenty-five women doing inspection work and there is 
very little material that gets by them. In fact, the chief inspector remarked 
recently that he has never known his department to be as efficient as it is at 
the present time. 

For the work that our women are on at the present time, they are getting 
the same rate of wages that the men were getting on those particular lines 
of work, and I assume, as some of them are far in excess of the men on 
production, that they will be given due consideration on the wage question 
when the time comes. 

I can say that Mr. Meacham has been very liberal with the women. He 
hasn’t tried to hold them down. If they can get out the production and do 
the work that the men can, they are just as much entitled to the same rate 
of wages as the men are getting or were getting on those lines of work, and 
there is no reason why he is going to hold them down. He doesn’t want 
them there for that purpose. 

In looking over the achievements of our women in overalls, you can readily 
see that in a large measure we have solved the problem of the depletion of 
male help during this war in the mechanical line, caused by our country’s 
call for men, and I think that our women in overalls have been helpful to 
our government in so readily stepping into the breach and filling the men’s 
places and profitably to the firm in getting out production that was stand- 
ing still owing to a scarcity of help. It has shown us that no matter how 
many men our “ Uncle” calls for, we can find women ready to do their bit 
and: trying to fill their places. 


CHAIRMAN DreIzR: I am going to call on our next speaker now, Mr. 
David Saposs, who has been finishing a report on the number of substitutions 
of women for men in this State, and I think it will be extremely interesting 
for you to hear how much of that is actually going on in New York State 
at this time or when the investigation was made. He is an expert of the 
division of special investigations, bureau of statistics and information of 
the State Industrial Commission — just as long a name as our committee 
has. Be sure to have your questions ready and remember them, please, 
because we want to have a good discussion afterwards. Mr. Saposs. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF WOMEN FOR MEN IN INDUSTRY IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


By Davin J. SAposs, EXPERT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND INFORMATION, 
STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


What I have to say, as has been indicated already, will be chiefly statisti- 
cal, and since the statisticians have been questioned as to the source of their 
information and its reliability, it is perhaps advisable for me to explain the 
source and how we gathered the information before I give you the resulis. 

A questionnaire was mailed to 1,600 firms in this State, employing over 
600,000 workers. The questionnaire was gotten up by the Industrial Division 
of the State Council of Defense of which Commissioner Sayer of the Industrial 
Commission was chairman. One thousand three hundred firms replied to 
this questionnaire, employing close to 500,000 workers, nearly one-third of 
the wage-earners in factories in the State of New York. 

The statisticians who have appeared here so far have undertaken a new 
‘role. It has always been customary that they should be dried fossils who 
presented their figures. The ones who have appeared so far have shown 
themselves in a different light. They have aimed to destroy established and 
prevalent opinions and to attack them very severely. They have really acted 
like the Bolsheviki in this Congress. For instance, Commissioner Meeker 
vehemently took exception to a great many facts that everyone had com- 
monly accepted as conclusive and established. Dr. Chaney, both in his 
regular talk as well as in the discussion, vigorously showed the fallacy of 
what had been accepted as common knowledge. 

_ You see, therefore, my fate. I must follow in their footsteps and am bound 
to tell you that notwithstanding the great publicity that the newspapers 
have given as to the large extent of substitution of women for men in 
industry, the figures or returns that we have gotten do not seem to in any 
way substantiate that opinion. Our figures, by the way, were gotten in 
July, which was at the time when we were just beginning to prepare for war. 

We learn from the returns that substitution of women for men has 
received the serious attention of manufacturers since mid-winter. The ques- 
tionnaire mailed last July to 1,648 representative firms, employing more than 
a third of the factory workers in the State, elicited the information that 
323 firms with 43.3 per cent of the 486,081 workers employed by the 1,304 
firms reporting have given thought to the problem of replacing men by 
women. Out of this number 158 firms with 19.5 per cent of the total 
employees reported have actually resorted to a relatively small percentage 
of substitution, 118 firms with 15.6 per cent of the total employees contem- 
plate substitution, and 47 firms with 8.2 per cent of the total employees are 
still undecided whether or not they will undertake to replace men by women. 
In brief, manufacturers with close to half the number of total employees 
reported, or 43.3 per cent, have already given serious thought to the prob- 
able need of an extensive substitution of women for men. 

Of the remaining 981 firms only 9 firms with 0.8 per cent employees 
returned the schedule without recording their attitude towards substitution. 
The other 972 firms with 55.9 per cent employees state definitely that they 
do not contemplate making any substitutions. 
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A relatively small number of actual substitutions were resorted to. 
Answers to the question: “ Have you substituted women for men?” reveal 
that only 278 women replaced men in clerical or office positions, and 1,509 
women were substituted for men in factory and other occupations. This is 
but 0.3 per cent of the total employees reported. It, however, is 1.06 per cent 
of the workers employed by the firms that actually resorted to substitution. 
This small percentage of substitutions is significant in that it is distributed 
through 158 firms with 19.5 per cent of the total employees reported, cover- 
ing nearly every industry in the State. This fact would seem to indicate 
that, in anticipation of a shortage in the male labor supply, manufacturers 
are conservatively experimenting with women substitutes. 

Nor is it surprising that the returns indicate a relatively small percentage 
of substitutions. Conditions did not press for substitution in July, when the 
manufacturers were circularized. It was but a short time after war had been 
declared. Our extraordinary war preparations had hardly begun. Hence, 
these figures alone are not a true barometer of what might be expected in 
the future. 

A combination of replies to several questions in the circular is a better 
criterion. Returns reveal that to the question: “Do you contemplate 
substitutions? ” 118 firms with 15.6 per cent employees answered in the 
affirmative. Adding the 158 firms with 19.5 per cent of employees who 
actually put substitution into practice, and the returns show 237 firms with 
35.1 per cent employees committed to future substitution if conditions require 
it. Thus, manufacturers with over a third of the total employees positively 
intend substituting women for men. Besides this number, 47 firms with 8.2 
per cent employees are undecided as to whether or not they will resort to 
substitution. 

Interesting tendencies in substitution of women for men are revealed by 
the returns. 

The tabulations indicate that, of the firms in the metals, machinery, wood 
manufacturers, printing and paper goods, textiles, and clothing, millinery 
and laundering groups resorting to substitution, those working neither 
directly nor indirectly on government contracts reported a relatively larger 
percentage of substitutions. The firms in these groups employ 69 per cent 
of the total workers reported, and the firms that resorted to substitutions 
employ 60 per cent of the workers employed by all the firms reporting sub- 
stitutions. While the degree of substitution in the different subdivisions 
within these groups is not great it nevertheless indicates a distinct trend. 
In the wood manufactures group one firm working directly on government 
contracts made only one substitution, which was in its office. Eleven firms 
in this group working indirectly on government contracts made no substitu- 
tions, while 13 firms working neither directly nor indirectly on government 
contracts substituted 0.1 per cent women for men. Ninety-nine per cent of 
these substitutions were among the factory workers. In the other four 
groups the contrast in the degree of substitutions between the different 
subdivisions is more marked. In the printing and paper goods group one firm 
working on government contracts substituted 0.1 per cent women for men 
among its employees, two firms working indirectly on government contracts 
substituted less than 0.1 per cent of women, while ten firms working neither 
directly nor indirectly on government contracts substituted 1.3 per cent 
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women for men in their establishments. Similarly with the clothing, mil- 
linery and laundering group. None of the firms engaged directly or indirectly 
on government contracts made substitutions, whereas 13 firms neither directly 
nor indirectly engaged on government contracts made 1.8 per cent substitu- 
tions in their labor force. Twenty-six firms in the metals, machinery and 
conveyances group working directly on government contracts substituted 1.4 
per cent women for men, and 9 firms working indirectly on government con- 
tracts substituted 2.4 per cent women for men, while 18 firms working 
neither directly nor indirectly on government contracts made 3.5 per cent 
substitutions of women for men. In the textiles group the contrast is even 
more marked. Six firms engaged directly on government contracts substi- 
tuted 0.1 per cent women for men, and 2 firms working indirectly on gov- 
ernment contracts likewise substituted 0.1 per cent women for men, while 
8 firms working neither directly nor indirectly on government contracts 
substituted 2.5 per cent women for men among their labor force. 

On the contrary, out of the remaining six industrial groups, four show 
the opposite tendency, namely, that, of the firms that resorted to substitu- 
tions, those engaged on government contracts made a comparatively larger 
percentage of substitutions. The differences in degrees between the sub- 
divisions within the groups range about the same as in the five groups 
already enumerated. The absolute percentages in these four groups are, with 
one exception, smaller. The firms in these groups employ 30.6 per cent of 
the total workers reported, and the firms that resorted to substitution employ 
48.5 per cent of the workers employed by all the firms resorting to substitu- 
tion. The chemicals, oils and paints group is the least decisive of the four. 
In this group three firms working on government contracts substituted 0.2 
per cent women for men, while two firms working indirectly on government 
contracts made 0.3 per cent substitutions, and five firms working neither 
directly nor indirectly on government contracts made but 0.1 per cent sub- 
stitutions of women for men in their labor force. The other three groups 
are more decisive in their tendency. In the furs, leather and rubber 
goods group three firms working directly on government contracts substituted 
1.4 per cent women for men, four firms working indirectly on government 
contracts substituted 0.1 per cent women for men, and eleven firms working 
neither directly nor indirectly on government contracts made only 0.4 per 
cent substitutions. Likewise with the stone, clay and glass products group. 
In this group one firm working on government contracts substituted 1 per 
cent women for men, one firm working indirectly on government work sub- 
stituted 1.3 per cent women for men, while less than 0.1 per cent substitu- 
tions were made by the two firms working neither directly nor indirectly on 
government work. The most marked contrast is shown in the food, liquors 
and tobacco group. Two firms working on government contracts substituted 
3.0 per cent women for men, none of the firms working indirectly on govern- 
ment contracts made substitutions, and twelve firms working neither directly 
nor indirectly on government contracts made only 1.8 per cent substitutions 
of women for men out of the total employees in their hire. 

The returns for the other two groups are unclassifiable. None of the firms 
in the paper group report substitutions. While the water, light and power 
group reports substitutions, the figures are indecisive. Of the firms return- 
ing the schedule none report working on government contracts. Of the five 
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firms working indirectly on government work, one firm with only 108 
employees substituted four women for men among its office employees. This- 
makes it 3.7 per cent substitutions. On the other hand, of the two firms 
working neither directly nor indirectly on government contracts, one firm 
with 1,352 employees substituted only one woman, and that one in its office. 

Comparing the total returns for each subdivision: The firms working 
directly on government contracts replaced 2.3 per cent women for men, 
whereas those working indirectly on government contracts, as well as those 
working neither directly nor indirectly on government contracts, each sub- 
stituted 1.6 per cent women for men out of the total in their hire. Thus the 
percentage of substitutions is largest among the firms working directly on 
government work. Considering that the five groupsi which employ more 
than half of the total workers, and which include the most important indus- 
tries show a tendency toward substitutions in the opposite direction, and 
that in the total returns the substitutions of the firms working on govern- 
ment contracts is slightly over one-half per cent, only one conclusion is 
possible. In all probability future substitutions will be equally as necessary 
. to supply our civil as our military needs. ; 

The returns also indicate that there is a rather extensive experimentation 
with substitution of women for men in lines in which they had not been 
previously employed. Of all substitutions reported but 275 were in offices, 
while 1,447 were in factories and at other work. Industries in which women 
had not formerly been employed extensively show a larger percentage of 
substitutions than those in which it has been customary to employ them in 
large numbers. In the metals, machinery and conveyances group 2.1 per 
cent substitutions were made by the firms that resorted to this practice. 
On the other hand, the clothing, millinery and laundering group firms that - 
resorted to substitution have only a record of 1.8 per cent. 

A partial list of occupations and processes to which the substitute women 
were detailed is indicative that they are being tried out in new fields. Women 
are engaged at lathe work, woodwork, light machine work, various kinds of 
light machinery assembling, hand turning, soldering, sanding and rubbing 
sheet metal, riveting, pressing soap, feeding printing presses and assisting 
in upholstering. Others are operating sensitive drills, milling machines, 
sawing handle machines and light drill presses. Some replaced men in pre- 
cision and inspection departments, assembling and winding departments, 
machine shops, and a mill department of a chair factory. 

Obviously, substitutions in this State are chiefly on light work, and gen- 
erally on work in which competence can be readily acquired. Returns reveal 
that up to last July manufacturers still hesitated to emulate the practice 
of the other belligerent countries by placing women on heavy work. 


PROBLEMS ATTENDING SUBSTITUTION 


Comments in the returned schedules, and interviews with employers reveal 
the considerations that lead them to hesitate in substituting women for men. 
Many of the remarks are vague, conveying the general idea that those who 
wrote them lack the information necessary to intelligently substitute women 
for men. A representative of the largest concern of its kind in the eountry 
writes: “ We are considering this matter at the present although practi- 
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eally nothing has been done in this direction. We are particularly interested 
as to the possibilities of employing women in shop work, where the need 
will probably be greatest.” 

Others are more specific in their comments. In their minds these difficul- 
ties loom large. 

Some employers believe they have long since reached the limit of substitu- 
tion. This opinion is prevalent among manufacturers who have always 
employed women extensively. Jor example, the returned schedule from one 
canning concern contains the following remarks: “Our employees are mostly 
women.” Another declares that they have “women now working at all 
available positions.” <A cigar manufacturer states: “Our help is 95 per cent 
female,” while a baking firm writes: “We are employing all women pos- 
sible in our business.” 

Other employers do not consider the work in their plants adaptable for 
women workers. On this point a manufacturer remarks: “Our work is 
such that women could not do it.” Another comments more specifically that 
the “ work in the plant is of too laborious a nature.” 

The problem of readjusting the customary practices of the plant, as well 
as the expense in layout has kept manufacturers from resorting to substitu- 
tion. Employers fear that it will be necessary to incur considerable expense 
in rearranging plants before women can be employed in them. Others believe 
that a readjustment in hours and wages for the entire ‘plant will become 
imperative when women are substituted for men. A quotation from a state- 
ment by a valve manufacturing firm is illustrative of this attitude of mind: 
“About one-fifth of our machine work could be done by female labor but the 
entire layout of the factory would have to be altered because of the existing 
laws as to separate departments for women. These changes and alterations 
would be costly and would seriously delay production.” Writing in a like 
vein, another manufacturer states that the nature of the “occupations and 
the layout make such substitutions impracticable at present.” 

Besides those who are deterred by physical, financial or legal obstacles, 
there are other employers who find themselves hampered in their desire to 
substitute women for men by not being able to obtain trained women. “ We 
have little difficulty,” writes a manufacturer, “in getting enough help. The 
quality, however, is not as good as in normal times.” The State Public 
Employment Offices report a similar condition. They find plenty of women 
workers but they are generally untrained for industrial work. 

It is impossible from the data at hand to determine the extent to which 
the above enumerated difficulties have actually hampered manufacturers in 
cases where they seriously desired to inaugurate the practice of substitution. 
Nor is it possible to estimate the relative importance of these difficulties. 
Similarly the inadequate data does not enable us to decide in what industry 
or group any particular obstacle is a greater deterrent than the others. 

However, from information secured through a limited field investigation 
it would seem that the obstacles in the way of substitution are surmountable. 
They only appear formidable to manufacturers because they lack information 
as to the legal sanction of conditions under which women can be employed. 
Employers also seem to be under a misapprehension as to the economic, 
physical and technical difficulties to be overcome. 
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Indeed, when the need for substitution becomes urgent most of these 
apparent difficulties will very likely vanish. In that event many abuses are 
bound to creep in. Even the best intentioned cannot avoid mistakes when 
acting without information. Already unofficial, but thoroughly reliable, 
investigators charge that women are being imposed upon and are assigned 
to injuriously heavy work. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN DreEIER: No conference regarding women would be complete 
without having one of the working women speak to us from their point of 
view as to what they conceive to be the desirability and necessity of main- 
taining standards, and from their point of view, how we can work it out 
to the best advantage for both the State and for the great bulk of the people. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: Now if I may just interject a word: As I under- 
stand the program, there is a sharp division between the subjects that have 
so far been discussed and the subject that Miss Scott will discuss. Might 
we not, in order that the importance of these two divisions may not be lost 
sight of, now discuss the section of the program that deals with the substitu- 
tion of women for men, and then after Miss Scott speaks, discuss this ques- 
tion of maintenance of standards? . 


CHAIRMAN Dreier: If that is agreeable to the audience and to Miss Scott, 
there is no objection to that. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: I think this gentleman had a question that he 
wished to ask. 


Mr. WM. S. Hoskins, Carpenters’ Union, Syracuse: Yes, if you please. 
I would like to ask the speaker before this last one, Mr. Earle, what wages 
they pay women in the factory that he speaks of. 


Mr. EARLE: We are paying the women the same wages at the present 
time that the men are getting. 


Mr. Hoskins: What is that? 


Mr. EARLE: We have the women at the present time on work that our 
younger class of men were working on, and they were getting from twenty- 
five to thirty cents per hour. 


Mr. Hosxins: And nine hours a day. Not very liberal, with the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar at forty-nine cents. . 


Mr. Harte: I didn’t come here for any criticism on that side of the 
proposition. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: Now that is just the question that I want to get 
at in order that we may not be misunderstood. I am a resident of this city. 

know that there can be no criticism of Mr. Thomas Meacham’s general 
attitude toward labor, and I don’t come here in a hostile spirit, because I 
know Mr. Meacham personally, but let me ask you this question: How 
many men do you ordinarily employ? 


Mr. Harte: We ordinarily employ about 900 men. 
CoMMISsIONER LyncH: How many do you employ today? 


Mr. EARLE: We have today —I couldn’t be exact, but we have somewhere ~ 
in the neighborhood of 700 men. 
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COMMISSIONER LyNcH: In other words, you have recently laid off some 
200 men? 


Mr. EARLE: “Yes. 


COMMISSIONER Lyncu: Now then, in this question of the wage — and it 
is of some importance to these women and I think of some importance to the 
people who applaud this proposition of the payment of the same rate — do 
I understand that the men employed on these jobs, these operations, rather, 
were paid from twenty-five to thirty cents an hour? 


Mr. EARLE: Yes. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: And you are paying these women from twenty- 
five to thirty cents an hour? 


Mr. EARLE: Yes, sir. 


CoMMISSIONER LyNcH: And some of these women, notably on a _ two- 
operation proposition, are producing a thousand pieces more per day? 


Mr. EARLE: One thousand two hundred. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: One thousand two hundred more per day than did 
the two men — is that true? 


Mr. EARLE: That is true. 


CoMMISSIONER LyncH: And your statement was that at the proper time 
the wage would be readjusted accordingly? 


Mr. EARLE: Yes, sir. 
COMMISSIONER LyNcH: Well, hasn’t that time arrived? 
Mr. Earte: That time will arrive very shortly. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: Now, let me ask another question, Mr. Earle, and 
this is in all fairness. You made the statement that you have found it wise, 
for certain reasons, mainly, I presume, for moral protection, to employ 
relatives of the men who are employed in your factory. 


Mr. EARLE: I simply stated that in our case we had solved that problem 
in that manner. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH:- Well, your case is of extreme importance in view 
of the statistician’s statement that thus far there has been only a minimum 
substitution of women for men. Of course, when we send millions of soldiers 
to France, there will be a greater substitution of women. It is bound to 
come. 

Now then, Mr. Earle, unless these women have some way themselves to 
determine the rate of wage that shall be paid to them other than merely 
leaving, as you said they did, as a protest, is it possible that these women 
who come from the same families as the men, will be eventually supporting 
that family instead of the man? 


Mr. Earte: That is a question I couldn’t answer. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: Well then, let me ask you this in another way. 
Is it possible that if the man and his woman relative remain in your employ- 
ment without themselves having any power to regulate their wage,—is it 
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not also possible that within a certain time both this man and his sister 
will be earning the same rate as formerly earned by the man alone? 


Mr. Earte: In reference to that, you mean that both together, or 
individually? 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: Both together. 
Mr. EARLE: Why, no. 
COMMISSIONER LyNcH: What is to prevent it? 


Mr. HARLE: What is to prevent the man and woman both working at the 
same rate of wages that the man formerly got? 


COMMISSIONER LYNCH: Yes, sir. 


Mr. EARLE: Well, I couldn’t just state what would prevent it, but as you 
say, you know Mr. Meacham and his attitude— . 


CoMMISSIONER LyncH: Oh, there can be no question of Mr. Meacham 
personally entering into this at all. 


CHAIRMAN Dreier: This is just a discussion of a situation. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: That is the idea exactly. Let me say again that 
as far as Mr. Meacham is concerned, there can be no question of his. attitude, 
but. 1 want to have the question answered, if Mr. Earle has looked into this 
question of the employment of women without any way in themselves to 
protect their economic conditions, what is to prevent the condition arising 
where the brother and sister will eventually be working for the same wage 
for both of them as the brother works for today? 


Mr. EARLE: That is a question at this present time that I think is too 
great for me to discuss. 


CHAIRMAN DREIER: May I answer, in a way, something in connection 
with that? I think the big firm of Cadbury Company in England, who are 
making candies — the famous Cadbury chocolates in England — is an example 
of how that may be worked out. 

Mr. Cadbury was a most paternalistic father to his people. He did every- 
thing for them. I have been there myself and have seen the most wonderful 
homes and gardens and an open theater and a playground and ball grounds 
and every conceivable thing for the workers. He had the choice of workers 
from all over that section of England. 

And yet, they had no power. Mr. Cadbury, the old gentleman, had this 
vision of a fair situation, as he conceived it, this wonderful town and every- 
thing in it to be built, and he suddenly had this idea, “If I die, what will 
happen? It depends upon the man who comes in my place, and the only 
safety is to make those people keep their standard, and the only possibility 
of doing that is to have them organize.” 

And so, for the protection of his ideal, he invited that particular group 
of people, mostly girls, to organize; and I may answer Commissioner Lynch 
by saying that in my judgment, it is the only way by which we can prevent 
any kind of cut in wages or anything else. Eventually —it doesn’t matter 
how generous-minded any employer may be—he won’t be there. Nobody 
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is permanently in his place; they all die. You must put in the minds of the 
people themselves the idea of democracy. It is really the democracy of 
industry, the people themselves having the power and the right to say under 
what conditions they shall work and the kind of wages they need to support 
themselves in their way. 


CoMMISSIONER Lyncu: Of course, Miss Dreier, you can say that, but I 
am a State official. 

Now, I would like to follow up, the question, or rather, to develop the 
theme. I don’t want to be placed in the position of talking on these questions, 
but I would like to start them. I succeeded in starting’ something this 
afternoon and maybe I can do it tonight. 

How many men, Mr. Earle, have been laid off in the last two or three 
weeks by the automobile company and the gear companies in this city? 


Mr. Earte: I couldn’t tell you, Mr. Lynch. It has been all rumor. 


CoMMISSIONER LyncuH: Well, the papers have said that 3,000 skilled 
mechanics are idle in Syracuse today. Is that true? 


Mr. Harte: I fail to see them. 
CoMMISSIONER LyNcH: Did you look for them? 


Mr. EARLE: Well now, as a general rule, in an employment office, if there 
are 3,000 skilled mechanics out of work, you are going to see some effect of 
it in men applying for positions. 


COMMISSIONER Lyncu: Is it true that the great automobile factory in 
this city has laid off more than 500 —closely approaching 1,000? 


Mr. EARLE: Only from rumor. 


COMMISSIONER Lyncu: Is it true that two shops conducted by the great 
gear manufacturing company of this city have laid off nearly 2,000, and that 
only three days ago, the rumor was that they were not going to make any 
more gears? Is that true. 


Mr. EARLE: That was a rumor, yes. Today it was in the papers—TI 
don’t just recall the gentleman’s name, but he was from the government 
arsenal at Watervliet — and he has been here today looking for mechanics. 
By that he wanted all-around skilled mechanics, tool-makers and repair men, 
and he was at our plant this morning. I told him that I had heard men 
were being let out at the Franklin shops and at Brown & Lipe and I thought 
he wouldn’t have any trouble in getting in touch with them. He says, “TI 
‘have already been over that situation and I failed to find them.” 


CommMissioneR LyncH: Did he say that he went to our bureau of employ- 
ment and looked for them? 


Mr. EARLE: He did not. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: No! MHowever, I do not desire to discuss that 
situation, because. it is entirely different from the argument I am trying to 
present. 


CoMMISSIONER SAYER: If I might be permitted to interrupt fer one 
moment. The reports coming to my office from the public employment office 
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in the city of Syracuse have shown during the last two weeks an average of 
400 men applying to the State for employment every day. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: Well, that just shows how well informed and 
how of the same mind we industrial commissioners are. Now, I will conclude 
and then I will promise to be quiet. 

If this condition continues, assuming that these men have been laid off, 
and Mr. Sayer, who is in charge of the employment bureau, rather sub- 
stantiates it, how long will it be, Mr. Earle, if this substitution of women 
goes on, without any protection to them as to wages, working conditions 
and so forth —how long will it be before the wage the woman will draw 
will be the wage that formerly supported the same family? 

That is the question, and that is a serious proposition. Tomorrow the 
director of this employment bureau will talk here and he will make state- 
ments in harmony with the statement that I have made as to this condition, 
and if there are in this State from 50,000 to 100,000 men who are walking 
the streets vainly seeking employment, and if women are being substituted 
who are doing one hundred per cent more work than these men did, and the 
time has not yet arrived to recognize that increased production on processes 
in which women are especially skillful— how long will it be before we may 
have at least a shadowy Bolsheviki in this State? 

I think it is of some importance to discuss this, not only from the stand- 
point of the rights of women in industry but from the standpoint of the 
effects on society itself if women do enter industry without any power at 
all to set the standards under which they will work, except to leave their 
positions as a matter of protest. 


CHAIRMAN Drerer: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Ropert ELBertry, National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York City: I don’t know Mr. Earle, and like a good many other men, 
I don’t know much about women, either. I believe in the old saying: “ God 
bless her! You can’t get along with her and you can’t get along without her. 

But I handled a bunch of girls in a factory long before we ever thought 
about war, long before we ever thought we couldn’t get men. I have had 
girls come to me in the shops in Pittsburg and say, “Do I work next week 
or do I get laid off?” I would say, “ Why, it is your turn. There isn’t much 
to do and we are dividing up the work, and it is your turn to stay at home 
next week.” 

“Well, I am only making about ten cents an hour, six hours a day, and 
five days a week. If I only work every other week, I have no home to go to. 
I don’t have any father or mother, and you know my brother is no good. 
What am I going to do?” 

We won’t always have good times, and the men will come back, some of 
them, from this war, and they will have to go to work again. The women 
who are new at the game of work in the factory will do more work than the 
men do at the light work, because they don’t have the same distrust of the 
foreman and the rate-setter that the experienced man has. The reason that 
Mr. larle’s women do more work than the men isn’t because they are 
physically capable of doing it or in any way at all mentally superior, because 
it is exactly on the contrary. Women on certain lines of work of the finer 
grade may be more skillful, just as they are more skillful at embroidery 
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work and fine knitting. We find in the electrical manufacturing industry, 
where I had my experience, that on certain fine wire work women are superior 
to men, but I know from experience that you can start fifteen girls on a 
certain line of work, show them how to do it, you go away from them and 
come back in six months and they are doing it in the same way. 

Now, I don’t liken a woman to a man, but to a boy. You put fifteen boys 
on that same work and you go back to them — you show each boy the same 
method — you go back to them at the end of the second week and there are 
about fifteen different methods being used. You go back to them at the end 
of the second month and there is only one method being used, and it isn’t 
the method you taught. It is a composite method and it is an improvement 
over your method. 

I want to help Mr. Earle out. He has stirred up a mare’s nest. I take 
it that Mr. Earle’s women were new to the shop. I take it that he didn’t 
fire men and put women in their places. I hope he didn’t. 


Mr. EARLE: We didn’t. 


Mr. ELperty: Now, I want to help him out. Some men have done that. 
I have had things put up to me when I was a foreman in a shop, trying to 
be fair, and the only way I could be fair was to give up the job — trying 
to get women to do the work that was formerly done by men, and they could 
do it, but they didn’t want them to do it for the same price that they paid 
the men. There is the problem; that is how Mr. Lynch sees it, but I take 
it that Mr. Earle hasn’t done that. 


CHAIRMAN DREIER: I must say just in explanation that Mr. Earle’s case 
was simply used as an illustration, not in a personal way. 


Mr. ELBERTY: No, but I notice that he had a mighty uncomfortable fifteen 
minutes. 


CHAIRMAN DrererR: I am sure that Mr. Earle wouldn’t mind half an hour 
of discomfort if it meant a better understanding of the problem which we 
have to meet. 


Mr. VALENTINE, Retail Confectioner, Syracuse: I wish to say here tonight, 
in behalf of my own business as well as the rest of the mercantile establish- 
ments in the State of New York, referring to confectionery establishments in 
every city throughout this State, where women and boys as well as men are 
employed — as you know, a number of young men have enlisted and some 
have been drafted. 

We small individual men are trying to go along as we do in our small 
way, trying to do our best, to live up to the laws of this State and the 
labor laws of the State of New York — we are doing our best daily to comply 
with every rule and regulation of this State, and I wish to say at this time, 
my dear friends, that we are in need of women to work later than 10 o’clock 
P, M., known as the theater hour rush. We ask for this as a need for our 
protection, for the protection of our business, as well as for the delight of 
our patrons. 

You may this very moment step out of this gathering and go into such a 
place as ours, well provided, well lighted, everything clean and well conducted 
for your pleasure; and we can not find young men to employ an extra hour, 
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from ten to eleven. We have tried it again and again with high school 
students, with university students, with other young men working in other 
establishments. We found that the high school student would not work; it 
interferes with his studies. The university student is the same. He has 
more or less duties to perform in his study of college life. 

We are here appealing that we may be granted the privilege or given the 
privilege by the Legislature of the State of New York, permitting the women 
to work after the theater hours. We do not want them more than nine hours 
per day. We do not want them more than fifty-four hours per week. We 
do not want to violate the day of rest. We just want to use women when 
our boys are now going to the call of our country. 


CHAIRMAN DrereR: I am going to ask Miss Scott to answer this question 
and the questions of others, and after she has spoken, we will go to the 
questions again. 

This gentleman has brought up the question of maintenance of standards. 
One of our most cherished standards is the prohibition of night work, and 
that is the thing which this gentleman wishes to have suspended for the 
sake of the after-theater pleasure-goers and for the sake of his own business. 
I hope you will consider whether the health and strength of women shall be 
sacrificed to either. 

But Miss Scott is the one who is going to speak to us from the working 
woman’s point of view on “The Preservation of Standards.” Miss Scott. 


MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS AS A NATIONAL NECESSITY AND 
THE WORKERS’ VIEWPOINT 


By Miss MELinDA Scott, ADvisory CouNcIL, STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

I was mighty glad to hear our friend on the right say that women had made 
good, because as a matter of fact, women do make good when they make 
up their minds to. But there was one thing I was wondering about when 
he spoke of the efficiency and the output, because in almost all the cases, 
in specifying the different kinds of work, he said ‘one woman.” We can 
always find in a group, one woman or one man who perhaps, by speeding 
up, can outwit the rest of the crowd, and I was wondering how long that 
woman would be able to keep it up. 

And if you remember, he did admit that Hey didn’t have any time for 
sewing shirts for the soldiers, and I wondered how much energy they might 
have left to sew shirts for the soldiers or for themselves after speeding up all 
day and doing a man’s work. 

If it is permissible to make a suggestion here, as a working woman and 
from my point of view and from the point of view of the majority of the 
workers whom I know, it is that the employer and the employee get together 
themselves on all matters pertaining to industry. If the manufacturer 
wants a better output and more efficiency, let him establish democracy in 
the workshop, which means a coming together of capital and labor or of 
employer and employee, and sitting down at the table and talking over their 
difficulties. A man who talks democracy and refuses to bargain collectively 
with his employees in regard to national efficiency, is in a way a ridiculous 
object. 
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And then we heard our friend say that women, if they had any grievances, 
instead of coming to the employer with them, simply threw down their 
aprons and walked out. It is so with women and it is so with a great many 
men. It is because this human machine of ours, the worker, wants the 
right of expression in the factory, and without organization, without collec- 
tive action, he is not able to get it. The reason the worker walks out is 
because he is afraid to come and tell you that he is not satisfied with his 
job and he is not satisfied with the conditions, and if there was a condition 
established whereby the employer and the employee could get together, there 
would be less of this throwing down of aprons and walking out. 

One of the men who spoke said that he had been in charge of women and 
some of them had come and asked if they were going to be laid off, that 
they were only getting ten cents an hour and they wanted to work longer. 
We find that that is very often the case when we hear of women asking to 
be allowed to work overtime and to be allowed to work long hours. Don’t 
you see, friends, if you are honest with yourselves and if you are honest 
with us, that it isn’t longer hours the worker needs, but it is more money 
for the work they do? 

I want to say, without fear of contradiction, I think there is no shortage 
of labor as yet. There has been a shifting of labor. Men have left positions 
because other jobs were paying more money, and that is what has caused 
the shortage in some cases. We hear men saying that women are getting 
two dollars and two and a half dollars a day, and women themselves say 
it is good. It is good compared with some of the wages they are getting — 
five and six dollars a week — but if we are going to safeguard. the country 
for democracy, we have got to safeguard this man’s job when he comes from 
war; and if the woman is getting two and one-half dollars a day, it may 
seem good to her, but the question we have to ask ourselves is, How much 
would the man be getting for that job if he was doing it? There is the danger 
of the undercutting and the underbidding, and that is one of the things that 
we have to take care of 

And while I am on this subject, may I just say that another of the dangers 
that we are up against at this time is that a good many of our women, 
through their patriotism, are working at jobs and competing with working 
women who are dependent upon those jobs for wages. That isn’t patriotism 
at all. You are lowering the standards that the workers have fought for 
years to maintain, and I ask you women to consider this. We know that in 
some instances, women are given a half a day a week to go into factories to 
work for nothing, competing with a little girl who is getting seven and 
eight dollars a week. Think of it! What opportunity has that girl to make 
a fight? Do you suppose the manufacturers would consider her if she told 
him that she couldn’t get along with that wage? He can get other women 
to come in and do it for nothing and she would be told as a good many of 
us are told, “If you don’t like it, you can get out,’ and thank the Lord, a 
lot of us are getting out! 

The thing that I want to emphasize is the fact that for equal work, we 
must make the demand for equal pay. 

In regard to the question brought up by our brother on the right, it seems 
to me that perhaps during the life of this next Legislature we shall have a 
bill up, asking that women again be allowed to work in restaurants after 
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ten o’clock at night. As you know, up to the first of October women were 
allowed to work during all hours of the night and at all times in the restau- 
rants, and I want to ask you women to think about that when this man 
gets up and makes a plea that these women be asked to work after ten o’clock 
at night just to give someone a little pleasure. I say that as human beings 
and people who think, we are going to give up that pleasure when we realize 
what it costs the women. | 

It has. been my lot to have worked with the waitresses in the different 
cities, and I know how many amongst that crowd have fallen arches and 
flat feet and how many women have been denied motherhood because of the 
long hours of standing and walking, and I say that I hope the women in the 
State of New York will watch it now that they have the vote, if they come 
to the Legislature and ask that women be allowed to work after ten o’clock 
at night. We will do without the pleasure if it depends on that, and I say 
again that if they paid decent wages, they could get men to do that work. 

Before I came here this morning I was in conference with one of the man- 
agers of a chain of restaurants in New York City. I hope that the confer- 
ence turns out satisfactorily, but I wish that I could tell you men and women 
of the way those employers speak of their help. They speak of the workers 
as if we were not made of the same flesh and blood as they are, and they speak 
of us as if we didn’t have the same hopes and aspirations and longings that 
they have, and they say, because the workers are asking for shorter hours 
and better conditions, that they are turning around and biting the hand that 
fed them. . 

We workers know that there is no chivalry in industry and we know that 
every penny that the worker gets, he earns it. 


Mr. ArtHuR E. HoipeEr, Legislative Agent, American Federation of Labor: 
Before they get it. 


Miss Scorr: And if the worker only got what he deserved and what he 
earns, he wouldn’t have such trouble and poverty as we have at the present 
time. 

Now, we talked about war and our:preparations for war. It is true that — 
women always have worked. Years and years ago they worked in their 
homes, but through the introduction of machinery, women have gone out 
from their homes into all kinds of industry and they are there not from 
choice but from necessity. The war will bring women in greater numbers 
into industry, and we find that women are working in machine shops, they 
are running as messenger women; they are also lifting heavy weights, thirty, 
forty, fifty and sixty pounds, which is too much for a woman to lift. We 
find them running elevators. Some of you may think that elevator service 
work is automatic and doesn’t injure a woman, but it does make a difference 
when a woman is asked to run an elevator at night in an apartment house, 
where she probably will have to be doorkeeper, too; and we find that it does 
injure women, working as we find them, working on the scrap-heaps in the 
railroad yards, lifting heavy weights. 

We talk about the conservation of women, and I would plead that if the 
time ever comes when women have to work as they work in England, I think 
that we shall find that women are ready, but up to this present time there 
is no necessity for women taking men’s jobs, and we must conserve their 
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strength. We hear and take so much advice from Europe, from England, for 
instance, and let us take the advice that they give us about the conservation 
of women. In the beginning they began to work their women every day in 
the week, abrogating the one day’s rest, and they found that the output was 
not as great and that the health of the workers was failing, and they began 
to retrace their steps and they warned America against giving up the one 
day’s rest and against working their women long hours. 

It isn’t that women are afraid of work. Women have always been the 
burden-bearers, and they will be in this war if it is necessary. We workers 
are not afraid of work, because we workers face more danger and death in 
the trenches of labor in one year of peace than all the combined armies of 
Europe put together. You know that there are 10,000 newly-made widows 
in this United States every year and 30,000 minor orphaned children who 
apply to our State and city governments for help. We find that the govern- 
ment every day is broadening the chest of the soldier who is going to the 
trenches, and we find that they are developing the muscles of the soldiers, 
and we ask the question if the government dare leave unguarded and unpro- 
tected the worker of the country. 

We face war and we are in war, and we cannot challenge it with the 
_untried vigor of youth and women, and we don’t want to pave our way to a 
victorious peace with the worn-out bodies of our workers, especially of our 
women and children. I cannot conceive of a victory or what it would mean 
to America with a broken-down people, for we must, if we are making the 
world safe for democracy, also make democracy safe for the world. 

I ask you again as a last plea against child labor, can we conceive of any 
reason why we should have to put women or children at work in the fac- 
tories? We know that if the childhood is lost, if a child doesn’t have its 
play-time in the play-time of life, it never has a chance to get it. We know 
what happens to the children of the workers. The majority of us are taken 
from the schools almost before we are able to read and write, and we are 
thrust out into industry and we are chained down to those jobs for life, hard 
labor for the rest of our lives. Very few of us have a chance to change our 
jobs; and what the worker longs for and hopes for is free expression in the 
factory, a right to live his own life or her own life, a right to have some- 
thing to say about the conditions under which they shall live. 

If we remember the old saying that the wealth of a nation depends upon 
the health of its people, then we people of New York State are going to get 
together and we are going to see that the standards of labor that have been 
fought for and worked for for years, shall be upheld, that the workers’ rights 
shall be preserved, because it is going to mean the future life of the country 
and we are going to. take care of them. Next winter, if they try to break 
down in the coming Legislature the hours of labor and the standards that 
we have enforced, let us take care of them and let us ask whether the time 
must come yet. It may come and there may come a time —but let us hope 
not — when everybody will have to pitch in, but surely we will not ask 
women to work at night or we will not ask women to work twelve and four- 
teen hours a day when there are able-bodied men walking around. When that 
time comes, it means that everybody must work. I hope the time won’t 
come, but if it does, you will find that the workers will do their share, 
because they have always done their share. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN DrereR: Are there any more questions now that you want to 
ask Mr. Gregg or Miss Scott or Mr. Earle? 


Mr. RicHarp CurrAN, International Molders’ Union, Local No. 11, Roch- 
ester: I would like to ask a question of Mr. Earle, who has made the state- 
ment that the women had produced nearly twofold the amount of work that 
the men did. What has been the result relative to continuous employment 
or how the women stand up under that strain? I have been led to believe that 
they virtually do a day and a half’s work in one, and in some instances two 
days’ work in one. We find from experience that a man can’t stand that 
strain, and what is the condition of the women who do that amount of work 
in one day? Do they continue that day in and day out, day in and day out, 
day in and day out? 

We find that they have to lay off men who exert themselves that way. It 
is impossible for strong men to continue for two weeks at that pace. If the 
women can do that, it is simply staggering. 


CHAIRMAN DrereR: Mr. Earle, can you answer that question? 


Mr. EARLE: We haven’t any statistics to show. We are in our infancy in 
that line of work. 


Mr. Curran: May I ask you, Mr. Harle, how long it has been since you 
established that? 


Mr. EARLE: We put the women on during the latter part of May. 


Mr. CurrAN: Well, you surely ought to be able to have some figures. 
That is a long time. You should be able to tell whether they would be able 
to work steadily. 


Mr. HARLE: They are working steadily at the present time, what women 
we have there. 


Mr. Curran: You have them working continuously and producing the 
production as indicated in your paper? 


Mr. Harte: Along the lines of the figures I gave, yes. It has simply 
shown one thing, I think, in regard to the men, that the men on those par- 
ticular lines of work in some cases were laying down on the job. 


Mr. Curran: That may have happened. It happens sometimes. I was 
just wondering — that statement is plain enough for me if you say it. I 
don’t want to doubt your word, but even admitting that the men laid down, 
with the production that you mentioned, the women wouldn’t have any oppor- 
tunity to lay down, and after they went at that gait for a certain length of 
time, they would lay down for quite a long time. 


Mr. Gruse: It has been so long since a workman has done a decent day’s 
work that he has forgotten what it should be. 


CHAIRMAN DrReIER: These questions are very important for the sake of 
the women in the future. We find, for instance, in certain other industries, 
like the garment trades, where the speeding up has been tremendous, that 
after two or three years of work the women are no good. They are thrown 
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out because they have been speeded up so much, and the same is true of other 
industries. 

For that reason, it is of very great importance to know exactly the effect 
of this high speeding up of the women. We know perfectly well that they 
can do it for a short time maybe three years or five years, but after all, a 
woman’s life in industry should be longer than five years if she has to sup- 
_ port herself or her father or her mother, as many women have to do. Itisa 

question of health which the State must take up. 

I believe that it is quite possible that the time will come when we will 
have to shorten hours considerably for these highly speeded up industries 
and raise wages considerably, even above what men are getting. 


Mr. GEeRNON, State Industrial Commission: Will Mr. Earle tell me how 
many women he could employ in place of the 700 men that are in the plant? 
He said there were about 700 men in the plant. How many women could he 
employ in the line of work that he is doing, assuming that the work is safe 
for the women’s health? 


Mr. EARLE: Why, we have only put women on the very light grades of 
work, such as light drill press work and light machine work. 


Mr. GerNon: Could you employ half of the force? 


Mr. EARLE: Oh, no, no. We probably couldn’t employ any more than a 
hundred women on that lighter grade of work and we don’t contemplate put- 
ting women on the heavier grades of work unless it is essential. 


Mr. Gernon: Did all of the women produce more than the normal day’s 
work? 


Mr. EARLE: Not all of them, no, but the average woman has. 


Mr. GERNON: What percentage of them produced more than the normal 
day’s work? 


Mr. EARLE: Well, I can safely say 60 per cent. 


Mr. GerNoN: That is, 60 per cent of the women beat the normal day’s 
work of the woman or the man? 


Mr. EARLE: Of the man they followed on the job. 


Mr. GerNon: You know, the theory of piece-work and the setting of 
standards and prices is responsible for more crimes than even booze, that we 
heard of today. I have seen this myself, the story that I am going to tell. 
I have seen a molder who could not straighten up after his day’s work, 
because of the greed for making a day’s pay at a very low scale, and he was 
bent just at a right angle and had to walk with his dinner can hanging 
behind him. That is not an exaggeration. I have seen that myself; I have 
lived in the neighborhood with the man. It shows the excess to which people 
will go to make money on a piece basis, and I assume that this is a piece 
basis. . 


~ 


Mr. EARLE: We have no piece-work in our factory whatever. We have 
no piece-work nor any efficiency engineering. 
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Mr. Gernon: I am glad to know that. Assuming now — and this is the 
point that I wanted to make—that you have got just normal women and 
you haven’t got a condition that I have seen in this State where women have 
been substituted — when a man told me that he had women doing a certain 
operation, I asked to see them and he took me out and showed me the women 
in the shop. I said, “Where did you get them?” They were regular 
Amazons. He didn’t have as many men as he did women who could equal 
the physical condition of the women, and he said, “ We selected them with 
extraordinary care.” JI said, “I feel satisfied that you did.” 

Now, it was an operation that a woman never should perform, but he was 
trying them. He was free to admit that he had put women on other opera- 
tions and they were not successful. 

So it may be that the women that you have selected have been selected 
with great care; and when you have had plenty of time to observe it, I think 
it would be an excellent test for some of our physicians to go in and find 
out what the physical condition of the women is, and that is what we have 
to do in this situation. We have to find out what the condition was when 
she started and what the operation means to her after a certain period. 

I think that Mr. Elberty brought out a very important fact. There is no 
question but that in some operations, women are more skillful than men. 
Anybody who has ever worked in industry knows that is true and that there 
are lots of things that men are doing that women could do. But if you are 
getting the results that you describe here, it means this, that instead of 700 
men, you will probably have 700 women, assuming that they can perform the 
operations. I am not satisfied yet that fifteen pounds is too much for a 
woman to lift. Maybe sixty pounds is too much; it all depends upon the 
woman. If you saw the women that I have seen on the tracks, why, they are 
hard enough and strong enough to drive spikes into, so that a good deal 
depends upon the woman. It is like men. All men are not the same. 

I saw a condition in the Ford plant some years ago when I went through 
if with a great deal of care. There were sixty men all performing the same 
work. One man was abnormal and the firm admitted that he could make 
ninety operations a day, while there wasn’t any other man in the plant who 
could make sixty; so if you based your piece rate on that abnormal man you 
would kill the others. 


COMMISSIONER Lyncu: If I have placed Mr. Earle in a wrong position, 
I want to place him right now. I think he came here and related simply the 
experience that he has had and let us understand that this is a time rate; 
and let me say further that it is rather an unfortunate illustration, perhaps, 
because just as soon as Tom Meacham finds out there is anything wrong 
about this, he is going to make it right. That is his reputation. 

Another thing I want to point out is that we ought to have had a thousand 
Syracuse women here tonight. This meeting was advertised in all of the 
newspapers. We ought to have had a thousand working women here and we 
ought to have had the leaders who want citizenship for the women here 
tonight. It is unfortunate that we don’t get them to take that interest in 
this proposition of women employed in industry, because that is the big 
proposition, to my mind, and that is where the woman is going to make her 
vote count if she can make it count at all. 
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Now, while I have trespassed on your time, I am not going to let the first 
man get away — 


CHAIRMAN DrereER: I was so afraid he would. 


COMMISSIONER LyNcH: I remember very well the statement that he made 
that the English Mission said when they were here that they trusted 
America would have better success in handling its labor problems than did 
Great Britain, and when we started to handle our labor problem successfully, 
it meant the winning of the war. I think that was the language, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Then the gentleman followed it up by saying that therefore, it was up to 
the factory manager to organize his shop or to regulate his shop. Now then, 
what Sir Stevenson Kent and Mr. Garrod, who were the leading spokesmen for 
the British Mission, said was this, and I think it is important: If English 
precedent and English policy is to be considered, we want to consider all of 
it, every bit of it. Sir Stevenson Kent and Mr. Garrod said this and it was 
published in one number of “ The Outlook” and repeated to our Commission, 
that the labor situation in Great Britain was absolutely chaotic and threat- 
ened the loss of the war until the ministers called in the labor leaders and 
secured their support for the policies of production which the ministers 
desired to inaugurate; and that when the labor leaders agreed with the 
ministers, they in turn submitted the proposition to their membership for 
confirmation and ever since, in nearly every instance at least, where these 
leaders had agreed to a certain line of policy, their members by referendum 
vote ratified that policy; and that thereafter there was practically unanimity 
of opinion among the wage-earners of Great Britain in support of that policy, 
organized or unorganized, male or female. 

I think that that most important statement, on record with our Commis- 
sion, printed in the columns of “ The Outlook,” should at least supplement 
Mr. Gregg’s statement. ‘ 


Mr. Greece: Let me state, Mr. Lynch, that my statement was only partial. 
It was partial because in the introduction of women in many of the indus- 
tries, the women are totally unorganized. It is my belief that until they do 
get organized, the job is on the employer. I believe that the employer alone 
cannot handle the job. I think that he has got to handle his share of the 
job until the women are organized. I hope that the women will organize, 
and the faster the better, and the more solid the organization the better; 
and I hope that the men who are now organized and some of whom may 
have to go off to the war, will be able to make such adjustments with the 
women who are organized that there will be no strife between such unions, 
so that there will not be any undercutting of the men by the women, and so 
that both organizations can stand as solidly on their side as the manu- 
facturers stand on theirs. I certainly do not believe in any one-sided reor- 
ganization of our industry. We have got to have democracy in industry. 

May I also say by way of explanation, if Madam Chairman will permit 
me to say so, I am not an efficiency expert. I don’t care anything for 
efficiency in management except in so far as it affects the sound relationships 
between employers and employees. That is my only interest — promoting 
sound relationships between the two. I don’t care anything about whether 
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the employer produces more for the lining of his pocket except in so far as 
he makes his relationships sound with his employees. 


Mr. G. A. Russkis, New York City: I would like to ask if there has been 
any consideration given by either Mr. Earle or Mr. Gregg as to the substitu- 
tion of women for men in the needle industries and the transfer of these men 
into the machinery industries. In other words, has there been any considera- 
tion given to the proposition of having the women make the overalls for the 
men instead of the men making the overalls for the women? 


Mr. Grecc: I am not aware of any careful consideration of that. I 
imagine that with the present chaotic condition of employment exchanges, 
employment bureaus, as they exist broadly throughout our country, that will 
be left solely to chance. We haven’t any such system of employment 
exchanges as they have in England. We are not able to shift workers from 
one employment where they may be idle, into another where they may be 
needed immediately, as they are able to do in England and some other 
countries on the Continent. I am afraid that will simply be left to chance. 
I am sorry that I can give no better answer. 


Mr. Russkis: There are many thousands of men — throughout the City 
of New York alone there are thousands of men who are employed, for 
instance, in the manufacture of shirts, and in the majority of the factories 
that I have been in, I think the percentage would be about 50 per cent of 
men and 50 per cent of women. This work is work that essentially a woman 
can do, and it seems to me that the men who have this problem that you 
speak of in mind, the management of shops, might give that question some 
consideration. It is my opinion that it would be worth-while, that these 
men are employed in industries that are essentially for women, and if women 
must work, these are the industries that should be left open to them, and 
then these men might be transferred to some labor that they ,are better fitted 
for. . 

I have seen women myself, as Commissioner Gernon says, working on 
machinery that they should never be permitted to work at, and it seems to 
me that this phase of the proposition should be considered by the men to 
whom you refer, the shop managers and foremen and efficiency men. 


Mr. Greece: I agree that it is a problem that the employer should con- 
sider. From what I have seen of most of the employers in the clothing 
trades, very many of them are 80 wrapped up with the problems of their own 
shops and the keen competition that they face that so far very few of them 
have taken into consideration any of the broader aspects of the big problems 
of industry. 


CHAIRMAN Dreier: I would like to add to that that it requires very 
skilled work in the making of shirtS and some other things, and if a man 
with a family is called into another industry, he has to get a good wage for 
it. He can’t be trained in another industry and get no money for it. That 
adjustment has to be made and it is one of the difficult adjustments of the 
needle trades in New York. They are very well organized there and I should 
think that with the conference board, an adjustment could be worked out by 
which transfers could be made. 

Do you want to say anything about that, Mr. Lynch? 
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COMMISSIONER LyncH: No, I rather feel that I have said enough. My 
principal occupation is to get things started. 


Mr. CHARLES Barnes, Director, Bureau of Employment, State Industrial 
Commission: I would like to say a word in answer to Mr. Gregg’s remark 
about employment exchanges not being in a shape in this country to make 
the transfer. The employment exchanges, even if they were as good in this 
country as they are in England, could not make the exchanges unless the 
employer is ready to help. You can’t make a change when you offer an 
employer a certain man and he says that he hasn’t had training enough. 

Now, it shouldn’t take very long to make the change from the statement 
of Mr. Earle. I understood him to say that in two weeks’ time these women 
were doing just as good work as the men. If that is the case, I do not see 
why it would not be possible to have a worker in two weeks ready to earn 
a full journeyman’s wages on that machine, but I do know that up-to-date it 
is impossible to get — at least the experience of our office has been this — 
employers to take other than trained men. | 

For instance, I will just make one statement in regard to 500 jewelry 
workers that we had in New York City. For reasons that are perfectly 
obvious, there were many men laid off in the jewelry manufacturing estab- 
lishments. In one of our branches we had a little over 500 men registered. 
They had been laid off in the past two weeks. We sent out notices to fifty- 
five leading firms in Greater New York, making a statement about the men, 
showing that they were skilled in the mechanical lines and offering their 
services. We received replies from five of those manufacturers — this was 
eleven days ago, and when I left New York last night, five of the manufac- 
turers had replied and were willing to take seventeen of the men, I think it 
was. 

The.reason they would not take the men was because they were not trained 
to just that particular work. All this question of labor shortage at the 
present time is resting on that one basis, and that is that employers are not 
yet willing to train men, and that is why. Of course, they can take on 
women, because they find that they can train women just as fast as they can 
train men. . 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: I arose not so much to ask a question, Madam 
Chairman, as rather to make a statement. It may be informing to some of 
the gathering here that the State Defense Council of this State has made a 
very careful study of industrial conditions as a war proposition, the extent 
to which the war has affected industry. That has caused us to give very 
great consideration to this question of woman labor, and as Mr. Saposs stated 
here tonight, it has led to a questionnaire being sent out to the majority of 
the large employers of the State with regard to their attitude on the question 
of woman labor. ; 

The figure of 1,500 women having been substituted for men was given as of 
about August first. The selective draft went into effect on September the 
fifth, as I recall it; so those figures are not entirely accurate as.to the present 
time, but there has been no evidence at the present time of any such demand 
for women in industry as has been suggested by various more or less lurid 
newspaper articles or by some public speakers. 
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But we must consider where we are headed for, and if we are headed for 
a position where woman must enter industry as she has done in England — 
and I might say parenthetically that the British Minister of Munitions, who 
visited our Commission recently, told us that 94 per cent of the munitions 
produced in England were being produced by woman labor —if we are 
headed for anything like that in this State, we must not only consider it in 
a superficial manner but we must consider it in a most thoughtful manner, 
and when we speak of the question of a woman’s wage, we do not speak of it 
from the standpoint of sentiment, from the standpoint entirely of equal 
rights, but we must approach it, it seems to me, from the standpoint of 
economic necessity. A woman must be paid a wage commensurate with her 
production, because otherwise our last condition will be worse than our first. 

We have heard a great deal about the difficulties of mobilizing an army, 
and they are very great, but it has been stated by those who have been 
familiar with the question in other lands that the demobilization is a vastly 
greater problem than the mobilization. The fitting of these men back into 
industry is going to be a question that is terrible to contemplate if women 
have been imported into industry in any very great numbers. 

Without wishing to be personal about any particular employer —I was 
going to refer to Mr. Earle, but I don’t want to make him a goat —I would 
like to know the attitude of every employer in this State who is employing 
woman labor today, whether he is paying that woman a wage that is, pound 
for pound of production, equal to the wage of the men he formerly employed, 
and whether that employer will take men today if they can be gotten, and 
whether they are ready to take in the men when the men come back, because 
that is fundamentally the thing that we must look to. 


CHAIRMAN DreterR: Are there any other questions? I would like to have 
it on the record that the New York State Woman Suffrage Party has already 
considered woman in industry from the point of view of legislation and 
legislative acts, and I can assure you that we can count upon the support of 
the leaders in that movement for any protection we want and need, for the 
women of this State. I think it is only fair to them to make that statement, 


ComMMISSIONER Lynciz: And that they appointed a committee on labor. 


CHAIRMAN DreIER: Yes, and I believe that a labor woman is going to be 
at the head of that committee. Then I just want to say in reference to the 
fact that there are not thousands of working women here, that perhaps after 
their day’s work they are just a little tired. 

If there is no more discussion, the meeting will stand adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 6 


PRESIDING OFFICER: JAMES L. GEeRNON, First Deputy, STATE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


CHAIRMAN GEeRNON: Some of those in attendance at this conference have 
felt that we were lacking in a musical program, and I desire to say that 
through the courtesy of the Clark Music Company, we will have a few musi- 
cal numbers. Mr. W. B. Shaul will render a selection. 

Mr. Shaul led the audience in singing “America,” 
“My Rosary.” 


after which he sang 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I am sure that we are all very grateful to the Clark 
Music Company and the lady and gentlemen who so splendidly rendered the 
selections. 

The program for this morning is given over to the inspectors. We have 
heard some criticism of the inspectors or the inspection force during the 
week, and I desire to say in behalf of the inspectors that we welcome criticism 
at any time, provided it is fair criticism, and constructive criticism. 

We are much in the same position and assume the same attitude towards 
our critics that the fellow did in the story, who was known to be the 
homeliest man in creation, and he took a vow. that if ever he met anybody 
that looked worse than he did, he would shoot him. 

One day he did meet an individual who he thought looked worse than he, 
and he stopped him on the street and said, “I am going to shoot you.’ The 
fellow said, “‘ Why should you shoot me?” ‘ Well,” he said, “I registered a 
vow that if ever I met anybody that looked worse than I, I would shoot 
him.” The fellow looked at him and he said, “ Do I look worse than you?” 
He said, “ You do.” “ Well, then,” he said, “Shoot! ” So if there are any 
persons in this State who think that we need shooting at, why, let us hope 
that they are a little better than we are. 

Something happened yesterday that illustrates the kind of criticism this 
inspection force receives. A judge in Rochester—and it is only fair to 
mention his name, because there are other judges in Rochester — Justice 
Kolmitz, abused the inspection force and the enforcement of the law because 
the inspector had the audacity to bring a firm into court for the employment 
of a child in a brass foundry. The child was illegally employed. 

Now, very often when magistrates criticise inspectors it is because there is 
some influence brought to bear on the magistrate, and in his endeavor to 
justify his actions, he very often criticises the inspector. In this case, a 
member of the firm was one of the school commission, and I simply mention 
this because it shows his’ attitude. 

The inspector must enforce the law. He is sworn as an officer of the State 
to do that. So are magistrates sworn to enforce the law, but the experience 
of the Department of Labor has been this: If you will examine the records 
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of prosecutions and the disposition of those prosecutions by the magistrates 
of the State as a whole, you will find that the inspectors do far better than 
the magistrates. 

The purpose of this program is to try to show the people of the State 
of New York what the duties of an inspector are. We have heard from 
men who represent casualty companies here this week. They have one dis- 
tinct line of work to perform and I believe that after you hear these three 
papers which cover the general range of work that the inspection force has 
to perform, you will come to a realization that the inspectors have a very 
chard task. The inspector has many laws to remember and to become familiar 
with. He has many of them to enforce and he doesn’t always meet the most 
pleasant people in the world in his endeavor to perform his duty. 

I hope that you will give particular attention to the first paper, not that 
it may be any better than the others, but it covers more generally the duties 
that are performed by every inspector in the department. The first paper 
will be “ General Inspection to Enforce Labor Laws,” by John J. McSherry, 
Factory Inspector from New York. Mr. McSherry. 


GENERAL INSPECTION TO ENFORCE LABOR LAWS 
By JoHn J. McoSuerry, Factory Inspector, NEw YorK City 


The subject assigned to me is one which should interest all in attendance 
at this Congress. Outside of our superiors, very few people know of the 
magnitude of the State’s industries and the work done by the Bureau of 
Inspection. The purpose of State inspection is to prevent accidents, to pro- 
tect health, to enforce child labor laws, the laws relating to employment of 
women and children, and to guard factory and mercantile workers against 
fires and panic, in the 59,998 factories in New York State. 

To accomplish his work, the inspector must be able to draw from a vast 
fund of knowledge and experience; he covers a broad and varied field and 
must possess the necessary technical and general knowledge to cover this 
field thoroughly. His duties require him to be a safety, fire prevention, 
building, sanitary and elevator inspector, and in addition he must be a fair 
draughtsman. He must be observing, alert, tactful and courteous, and be 
able to impress the manufacturer by logical reasoning that the laws which he 
is enforcing are not only for the benefit of his employees, but that a satis- 
factory compliance with same will materially reduce his accident and fire 
insurance, as well as promote the general efficiency of the working force of 
his plant. In guarding workers against fires the inspector’s duties require 
him to pay strict attention to the application and compliance with the laws . 
for fire prevention, as well as those for fire protection. 

“Fire prevention” is an important adjunct to “Fire protection.” In 
order to prevent-fires the inspector must see that the floors, stairs and halls, 
as well as areas of buildings are kept clean and free from all rubbish. A 
lighted match or cigarette dropped through the grating over an areaway 
filled with paper and rubbish will soon start a blaze of considerable size. 
He must also see that unused and vacant lofts are kept in a thoroughly clean 
condition. He must see that waste cuttings and materials are removed from 
floors of workrooms at, least twice each day and deposited in properly cov- 
ered fireproof receptacles, and that such waste is taken from all floors of 
the building each day, unless it is baled and stored in a fireproof enclosure. 
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He must pay strict attention to the proper storage of combustibles used in 
the various industries. The labor law and industrial code state specifically 
what will be accepted for fire protection in buildings. The inspection bureau 
is charged with the enforcement and must secure compliance with these laws 
and code regulations. 

In the making of his inspection of a building, the inspector is required to 
make a complete survey of the building. On the survey form he must show 
the post office address of the building, the name and address of the owner of 
the building; the height of the building; whether the building is equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system, and whether equipped with a fire alarm 
signal system. He must show the type of. the structure, whether fireproof 
or ‘non-fireproof. He must measure the width of the stairs and the height 
between floors in order to secure the correct units for figuring the occupancy 
allowance of the building for each floor above the ground floor. He must 
show the number and type of fire-escapes and their location on building, the 
number and type of interior stairways and whether fireproof, non-fireproof 
or enclosed in fire-resisting materials. He must show whether or not the 
building is provided with an exterior screened stairway conforming to section 
79-F-10 of the labor law, with an exterior enclosed fireproof stairway con- 
forming to section 79-F-8 of the labor law or with horizontal exits conform- 
ing to section 79-F-4-9 of the labor law. He must also show on his survey 
form the number of hoistway and elevator shafts and whether these are fire- 
proof or non-fireproof, and if the elevators and shafts comply with all safety 
requirements specified by the law, and the industrial code. He must show 
whether or not substantial handrails and safe treads on stairways are pro- 
vided, and if the stairs, landings and hallways are properly lighted, whether 
the doors on stairlines open in, out or slide, and whether the street exit and 
vestibule doors open in or out. He must also show the names of the tenants 
and nature of work done on each floor of the building, the number of persons 
employed on each floor and the number of persons allowed on each floor and 
must post a notice designating the number of persons permitted to work or 
remain on each floor of the building. He must also show if combustible 
materials are used or stored on any floor, if passageways leading to exits 
are obstructed or unobstructed, whether any windows are obstructed by 
stationary iron bars, grating or wire mesh screens, and if any door is found 
locked, bolted or fastened during working hours. He must show if escape is 
possible from the roof of the building inspected to the roofs of adjoining 
buildings, and if so, whether the stairlines of the building inspected extend 
to the roof. He must then draw an accurate floor plan of the premises, 
showing the exits in use, the fire-escapes on building and the hoistways or 
elevators in building. He must show on this plan the location of exits to 
each other and whether any point on the floor is more than 100 feet from 
any of the exits or more than 150 feet if an automatic sprinkler system is 
installed in the building. When the survey is completed, the inspector checks 
it up in order to find out wherein the building fails to meet the requirements 
of the labor law and industrial code. If the exits, elevators, sanitary and 
safety provisions of the law and code are being violated, he reports these 
violations in writing to the department. His report and survey are care- 
fully examined in the office and a copy of the inspector’s recommendations is 
mailed to the owner of the building. 
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The easiest part of the inspector’s work is the issuance of these recom- 
mendations. The hardest part is to secure compliance with them. He is 
furnished with an exact duplicate of the orders issued by the department. 
When the time for compliance is due, he must visit the premises to see if 
the work is under way; if no work has been started he must obtain from the 
owner of the building a definite statement as to when he will fully comply 
with the orders. He reports the result to the department on a special report 
form proyided for this purpose, retaining in his possession the duplicate 
form of orders. When the date set for compliance is due the inspector again 
visits the premises. If no work has been started the inspector then secures 
the proper evidence to begin prosecution proceedings against the owner. The 
work of the inspector to secure a proper compliance does not stop with bring- 
ing the owner into court. He must then follow up the contractors who are 
making the alterations, in order to see that the work is being done properly 
and according to the plans and specifications approved by the department. 
The plans and specifications on file for enclosing exit stairs with partitions 
of fire-resisting material and for legal fire-escapes to serve as second means 
of exits are not always followed out by a great many of these contractors, 
some of whom employ cheap, unskilled labor and who try to cover up their 
sins by working all hours of the night. The inspection force quickly shows 
these ‘ get-rich-quick ” contractors the error of their ways by ordering them 
to tear down their “ paper ” fire-escapes, and the fake fire-resisting partitions 
enclosing factory stairways and by compelling them to erect stair enclosures 
and fire-escapes that are proper safeguards against fire, smoke and panic, 
and which fully comply with the law. The inspector also orders fire drills 
to be conducted in all factory buildings where the occupancy exceeds twenty- 
five persons above the ground floor, and he is also required to see that a 
fire alarm signal system is installed in such buildings over two stories in 
height, unless every square foot of the floor area on each floor is protected 
by an automatic sprinkler system. The inspectors supervise and time these 
fire drills and an accurate record of same is kept by the department. 


Accident Prevention Work of the Inspection Bureau 


We ask for the installation of safeguards which are along the lines of the 
requirements of the best standards. On account of the initial expense, we 
cannot always secure a compliance by the installation of metal enclosures 
of belts. Where substantial wood guards are provided that completely cover 
the danger points our inspectors are compelled by law to accept this as 
a proper compliance. A standard code for the safeguarding of dangerous 
machinery is now being prepared by the State Industrial Commission. This 
code, when provided, will be of great aid to the bureau of inspection in their 
great drive to reduce and eliminate preventable industrial injuries. Here 
again in his accident prevention work the inspector must be able to draw 
from his vast fund of knowledge and practical experience. He must know the 
hazards of the rolling mill, machine shops, woodworking shops, printing and 
binding shops, metal stamping, paper box factories, textile mills and of the 
various other industries which are. located in this State. He must be a 
student of accident causes, because this is the only way to find out where and 
why accidents occur and how they may be prevented. He must be a practical 
safety man, familiar with electrical hazards and the best and most effective 
safety appliances and methods in general use for the prevention of injuries 
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on and around dangerous machinery. He must see that all machines, 
machinery, apparatus, furniture and fixtures shall be so placed and guarded 
in relation to one another as to be safe for all persons. He is empowered 
to tag, as unsafe, dangerous machinery. He must see that the passageways 
around machinery and other unsafe places are properly lighted, that work- 
room floors are kept free from protruding nails, splinters, holes or loose 
boards, that passageways are not used as storage places and that stock and 
storage shelves in factories are so constructed and supported that they will 
safely carry the load placed on them in order to protect the persons passing 
or working under them. We have learned by experience that an unsafe 
ladder means a serious injury or perhaps the loss of life. No such precau- 
tion seem to be taken in regard to ladders used in our factories. Our 
inspectors are constantly issuing direction to prohibit the use of defective 
and unsafe ladders in factories and workshops. 

The inspectors are required to see that no female child under the age of 
16 years is employed or permitted to work in any capacity where such 
employment compels her to remain standing constantly, and there are 
approximately 70 dangerous machines and occupations at which no child 
under the age of 16 years is permitted to work, operate or assist in operat- 
ing. No child under 16 years of age is permitted to adjust or assist in 
adjusting any belt to machinery, oiling or assisting in oiling, wiping or 
cleaning machinery, and where violations of this kind are found by our 
inspectors prosecution proceedings are commenced at once. 

The inspection bureau finds it difficult to persuade a certain class of 
employers of the necessity of providing and maintaining a “ first aid kit” on 
their premises. There were 328,632 industrial injuries reported to the 
Industrial Commission for the fiscal year 1916 and 1917. In approximately 
49,000 of these injuries, infection made the result more serious, in many 
cases causing the loss of fingers, arms, legs and in some instances resulted 
in death. These “first aid kits” conforming to rule 180 of the industrial 
code can .be purchased for $3.50 in any drug store. Yet, our inspectors are 
compelled to bring manufacturers into court for not providing them. 

There is another class of manufacturers who are, as they tell the inspectors, 
“emphatically against State inspection.” These are the fellows who try to 
throw us out when we enter their places, who call us grafters, crooks, 
parasites and use other ugly words which would not look well in print. It 
has been the inspection bureau’s experience that manufacturers of the type 
mentioned, who are against State inspection are the very ones that we must 
constantly watch for violating the child labor law, for employing women 
illegally at night and who violate the day of rest law and every other section 
applicable to their estaviishments. Against them the inspector must go 
armed with the court summons for exploitation of child and woman labor, 
with the “unsafe tag” for unsafe conditions and the “unclean tag” for 
unsanitary conditions. 


Factory Sanitation and Hygiene Work of the Inspection Bureau 
It is the duty of the inspectors to protect the health of factory workers 
who spend a great part of their lives in the factory or mercantile establish- 
ments and the sanitary condition of the places in which they work is of the 
greatest importance to their health and efficiency. The New York State 
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Industrial Commission has adopted sanitary rules and regulations for fae- 
tories and mercantile establishments and also regulations providing for the 
removal of dust, gases, fumes, excessive heat and other impurities from ' 
factory workrooms. The inspection bureau is charged with the enforcement 
of these rules and regulations, and in order to enforce them, and secure a 
proper compliance, the inspector must be a practical sanitarian. He must 
see that a sufficient supply of clean, cold and pure drinking water is provided 
in each factory workroom, that ample wash rooms, urinals and waterclosets 
conveniently located are provided for use of employees and that these are 
kept in a proper and sanitary condition. In manufacturing establishments 
where wet processes are used, he must see that the floors be drained 
free from liquids and that dry standing platforms are provided for the 
employees. He must see that the general plumbing of the entire premises 
is kept in good repair and maintained in a sanitary condition. He must see 
that workrooms are kept well ventilated and lighted; that the floors of work- 
rooms are kept in a clean condition and that covered sanitary receptacles 
are provided in each workroom for the storage of garbage and refuse. He 
-must see that the walls and ceiling of workrooms are either limewashed or 
painted with light colored paint, that ample and properly ventilated dressing 
rooms are provided for female workers, and that couches or beds are provided 
in the emergency sick room for females. He must also see that females 
employed in factories and mercantile establishments or as waitresses in 
hotels or restaurants are provided with comfortable seats and that the use 
of such seats is permitted to such an extent as may be reasonable for the 
preservation of their health. 

Industrial history has proven the dangers to the health of workers in 
industries where excessive heat, dust, fumes, gases and other impurities are 
produced in the process of manufacturing. These dangers can be completely 
removed by the installation and operation of efficient méchanical exhaust 
systems. The inspector must be able to draw from a vast fund of knowledge 
and experience relative to injuries and harmful occupations and industries. 
He must know what is injurious to health in the manufacture of thermometers 
and barometers, in the stereotype and electrotype foundries, the printing shop, 
the buffing, the grinding and plating trades, the brush factory, pearl button 
industry, fur trade and the various other industries too numerous to men- 
tion, where dust, fumes, gases and other impurities are located. The inspector 
must possess the proper engineering knowledge and skill to devise the 
mechanical system of ventilation which will enable the factory proprietors 
in these injurious trades to comply with the law. Through the work of 
the inspection bureau in one supervising inspection district in New York city, 
more than two hundred (200) mechanical exhaust systems were installed in 
the past year for the removal of excessive heat, dust, fumes and other impuri- 
ties released into factory workrooms. These systems were ordered by our 
inspectors, and the installations were supervised, tested and approved by 
them. Some of these systems will be shown on the moving picture screen 
at this Congress. A great many of our manufacturers in these industries 
who move to a new location, call for the services of our inspectors to instruct 
the contractors who are to install their systems. This service saves them 
the fee which they would have to pay to some ventilating engineer, and it 
also proves to our Commission that we are doing good work as educators. 
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In the enforcement of the child labor laws, and the laws relating to the 
hours of labor for females and male minors, and women, the inspector is 
on the “job” from early morning until late at night. Although our 
inspectors post. abstracts of the labor law and printed notices stating the 
number of hours per day for each day of the week to be worked by children, 
female and male minors, and women in our factories and mercantile estab- 
lishments, these laws are being constantly violated. It is often difficult to 
establish the violation without an extensive investigation, and a high degree 
of personality, tact and intellect is necessary in conducting these investiga- 
tions. The inspector must interview those who are apt to conceal the facts 
necessary to establish the violation, and he must have a knowledge of law 
to determine what evidence is required, and also be familiar with the legal 
procedure to institute the prosecution. 

As the inspector is the complainant in all cases, he must know the rules 
of evidence applicable to information he received in the course of his investi- 
gation. He must know what evidence is required to establish proof of the 
violation and how to proceed to secure this evidence. Most of these investi- 
gations are conducted at such times and under such circumstances that the 
inspector cannot consult the Commission’s counsel in regard to these matters. 
He must rely upon his own knowledge and ability to obtain the evidence 
necessary to sustain an action where a violation exists. As a general rule 
the burden of proof is on the prosecution, there is a presumption of innocence 
on the part of the defendant. 

The inspector must bear this in mind when making his investigations. 
The evidence he secures must be sufficient to warrant the judge or jury (in 
cases where jury trials are granted) in finding the defendant guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt. In the prosecution of labor law violations, there is one 
exception to this rule, that is, In the case where a child alleged to be over 
sixteen years of age is apparently under sixteen and employed without an 
employment certificate. In such cases the Commission may demand that 
the employer furnish, within ten days after notice, satisfactory evidence 
that such child is in fact over sixteen years of age or cease to employ such 
child. If the employer fails to furnish such evidence and continues to 
employ the child thereafter, proof of giving the notice and the failure to 
furnish satisfactory proof of age, constitute prima facie evidence in a prose- 
eution for such violation that such child is under sixteen years of age and 
unlawfully employed. While it is ordinarily the duty of the prosecution to 
prove the age in a child labor violation, here there is no such burden of 
proof. It is the defendant’s duty to show that the child is over sixteen years 
of age to escape conviction. 

When the inspector has secured evidence to establish a violation, he con- 
sults the Commission’s counsel in regard to commencing the action. The 
counsel then draws the complaint or information, as it is called, and the 
inspector presents this in court and swears to it before the judge or magis- 
trate. A summons is thereupon issued for the appearance of the defendant, 
and the inspector serves this upon the person or corporation named as 
defendant. In case ‘of service upon a corporation, there is a specified 
time limit for the issuance of the summons and also for the service thereof. 
The time for appearance must be not less than ten days after the issuing 
of the summons, and the service must be made at least five days before the 
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day of appearance. In making service, it is also necessary that the inspector 
should know what officers of a corporation are qualified by law to accept 
service. Service is made by delivering a copy of the summons and showing 
the original to the president or other head of the corporation, the secretary, 
cashier or managing agent thereof. 

On the date of appearance, it is the duty of the inspector to be present. 
The procedure at this time varies in different jurisdictions. In Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, there is a special division of the Magistrate’s Court, known 
as the Municipal Term, which may dispose of these cases on the consent of 
the parties. The magistrates of this division have the same powers as judges 
of the Court of Special Sessions, and the parties may on arraignment, waive 
their right to have the case tried in the Court of Special Sessions and pro- 
ceed before a magistrate sitting as a Court of Special Sessions. This 
obviates the delay caused by the transfer of a case from one court to the 
other. In many parts of the State, the defendant is entitled to a jury trial. 
On arraignment, the plea of the defendant is taken. If a plea of guilty is 
entered, the judge will call on the inspector to relate the facts concerning 
the violation, and sentence is imposed accordingly. If a plea of not guilty 
is entered, the case is set for trial at some future date, and the inspector 
must secure the attendance of the witnesses for the prosecution by the ser- 
vice of subpcenas. It is the inspector’s duty to make out these papers and 
have the original signed by the judge or magistrate. Service is made by 
delivering the original, or by showing the original and at the same time 
delivering a copy thereof, to the witness personally. The latter is the better 
practice. 

On the day of trial the inspector must see that all his witnesses are 
present, interview each one to ascertain if any are biased, prejudiced or 
hostile to the People’s case, and advise counsel of these interviews before the 
witnesses are called to testify. When the case is called for trial, the inspector 
is generally the first witness for the People. He is the star witness for the 
State. His demeanor on the witness stand, his manner of testifying and 
his ability to relate the facts clearly and concisely, have a great bearing 
on the People’s case. It is these qualities that create a good impression with 
the judge and jury, and this is essential for the successful prosecution of 
any case. The inspector is often subjected to a severe cross-examination. 
The range and extent of this is, as a general rule, within the discretion 
of the court, subject, however, to Ene limitation that it must relate to matters 
pertinent to the issue. Counsel is therefore allowed great latitude on cross- 
examination. He will inquire as to the inspector’s means of obtaining cor- 
rect and certain knowledge of the facts to which he bears testimony, the 
manner in which he has used those means, his powers of discernment, memory 
and description, so as to have the judge or jury determine the weight and 
value of the testimony given by the inspector. All this must be considered 
by the: inspector when making his investigations. 

In the courts of the larger cities, the inspector is invariably attended by 
the Commission’s counsel at each stage of the proceedings, but there are so 
many cases that come up for disposition on the call of the calendar that it 
would be impossible for counsel to take care of all the detail work in addi- 
tion to the trial of the cases. As each inspector is thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of his own cases, he is therefore of much greater assistance 
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than a law clerk, acting in the capacity of an assistant to the trial counsel, 
ordinarily would. be. 

It is very discouraging to the inspectors, who having made every effort 
to secure compliance with these laws by working all hours and also Sundays, 
to have judges throughout this State, who are not in sympathy with the 
labor laws, to suspend sentence for these violations. This is an invitation 
to break the law again, and is not only unfair to the workers whose health 
is being undermined, but is also unfair to the law abiding manufacturers 
who must compete with these law-breakers. 

Section '8-a of the labor law, familiarly known as the “ one day of rest law,” 
permits work on Sunday in factories and mercantile establishments, provid- 
ing that each employee who is required or allowed to work on Sunday is 
allowed at least 24 consecutive hours of rest in each calendar week. Sub- 
division three of this section requires the employer to post in a conspicuous 
place on the premises, a schedule containing a list of his employees required 
or allowed to work on Sunday, and he is also required to promptly file a 
duplicate list with the bureau of inspection. The inspector must visit such 
premises on the designated day or days of rest, and must also visit the 
premises on Sunday. These visits must be made in order to see that the 
law is fully complied with. The inspectors find a great many violations of 
this section of the labor law. These violations are for working employees 
on their designated day of rest, working employees seven days a week, and 
for working employees on Sunday without a posted schedule on the premises. 
This section requires the inspectors to work a great many Sundays during 
the year, and the proper enforcement of this single section of the labor law 
would require twice as many inspectors as we have at the present time. 

From the beginning to the end of our fiscal year, the inspector is called 
upon to inspect and correct conditions not complying with the law and code 
in plants in his district. This he accomplishes by reporting in writing the 
existing conditions found in each plant at the time of his inspection, and 
his report is in the form of recommendations which when complied with, will 
remove the violations reported. All of his recommendations for the better- 
ment of factory conditions and for safeguarding appliances where dangerous 
machinery is in use, must be thoroughly explained to some person in author- 
ity before the inspector leaves the premises. The inspector uses ten report 
forms which apply to his daily inspection work in most factories and he is 
required to carry and post twelve education notices in the plants to which 
they apply. He must keep an index file containing the history of every plant 
in his district. His duties require him to do a great amount of clerical 
work and his reports are required to be brief, intelligent and according to law. 

The inspector’s duties require him to enforce 244 sections of the labor law 
and 491 industrial code rules and regulations of the State Industrial Com- 
mission. These rules and regulations have the same force and effect as the 
labor law and they apply to factories, mercantile establishments, hotels, 
restaurants, bakeries, foundries, cannery labor camps, the milling industry 
and to malt. house elevators. There is related here most of the inspector’s 
duties. So all told, the inspectors apply and enforce 735 sections of the 
labor law and codes. For the general knowledge of industrial conditions 
and safeguarding he must possess, he receives from a beneficent State the 
munificent sum of twelve hundred dollars salary per annum. 
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CHAIRMAN GERNON: You have listened to Mr. McSherry’s excellent paper, 
and if there is any other inspection agency represented in the hall that has. 
more duties to perform than the average factory inspector, we would like | 
for him to raise his hand. 

We presume there may be some discussion on this paper. We have two 
other papers that cover important subjects in the inspector’s work, and if 
it is agreeable, we will postpone any discussion on Mr. MeSherry’s paper 
until we complete the others, and at the present time we will leave the subject 
of inspection and we will hear from Mr. Charles Barnes on the question of 
“The Labor Market.” Mr. Barnes. : 


EMPLOYMENT AND THE LABOR MARKET 


By CHARLES B. BARNES, Director, STATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, STATE 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


I have here a nicely written set paper. I call it that because when I 
dictated it to my stenographer and had finished, she said, “ That is good.” 
I have been dictating dope to her something along the same line now for 
two months, and that is the first reaction I got from her. I am going, on 
the strength of that, to call it good; but I am not going to inflict this on 
you right away. I want to say that I have timed it down to fifteen minutes, 
so that your suffering from the beginning to the end will not be so much, 
especially when I know that you have been here now for two or three days 
taking gymnastics of that kind and your hearing muscles must be pretty 
well strengthened, but I think that I would like to give you a sort of prologue 
or curtain;raiser to this paper. 

Along about three or four months ago we commenced to read in the news- 
papers about the great labor shortage. This plant wanted such a large, 
number and that plant wanted such a large number, and this section was 
entirely out of labor, and so on. Just from the beginning of this, I tried 
to stave off the idea, at least with the people with whom I am closely con- 
nected. Now, we knew better, and when I say “we,” I mean the bureau of 
employment, because we are coming constantly in touch with the applcants 
for work. We have pretty close relations with the employment managers, 
and that is what gave us the advantage. We didn’t have any other advan- 
tage than that, but through that I knew from the very beginning that the 
labor shortage that the newspapers spoke about did not exist. 

To my intimate friends and to my own supervising commissioner and to 
a few others, the only ones I dared talk to about it right in the beginning, 
because when my intimate friends spoke to me about the wonderful labor 
shortage and I sort of gingerly came back with the statement that there 
wasn’t any labor shortage, they looked at me with amazement, because 
there were the newspapers calling for hundreds of thousands of workers — 
as I say, they were the only ones I dared speak to. Now my courage has 
been strengthened a little bit. I did in our bulletin commence to cautiously 
say some things, and we have kept on from that time, along back in May 
or whenever it was that this first commenced, until we have arrived here 
today at a time when, as Mr. Earle of the New Process Gear Company told 
you last night, after being frightened into taking women along in May, they 
have laid off in the past week, two hundred fifty, and he himself informs 
us that they expect to lay off two hundred more. 
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While I have always felt that there wasn’t any labor shortage, I now feel 
that from what I am hearing and the reports that I have from our different 
offices, I myself may be swept off my feet in the belief that there is just as 
much of an employment shortage as there formerly was talked of a labor 
shortage; but I think we ought to keep a sort of sane condition. The evi- 
dence right here before us today would show that there are — and actually, 
it is the truth — thousands of people out of employment. I can prove that, 
but I do not believe that on that account we should get into the same sort of 
state that the employers were in about three or four months ago when they 
felt that there was this wonderful labor shortage. 

It is a question for us to keep our sanity and try to find out the actual 
facts and then propose some sort of plan to equalize this matter. Formerly, 
it was all a maladjustment of labor. Now, to my mind, it is a maladjust- 
ment of work, and those are the conditions that have brought it up to the 
point where I have prepared this paper. 

I want to say that the reason I feel that we can say there are thousands 
of people out of work is this: We will take it right here in this city. The 
Franklin Auto Company laid off in this city last month, about 500 people. 
The Smith-Premier people here have reduced their force from 700 to 460. 
The New Process Gear Company that I have just mentioned, laid off 250 
and contemplate laying off 200 more. The Brown-Lipe-Chapin people nor- 
mally employ 2,500 people. In the past six weeks they have reduced that 
to 1,600. 

That is for your own locality. When we come into Buffalo, I know by 
the reports directly from the employment manager that there are over 800 men 
and over 400 women applying at the Curtiss Company’s gates every morning, 
right now, for work. We had in Rochester a wonderful case of the labor 
shortage. The Symington Company sent out a wonderful cry that they 
were going to need from four to six thousand people, and I was nearly swept 
off my feet by that. Here were six thousand people needed! Investigation 
disclosed that they had taken on in the three weeks prior to that time, ten 
laborers, two carpenters and one janitor, as far as our records showed, and 
we couldn’t get anything out of the employment manager further than that. 

Time has gone on. One branch of that company has employed 2,700 people 
in the making of shrapnel. I have a letter right here from their own employ- 
ment manager, dated December 3, in which he says that they have laid off 500 
people in the past few days. At their other plant, where they were going 
to need six thousand, they are now employing 500. They told us that, in 
the last few days, they will want on January first -— this is now four or five 
months after the wonderful scare—two thousand unskilled people and five 
hundred skilled people. 

Coupled with a condition of that kind is the fact that Superintendent 
Clemens of our office here tells me that he believes there are from two 
thousand, five hundred to three thousand people out of work in this city 
at the present time; and I see how we could have just as great a scare about 
the lack of employment right now as the former scare was about the lack 
of labor. . , 

The subject of employment and the labor market is probably at this time 
exciting more general attention than ever before. We have had great finan- 
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cial depressions, during which the subject of unemployment was much dis- 
cussed, but never in this country has the subject of employment and an 
adequate supply of labor been so generally considered. 

It is fortunate that a great industrial State like New York has, at this 
time, the beginnings of an adequate public employment office system — an 
organized bureau which can not only be of great direct aid in the present 
emergency, but, what is of far more importance, an organization which can 
bring together up-to-the-minute data on the labor situation and thus be in | 
a position to suggest ways (both to employers and employees) in which 
some of the present difficulties can be overcome, and point to remedies which 
will relieve the situation. 

The organization of a State Bureau of Employment in New York was 
commenced.in 1915, and at the present time the bureau has offices in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, and New York city, with small branches in 
Auburn, Oswego, Williamsburgh, and Long Island city. The bureau has an 
administrative office in New York city, to which are sent daily reports from 
each office throughout the State. These reports from the large industrial 
centers of the State enable the main office to get a good general view of the 
labor situation. 

As evidencing the activity of the offices in direct placement work, I quote 
you a few figures from the monthly statistics. During the past twelve 
months these offices have registered, (both men and women) a little over 
90,000 people, and received requests from employers for nearly 114,000 
workers. The offices referred out to jobs a little over 111,000 persons. Up 
to this time, of the 111,000 persons referred, it has been definitely learned 
that 75,370 have actually secured jobs. Dividing these placements according 
to trades and occupations, we find that a little over one-half of them are 
in the manufacturing and mercantile pursuits, about one-third are casuals, 
domestics and hotel workers, and nearly 12 per cent agricultural. It will 
be noted that only 90,000 people were registered, while over 111,000 were 
sent out. The difference here is accounted for by the fact that the offices 
had many thousands of names on the registration lists prior to the twelve 
months’ period for which we are giving the figures. The offices have been 
visited in this past year by many thousands more than the 90,000 spoken 
of. The pressure of work on our limited force at the present time does not 
allow the registering of each worker who comes to us, unless there is a job 
ready waiting to which he can be sent. 

During the past two weeks, our offices in both the men’s and women’s 
departments, have been visited by hundreds of workers. There is no office 
that does not report more than 100 applicants for work a day, and_some of 
the offices report daily from 300 to 400 seekers for jobs.. In spite of this fact, 
we hear on every hand about the shortage of labor. There is said to be a 
shortage of workers in the shipyards. A shortage of workers in the muni- 
tions factories. A shortage of workers in the knitting mills, and in many 
other places where war supplies are being made. Some of these reports are 
true, and others are mere exaggeration. In some cases employers give out 
the word that they will need 300 or 3,000 workers, meaning thereby that 
they expect, in the course of the next six weeks or six months, to take on 
this number of workers, but the man who writes up the story, knows that 
it does not sound “ good” to spread the demand out over such a long time, 
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and so we read in the headlines that such and such a place is needing hun- 
dreds and thousands of workers. For instance, on a certain day about the 
first of November, an article appeared in hundreds of newspapers, telling 
that 400,000 workers were needed in shipyards. About three days after this 
there appeared in the New York Times a triple-headed article to the effect 
that the Port Newark Terminal Shipyard needed 12,000 men and requested 
all men able to do work in this line to give up their jobs and go to the 
shipyards. On reading this article I first ascertained that our New York 
office had on that day between 400 and 500 men who were capable of doing 
work of this kind. I called up the United States Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and got their employment manager. On stating that we were ready 
to send them men, I was informed by Mr. Brady that they did not need 
any men. When I quoted the newspaper article he said it was exaggerated. 
I then offered to send him a few skilled men in certain specific lines, which 
brought out the fact that he was troubled by personal requests of workers 
at the gates, and that he actually had over 4,000 registrations on his books, 
and was turning away men every day. This is but a single example, but we 
can duplicate this in every office throughout the State, so that this one case 
can be paralleled many times. 

It is true we have, in the past few months, been unable to fill many orders, 
but mainly because these orders have called for certain technically trained 
workers in a line in which there is such a demand that all of the highly 
skilled in that particular line have been taken on. 

Where we have investigated alleged scarcity of labor, we have found three 
predominant factors. Either the call was for trained workers in technical 
lines or the demand was for husky laborers to do work calling for strong 
physique and endurance. Or investigation showed that the employer was 
offering too low a wage, often coupled with long hours and bad working 
conditions. 

The cure for the last factor of low wages and bad conditions is too self- 
evident to call for any comment. 

As to the second factor, the call for laborers, especially laborers of strong 
physique, is a very fluctuating one, with the demand in most cases exceeding 
the supply. There would seem to be good reason to believe that there is an 
actual shortage in this line. Immigration of Huns, Poles and Slavs has 
practically ceased. Many Greek and Italian reservists returned to their 
countries soon after the outbreak of the war. We have depended largely 
upon these races for our laborers and very few native-born Americans go 
into this field. In spite of all this, however, we have time and again in our 
different offices been able to fill all orders for laborers where the wages 
offered were high. Apparently some of these applicants had left semi-skilled 
jobs because the wages offered for laborers were sufficiently above those paid 
for semi-skilled work to make common labor attractive. 

As regards the first factor, the call for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in technical lines, there has been a steady and persistent demand for the very 
highly trained man. This, however, does not indicate a real shortage of 
labor. There is_no real shortage of labor in this country as yet. There is, 
however, an apparent shortage which can be remedied by adapting ourselves 
to our changed conditions. Let us look into the facts as regards the labor 
loss resulting from the war, in New York State. The State census of 1915 
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showed a total population of 9,687,000. Calculating from the percentage of 
workers shown by the U. S. Census of 1910, there are at the present time in 
the State of New York about 3,300,000 persons engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, from the figures given out as well as from liberal 
estimates made, the Army, Navy and the Red Cross, have taken less than 
140,000 men out of this total of over 3,000,000 workers. Another heavy mili- 
tary draft will have to be made before the labor power of the State is 
materially affected. 

The truth of the matter is that until a very short time ago there has been 
a great loss of man power in this State because of unemployment. LEvery- 
one is aware of the fact that until three years ago an advertisement offering 
any position with fairly attractive wages would bring to factory or plant 
gates a large crowd of eager applicants. It is also well known that from 
all the work places in every industrial community there were turned away 
each morning hundreds of men willing to work. This meant a great loss of 
man power to the country, for these hundreds and thousands of workers lost 
anywhere from three days to three months finding a proper job and the 
total loss of days work calculated in man power was appalling. Society 
passed over this loss without notice save when it was emphasized by bread 
lines and soup kitchens. Now we realize what we were wasting and are 
commencing to take up the slack, though even yet hundreds are turned away 
from various plants every morning. 

“But,” say the employers, “these men are not trained or are unfit and 
I must have trained men right away.” Granted that a small percentage of 
the men are unfit and that only a few of them are technically trained. Then 
the only answer is that employers at their own or at government expense 
must train these men. The United States is just now teaching thousands 
of men how to shoot a gun and handle a bayonet. Is it not just as desirable, 
in this emergency, to teach men how to handle a tool and a machine. Many 
thousands of the soldiers are at this time just as unfamiliar with the rifle 
and the bayonet as are thousands of workers with the tool and the machine. 
More men than are now trained will be needed to do the technical work © 
coming into existence through the needs of the war. There are enough 
human beings to do this work and now is the time to prepare for the train- 
ing. The necessity for this training is not just now so apparent, because 
the real labor shortage is not yet here. This, as we have already said, is 
not only shown by the number of workers coming to our employment offices, 
but in the last few weeks we are constantly hearing from our offices through- 
out the State of this plant here and that plant there laying off men. Some- 
times it is only 20 to 30 men. Other times it is from three to five hundred. 
We have the actual data of the name of the firm and the number laid off in 
hundreds of cases. Various causes are assigned. Lack of materials — 
generally steel or coal—is the main reason given. Some plants tell that 
the government has requested them to reduce their output because it is non- 
essential. Then, too, it is a transition period. Certain plants have closed 
down so that they may change their machinery to make a product they have 
not heretofore produced. 

It is at this point that the usefulness of the public employment offices 
become so apparent. When men are laid off at one place, there should be a 
common center to which they can turn to learn all about the openings either 
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in their own vicinity or in the country at large, to the end that there shall 
be as little loss of time between jobs as possible. The importance of public 
employment offices is now recognized on every hand. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Buffalo demands the establishment of a National Bureau of 
Employment, not only for the present needs, but for future aid in the 
demobilizing of our army. The creation of such a bureau is called for by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, the United States Labor 
Department and the United States Shipping Board. 

In the meantime the newspapers continue to proclaim a great shortage 
of labor and to recite stories of abnormal earnings, especially in munition 
factories. This adds to the general restlessness caused by the fact that we 
are at war and results in much shifting of workers, with great increase of 
“turnover ” and the loss of man power. In many cases where labor shortage 
is spoken of what is really meant is the “ turnover.” A worker reading of 
labor shortage and of large earnings gets restless, quits his job and goes 
hunting the wage El Dorado. In truth such places are not many. Where a 
contractor has a government job on a cost plus profit basis there is the 
temptation to make the labor item high, for his percentage comes from 
this item as well as the item of materials. But inquiry as to wages made 
in a large munitions plant with a straight government contract brought the 
answer that the average wage of the three thousand employees was “ about 
$3.00 per day.” 

To sum up—there are in this country enough human beings potentially 
capable of doing all the work required, and that too without materially 
(as yet) increasing our number of women workers. But large bodies of 
workmen will have to be trained and retrained to meet new technical needs, 
and employers must face the problem of doing this training. It should be 
faced now, for until it is done the method will be for one employer to steal 
workers from the other, a method more than wasteful. This is already 
being done to such an extent that whole communities are hiring so-called 
employment experts, whose only experience is shown in stealing trained 
workers from other communities. While we are doing this stealing in our 
effort to avoid spending the time and money to train men, we are jeopardiz- 
ing the lives of our boys in the trenches of France. When employers have 
been approached on the subject of training men they have refused on the 
ground that as soon as they get them trained the men will be stolen from 
them. 

The only remedy is cooperation. Might I suggest that a conference of 
employers and representatives of labor be called in each industrial center, 
or for the State as a whole. This conference should consider the subject 
of training workers, the number necessary in each industry, the number to 
be trained by the different plants and the aid which could be given by those 
industries not then needing trained workers. Not only could workers be 
trained in the factory, but every plant turning out machines could train 
workers as the machine was building, so that with every machine sent out 
there would also go a trained operative. In order to lessen the necessity for 
all-round mechanics who require long training, the subdivision of work into 
operations ought to be carefully considered. Furthermore, government con- 
tracts should not be allotted beyond the ability of the community to furnish 
the necessary labor, thus saving the shifting of workers. A firm with a 
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contract which must be finished in six months sends out an appeal asking 
that hundreds of workers be sent from another section. Work is more mobile 
than labor. 

It would be presumptuous for me to enter into too many details with 
practical men. That is the province of the conference. But it will not do 
to put this matter off until “a more convenient season.” We have too long 
considered this war a side issue. It is time we realized otherwise. Let us 
profit by a page from Ingland’s bitter experience. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: Discussion on Mr. Barnes’ paper is now open, and 
I hope that we will have a good discussion on this. 


Mr. Joun A. PERKINS, Harmony Mills, Cohoes: I would state that the 
textile trade in New York and throughout New England has more spindles 
stopped now through lack of help than have ever been stopped since I have 
known anything about mills. 

A little more than a year ago the Harmony was running 80,000 spindles 
at night. They are now running 12,000 spindles at night. We are doing a 
lot of repair work around tenements, and the shortage of ordinary labor so 
called has been so great that many mechanics, bricklayers, plasterers and 
carpenters couldn’t be employed simply because we couldn’t get common 
labor. 

Now, this is the situation with us and I may say through all the eastern 
states, because I am in pretty close touch with the managers of mills around 
here — when the war broke out in April, we were running about 50,000 
spindles at night. There had been a tightening up of the textile labor, and 
it requires men spinners at night. We can’t employ women and with the 
men spinners, it is a new quantity, you might say, because’ women usually 
did the spinning, but the younger men who had never worked at any other 
work came in and learned to spin. 

When the war broke out, there was a club there near our mill, an athletic 
club, and I think nearly every member there worked in our mill. Thirty-five 
of them went down and enlisted at one time. That started the shortage. In 
southern mills men do considerable spinning, but they run two shifts down 
there in many places. There is quite a number of men spinners down in 
that country and we have been able to recruit from the south to some extent 
in this State. 

A few weeks ago the office boy came in and said that five men outside 
wanted to see me. I went out and they were textile operatives from the 
south. They said they had heard of me and they came to see if I would 
give them a job. I said, “I think we can find you a place.” I turned them 
over to one of our superintendents. The next day I said to him, “ Well, 
how did you make out with the Southerners?” He said, “Oh, they didn’t 
want anything we had to offer them. They wanted twenty-five dollars a 
week.” They had left a job that paid ten, but the report of high wages had 
so inflated their idea of what wages were that they wanted twenty-five dollars. 

I was at Utica for four years. We had the Savage Arms Company in 
Utica and the Remington at Ilion. I know that there were hundreds of 
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young men who came in from the country to work in those munitions fae- 
tories or gun factories. I have a couple of young men in mind that I knew 
personally. Those boys had come from the farm and had never earned a 
dollar — that is, of hired out wages—jin their lives. One of them went 
down — and they were smart young men, decent education — and was soon 
getting five dollars a day. The other young man came in and they started 
him at three. The older one was employed steadily as long as I knew him, 
The other one worked two or three months and then they would lay him off, 
and then he would get on again, so he came to me to find out if I would 
give him a job in the mill. I said, “ Well, you have got to start at low 
wages, because you are not worth much to us, and if you stay with us you 
will get a decent job out of it in time.” Why, nothing under eighteen 
dollars a week would suit him at all. 

In regard to our immediate condition, I could very easily employ eighty 
to a hundred hands, men spinners, and through lack of those men spinners 
we have got any number of weavers out of work, any number of card room 
hands out of work. I know one woman who lives in one of our houses and 
when I went by there the other day she came out and said, “ They have been 
promising me a job for a year, and I haven’t been able to get more than a 
few days.” I made inquiries at the mill to find why that was so, and they 
said that in order to give her work they would have to discharge somebody 
else. 

It might be said by those who are not familiar with conditions, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you take men in and teach them what to do?” We have taken in 
quite a number of young men this summer that came along looking for jobs. 
The first question of all is, “ What will you pay?” Well, our spinners, 
under the present rate of wages, will average about seventeen or eighteen 
dollars a week, I suppose. Some of them make more; it all depends on how 
expert they are. I say to them, “It will be several months before you would 
be able to earn anything for us. Now, while you are learning this business, 
we will pay you five or six dollars a week.” They go on with another hand, 
you understand, spend all their time with the other hand and don’t earn 
one cent for us. 

Here is what happens nine times out of ten. They come in and take 
this job at five or six dollars a week, and just as soon as they get another 
job they leave us and we have wasted that money. So in regard to the men 
who have the three dollars or five dollars a day idea and have worked in 
munitions factories, we don’t dare to take them on. We must still depend 
on the young element who have never worked and are willing to go in and 
start like an apprentice and work up. 

About two weeks ago the president of the Central Labor Union was in my 
office on another matter, and he said, “ By the way, have you got a place for 
a man that has worked around machine shop work some— or four or five 
men?” TI said, “No, we have got all that class of help we want.” I think he 
said there were eight men who had come in from a town in Connecticut, 
broke, and they wanted a job. He said to them, “What have you been 
doing?” They said, “‘ We worked down there making munitions for Russia 
and the shop is closed down and we are out of work.” ‘ What wages have 
you been receiving?” ‘“ Why, about twenty-eight dollars a week.” ‘ Well,” 
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he said, “if there was a twenty-eight dollar job in this town, I would be 
after’ it.’ 

Now there is the whole situation. They have inflated ideas from the job 
that will pay them almost anything to get them and in three months throws 
them out of employment, and they — well, a lot of them are becoming tramps. 
But there is a demand for women and for men who will go into textile 
trades and learn the business. 

When I came through Buffalo and saw women with picks and shovels on 
the railroad track and washing the outside of cars, and I knew that hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of spindles in the east were shut down for 
the want of women and thousands of men were loafing around the streets 
for want of work, I said, “It is a’ wonderful system.” Then I picked up a 
paper a little later and it said that they were going to shut down all the 
non-essential factories for lack of coal. I went through Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
and saw a million tons of coal that had been on fire for two months and no 
attempt was being made to put the fire out. That coal would run factories 
to furnish employment for 50,000 textile workers for one year. Then we 
went to the hotel where we were stopping, and they belonged to the conser- 
vation of food association. As I came back through Cleveland the next 
morning, I bought a “ Plain Dealer” and it said that two million dollars 
worth of perishable food products were rotting in the yards of Cleveland. 

Now, it is easy to criticise. It is easy to tell the other fellow that he 
isn’t onto his job. It takes all of my time to look after mine, I. know that. 
But it seems to me that there should be more of a getting together and less 
criticism. I have been here two or three days and I haven’t heard one man 
say that the other fellow — why, there wasn’t anybody that had any virtues 
at all. The manufacturers especially are the great offenders. The machinery 
of every manufacturer is a Juggernaut to cut people all to pieces, and all 
of us are liars and cheats, no matter where we come from —,and by the way, 
if I wasn’t the agent of a mill, I probably would be fixing looms. That is 
what I did for fifteen or sixteen years. 

But I am telling you that the men who are running mills are having their 
troubles. My experience teaches me that when we stick our legs under the 
table and sit down and talk together and find out that the other fellow 
isn’t such a bad fellow after all, there will be much better conditions existing 
in this and every other state in this Union. 


Mr. BARNES: May I ask the name of this gentleman? 
CHAIRMAN GERNON: Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. BARNES: Of where? 

CHAIRMAN GERNON: Of Harmony Mills. 


Mr. Perkins: I wrote you the other day, asking you to send me some 
help. 


Mr. Barnes: I am glad you speak of the conference and getting your 
legs under the table, because that is just what I am asking for. But now I 
want to call attention to the fact that when you wrote to us for girls at 
Albany, to Mr. Hausmann,— and that is a considerable distance from your 
place — you offered the girls as a start, four and five dollars a week. 
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Mr. PERKINS: I want to say right here that I saw in the paper that 
there was a lot of soldiers’ wives and sisters out of employment. The job 
that I wrote about down there was just the job that I am telling you about 
now. ‘Those girls would have to go in and learn and they wouldn’t earn one 
cent for our company. But didn’t I tell you that after they learned they 
could earn from fifteen to sixteen dollars a week? 


Mr. BARNES: Yes, sir, but girls do not have money saved up either for 
transportation or to live on until such time as they can commence to earn 
money —not girls going out of Albany, we will say, for instance, into a 
new environment where they have to pay for everything. There was trans- 
portation, there was their board and lodging for as many weeks as you 
will say are necessary for them to become trained. I am talking about a 
practical thing. I am not saying whether you are right or wrong. I am 
showing you that it is an impractical thing to take girls out of Albany and 
transplant them in another place and expect them to stand the expense of 
the training. We are not asking the United States soldiers to stand the 
expense of training, you know. 


Mr. Perkins: I didn’t expect when I wrote down to the labor bureau or 
the employment bureau that I would get any girls. My experience has been 
that you don’t get much help by writing after it or going after it. The most 
of the help you get come to you. 

Now, to revert back to our situation: If there had been some girls in 
Albany at that time who wanted to come into our work, I would have been 
very glad to pay their transportation; I would have provided them with a 
good boarding-house, either in the company’s house or with private families, 
and I would have seen that they had a dollar or two a week more than 
their board cost them—TI don’t mean to say that a dollar or two a week 
is all they would ever get, but I want you to distinctly understand that 
these girls would not earn one cent a week for us while they were at their 
apprenticeship, but if they acted as though they were honest in the matter 
and stayed with us, inside of six months they would probably be earning 
more money than they ever earned in their lives. 


Mr. Henry E. Warp, Factory Inspector, New York City: My question 
has been answered. I was wondering myself as to the minimum wage paid 
by this firm when he spoke of seventeen or eighteen dollars a week as being 
a munificent sum, and the answer was brought out by Director Barnes in 
his question. I now recognize the gentleman as the man who the other day 
advocated child labor. ‘That is the reason that I was interested. 


Mr. J. P. Harswa, Factory Inspector, Glens Falls: I would like to ask 
Mr. Perkins how long it takes the average Polack girl to become proficient 
on a drawing-frame or a ring-spinner. 


Mr. PERKINS: Well, a Polack girl would learn on the drawing-frame in 
about three months. It would take her a year probably to become an efti- 
cient spinner. 

In regard to the statement by the gentleman in the rear, I didn’t make 
the cotton mill conditions. We buy our product in the same market and 
we sell our product in the market that the cotton mills over the United 
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States do. This I will say, that we pay from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
more wages than almost any cotton mill center in the south. We are paying 
as good wages as any cotton mill center on the same kind of work in the 
east, and I think that our average wage for the help the year around com- 
pares favorably with almost any other. 

Now, sixteen or seventeen dollars is not the maximum wage in our mill, 
and five or six dollars a week is only for those beginners or learners that I 
spoke of. There isn’t anybody in our mill that works for less than twelve 
dollars a week that has any kind of a job, and there are some men who make 
twenty-five dollars a week. It depends on what they do. 


Mr. Wo. S. Hoskins, Carpenters Union, Syracuse: I would lke to ask 
Mr. Perkins if he thinks five or six dollars a week is enough for a girl away 
from home to clothe herself, feed herself and be respectable. 


Mr. Perkins: I would say I do not, no, sir. I don’t believe in it; but 
just try to put yourself in our place. You have a lot of machinery here 
and you want to engage help for it. The way we usually do this is this: 
The people who live in the vicinity of the mill, when they become of work- 
able age, come down to the mill and start in there, and after a few weeks 
the pay increases. There are men with families in our mills who are earn- 
ing over a hundred dollars a week. 

Five or six dollars a week isn’t enough for anybody to live on. There is 
another thing that we do. We pay women and men the same wages for 
doing the same work and always have, and every cotton mill in this country 
does the same thing. I don’t think five or six dollars a week is enough for 
a girl to work for, and I don’t think that a hand-out from a back door is 
enough for a man, but there are lots of times when they have to put up 
with it. 


Mr. Hoskins: You needn’t be surprised, then, if you find it hard to get 
female help. They must eat; and if.you will tell me how any person can 
live on four or five dollars a week at the price of things at the present time, 
I would like to know how. It costs me twelve dollars a week, and I am 
very careful. I don’t drink champagne and I don’t eat very expensive 
beefsteaks. 


Mr. Perkins: I will state in regard to this four or five dollars a week, 
we have the large boarding-houses that we furnish. That is, they are fur- 
nished throughout — dishes, table linen, bedding and everything like that, 
and it is furnished free of charge to the women who run the houses. We 
supply coal at cost and we keep the houses in repair, and there is a whole 
lot of things we do that cost them nothing. Up to now, a woman boarder 
paid four dollars a week. They have rooms to themselves and they get good 
board. A man pays five dollars a week. We have increased it half a dollar 
a week now as we are raising wages this week. Now, four dollars a week 
under those conditions is very different from going out in a big city some- 
where to a restaurant and hiring a room elsewhere. 


Mr. Jonn Mannine, Iron Molders Union, Local No. 22, Brooklyn: I want 
to suggest that any man who has any extensive remarks to make, go up to 
the front of the platform, and after he gets through making his remarks, 
let us ask him questions, and after he has answered them, let him go sit down. 
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We have spent quite a length of time because a man has had to get up and 
answer questions here, there and everywhere. It takes up a lot of time, and 
I believe that if that is done, we will get through much sooner. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I suppose you realize that there would be some time 
lost in walking from his seat to the platform and back again. 


Mr. Joun F. Henry, Iron Molders Union, Local No. 22, Brooklyn: I was 
going to ask Mr. Perkins, when he mentioned that his mills were short on 
spinning labor, and, by virtue of that fact, there are men idle on the looms 
and in the carding rooms, if they couldn’t transfer that labor and supply the 
spinning room with the labor that is idle in other departments. I believe 
that men like that could be trained more easily in the technicalities of that 
particular industry, because they are familiar with one part of it. I would 
like to ask him if he couldn’t solve the problem that way. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: He wants to know whether the help that is laid off 
could be used in other departments. 


Mr. Perkins: I will explain that to you as well as I can. A committee 
waited on me last spring from the weavers, and they said that they didn’t 
get paid for a loom that is standing still, they only get paid for those they 
run. They had been doing a great deal of waiting and they didn’t like it. 
I said that I was very sorry and that we lost money, too. I said, ‘‘ We are 
short of spinners, and if anybody will bring me a spinner that will stay a 
week, I will give him a dollar.” I said to them, “If you can find anybody 
from the weaving room who will go into the spinning room and work, while 
we can’t pay them as much as they were paid on weaving, we will give them 
a good, substantial wage.” They kind of laughed at that idea. Why, you 
couldn’t get a weaver to go into a spinning room if you paid them weaver’s 
wages. They would have to learn all over again, and the weaver is always 
hoping that the work will start up or that he can go elsewhere. 

It would be simply out of the question to think of getting any of the 
older hands who had been there for a long time to do that. Sometimes you 
can take a hand that had been there only a few months—TI have done that 
many times. Here is the point. A hand goes into the weaving room — per- 
haps his father or mother has worked as a weaver — and he says, “ When I 
grow up, I am going to be a weaver.” A man in the cavalry always speaks 
of the infantryman as a doughboy, and he doesn’t like to get into the infan- 
try. A weaver hasn’t much use for a spinner and a spinner hasn’t much 
use for a weaver, and so far as being able to make any such change as that 
is concerned, I haven’t been able to do it. 


Mr. HarsHa: Mr. Perkins, isn’t it a fact that most of the employees in 
the spinning rooms and in the drawing-frame work and in the slubbing 
rooms and in the textile mills are the cheapest grade of help and that they 
learn enough about the business to become fairly efficient operators in a 
very short time. 


Mr. Perkins: That doesn’t hold good at all with the spinning. You 
spoke of the slubber. The slubber is the simplest operation after the sliver. 
When you go from the slubber to the intermediate, it requires a little longer 
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term, and when you go from the intermediate to the fine work, a still longer 
apprenticeship is required. When you go to the spinning-frame, it takes a 
year. We have got any amount of spinners earning over twenty dollars a 
week — little girls this high, some of them. They are over sixteen, though. 

When anybody gets the idea in his head that a girl, in order to run ring- 
frames, doesn’t have to have skill and intelligence, he wants to look around 
a little further. It requires a great amount of skill and it requires intelli- 
gence, and our help have both. We don’t have the great number of foreign- 
ers—that is, non-English-speaking foreigners— that a great many cotton 
mills do. I should say that 25 or 30 per cent of our help are of the foreign 
elements, such as Poles and Syrians. Most of them have been there for a 
good while and they are mighty good help; but most of our spinners are 
native-born. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: Let me suggest that the discussion was really on Mr. 
Barnes’ paper, not on Mr. Perkins. I think that Mr. Perkins has very ably 
set forth the manufacturer’s problem. We know, as we go through these 
industries, that some of them are conducted in a way that is the fault of 
systems that have been going on for a long time and the manufacturer has 
to make a product and you must remember that he has to sell it, and the 
particular mill that Mr. Perkins runs may be no different from many others. 
They all have their problem. 

I would suggest that we have a rather long program and if anyone desires 
to discuss Mr. Barnes’ paper, that is the real point at issue. 


Mr. L. A. Havens, Factory Inspector, New York City: I haven’t anything 
to say on Mr. Barnes’ paper, but I did want to say something in relation to 
Mr. Perkins’ statement. Just a minute, please, before you laugh: You may 
have to laugh the other way. I don’t hold any brief for the Harmony Mills, 
but I always hold a brief for fair play. The Harmony Mills in the State of 
New York is able to exist today because of its modern, improved machinery, 
which is practically automatic. These machines are the Draper improved 
looms, which carry a battery with three hours’ supply of yarn, and those 
looms run and earn money for the weaver after the weaver has left the place. 

The State of New York has the fifty-four hour law for women. The South 
doesn’t. The Harmony Mills and the other cotton mills in the State of New 
York must buy its cotton in the South and pay the charges for getting it up 
here and then work it up into a marketable product under a fifty-four hour 
law which doesn’t prevail in the South. Then the houses don’t have to be 
so well heated in the South because of the climate, and there is a saving on 
fuel. Higher wages must be paid here because the cost of living is higher 
here in the North than in the South. This competition of the northern mills 
against the southern mills to sell the same product, made from the same 
material, in the same markets, can only be solved by drawing everything to 
the millionth part of an inch; so when it is considered that that mill and 
the other mills are under the laws of the State of New York, and by means 
of improved machinery, competing under those conditions, it can be well 
understood why they must have people to do the work who are competent 
to do the work, why they cannot pay them full wages while they are learn- 
ing to do that work, and why they cannot pay munitions factory salaries 
even when the people become expert in doing that work. 
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CHAIRMAN GERNON: Has anybody else anything to say on Mr. Barnes’ 
paper? 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: There is just one thing that I wanted to say on 
that subject. What we have heard from Mr. Perkins and from his ques- 
tioners and critics, does not at all seem to me to change the fundamental 
fact that Mr. Barnes has very ably pointed out that there is no real labor 
shortage in the State of New York. That is, there is no shortage of human 
beings to do the work that we have to do. There may be a shortage, and 
there is a shortage, of certain kinds of labor. There is a decided shortage of 
people to work at low wages. 

What Mr. Perkins has said seems to me very strongly to verify exactly — 
what Mr. Barnes tried to point out, namely, that the newspaper articles 
with their flaring head-lines and the general talk of labor shortage, have 
given many workmen an exaggerated idea of the value of their services at 
this time. The man who is working for fifteen to twenty dollars a week at 
a regular job that. he has worked at for a long time, reads these articles and 
he thinks that all he has to do is to chuck up that job and go out and find 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, and that has been very largely 
responsible for the bad adjustment and distribution of labor. 

What I wanted particularly to say here at this time was that the State 
of New York, I think, is to be congratulated upon the fact that it has a 
man of Mr. Barnes’ sane views on the labor market in its employ. I want 
to say that recently, within the last few days, the head of the great Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of the United States called upon the Governor of 
New York to send to Washington to take charge of the matter of employ- 
ment for the entire ship-building program in the United States, the one man 
that they regarded as the most expert in the field of employment in the 
United States, and that was Mr. Charles B. Barnes. 

The Governor told me about this on the long distance phone, and he said, 
“Washington wants Barnes. Can you let him go?” I said, “New York 
needs Barnes, but if Washington needs him more than we do, he will have 
to go.” Mr. Barnes will be loaned to the Federal Government for so much 
of his time as is necessary, and that will be part of New York’s contribution 
to the work of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and I think that it is a 
fine thing that in Washington they are going to have a man of Mr. Barnes’ 
breadth of view and his sanity on this question, to take charge of the organ- 
izing of their employment service. 


Miss Katr L. KANE, Factory Inspector, Rochester: It has occurred to me 
that in the interests of the betterment of the conditions that will make for 
the winning of this war, there should be a censor for the newspapers, so that 
they may not give aid to the enemy in any way and cause a great loss of 
life to our men who are sent over there. That has been done, and it would 
seem to me that a like censor should take charge of all these stories that are 
given out that we have heard spoken of, in regard to the thousands and tens 
of thousands of men wanted; and that that censor should be the State 
Employment Bureau. 

It seems to me that the newspapers would save much hardship, suffering, 
and many inconveniences and wrongs that occur, if instead of publishing 
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those stories, they would communicate with the State Employment Bureau 
and have them verified before they are given out. 

Speaking of girls leaving their homes and going out to idole for work in 
other places, it is about the greatest evil that could happen to them. They 
shrink from doing it and nothing but dire necessity could cause them to do 
it. Then they are met with such a cold reception and in fact, they are met 
with cold suspicion when they look for a boarding-house. They are told dis- 
tinetly that “ We don’t keep women.” 

I believe that the newspapers, who are doing so much to help win the war 
and I think are honest, give credence to those stories of the great lack of 
workers and think they are helping the manufacturers. Maybe they are 
helping one and injuring the others, and they are certainly injuring the 
working people. I believe that if they knew the great injury caused, they 
would approve the idea of consulting the State Employment Bureau to have 
their stories verified. ‘ 


Mr. Ropert 8. ELBerty, National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York City: I just wanted to say in the discussion of Mr. Barnes’ paper 
that I will be mighty glad and I will have a great ease of mind if Mr. Barnes 
will go over to Washington. Our bureau, as I stated the other day, has been 
making an investigation of all the ship-yards of the United States at the 
request of the auditor of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to recommend 
a proper means of taking care of the safety of the workers. 

I have been to a number of large ship-yards and Monday I had a confer- 
ence with Meyer Bloomfield in Washington. The reason you don’t need the 
men in the ship-yards now is because the ship-yards are not ready for the 
men. They are only building in New York, and I was going to say, you just 
ought to see them building. You ought to see them jump up like mush- 
rooms over night.. There is a large yard on Hog Island; _ fifty ship- 
ways. They are going to put up fabricated ships there — that means that 
‘the shapes are going to come already punched and bent. They are going to 
slap them up fifty at a time. That is going to require a lot of men and it 
is going to require a lot of men and it is going to require a certain class of 
men, a man that can stand all kinds of outdoor, winter work. He has got 
to be a real “ he-man,” the fellow that does that work. He has got to have 
a head to stay along with it. He has to be an ironworker, and there is no 
more “he” in any fellow than there is in an ironworker. 

Now, they will need those fellows, but I want to say that right now in the 
Chester plant, which is right alongside Hog Island, they are only working 
one shift a day, six days a week. I want to tell you, when it comes down 
to shifts I am in favor of working seven days a week, because the soldier 
works seven days a week. You have got to keep that fellow fed up. We 
have got to send him over the bullets to shoot and we can’t do it if we 
don’t have ships. 

Mr. Barnes is going to have some job when he has to supply that large 
Hog Island yard. Just figure on that— 32,000 men, and you can’t gel 
enough at Chester. The reason is that Philadelphia is a poor labor market 
and the men won’t go there. Newark is a good labor market. They have 
all the men they want for the Submarine and the Foundation company. 
They are putting up the buildings there so fast you can hardly believe your 
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own eyes, but they are not ready to build ships yet. When they start to 
build ships, they are going to need a lot of men. 


COMMISSIONER LyncH: Who was it that told Mr. Elberty that the soldier 
works seven days a week? If there has been any military policy that has 
stood out prominently above all others, it is the fact that the commanders 
and military authorities do not permit the soldiers to work seven days per 
week. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question — and by the way, I 
am particularly gratified at the recognition of Mr. Barnes’ ability as a 
director and as an expert in the employment question, because I appointed 
him to his present position. I would like to ask if there is a representative 
of the Curtiss Aeroplane Company here. That is particularly important, it 
seems to me, in view of what that company is doing and what the War 
Department and the Navy Department requested it to do, and what Mr. 
Barnes will undoubtedly endeavor to correct when he gets down to Wash- 
ington. I agree with Mr. Sayer that some of his sanity is needed down 
there. 

But I think that if we had a representative of that company here, we 
might understand why all these people are being turned away from the 
gates of that factory every day when we think that they said themselves 
that they wanted to increase their force by some 4,000 people. 


Mr. BARNES: They want to increase it, by the statement of their own 
letter that I have here. I would be willing to read the letter if you want to 
take the time; it is short. — 

While Icoking for that letter, I wish to say to the lady who spoke about 
making the employment bureau a censor that we would not like to have more 
added to our work. However, I do want to say this, a thing that I didn’t 
say in my talk because I felt that we ought to keep as quiet as possible 
about some things, but as it has been brought up now, I want to say that I 
have had it repeated to me two or three times by some very sane men that 
they believed these newspaper stories that went about in connection with the 
shortage of labor were a bit of German propaganda. I don’t know—I 
hardly believe that, and for that reason I didn’t say anything about it, but 
I feel that it is worth-while mentioning now. 

This letter says that they expect to reach a maximum-sized force of 15,000 
in about two months; this, however, to depend upon the completion of the 
plant. The number of applicants each day over and above the number hired, 
in other words, the number they turn away —this is their own letter — 
averages from six to eight hundred men, over and above the number hired, 
and about four hundred women are turned away. About one hundred and 
fifty men are employed daily and about one hundred women; so you can see 
what they have to select from and what they are really doing. 


Dr. L. L. Roos, Division of Industrial Hygiene, State Industrial Commis- 
sion: Might I ask Mr. Barnes, inasmuch as these 800 men a day are turned 
away from the Curtiss Company as to why it is that the Curtiss Company 
has substituted in the Churchill Street plant in the last few months, 180 
women for men that were employed there? My last inspection of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Company at the Churchill Street plant about two weeks ago 
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showed that that was the condition that was prevailing there, and I was 
wondering why it was, with the turning away of this immense number of 
men, that they had substituted women for men in that aeroplane industry. 

These women are engaged on the main machine floor and are surrounded 
on all sides by men, are within a stone’s throw of their doping room and 
subjected to the fumes of the dope, which is a poison, and with all of that, 
they are turning down 800 men a day and still substituting 180 women for 
the men that they had employed there at some sort of work. I know that 
because I was there within the last two weeks.’ | 


Mr. Barnes: I didn’t want to take up the time, but I will read the other 
paragraph of this letter. Mr. Farley, the employment manager, stated that 
about 1,500 men had applied for work at the general employment office, 
Monday being the busy day. “The daily number of applicants will average 
between six and eight hundred men. About five hundred women are now 
employed in the plant as assemblers, machine hands, welders, ete. Will 
increase this number gradually to possibly three thousand.” Now, you 
would have to ask them why they are doing it. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I would like to say that what Mr. Elberty said 
caused me to think a little. The sooner this government makes up its mind 
to work an eight-hour day, and if they want production, make three shifts 
of eight hours and work twenty-four hours a day, the sooner they will begin 
to get some efficiency. In regard to the statement that they can’t get them 
at the present time, I want to say that they are employing men twelve hours 
a day, seven days a week, in the Brooklyn navy-yards, and the increase of 
sickness among the men is appalling. 

They tell you that they can’t get the men, but the E. W. Bliss Company 
in the same city as the Brooklyn navy-yards are running three shifts and 
have been for several years during this war, making munitions for foreign 
governments, and they are doing it very effectively and they are getting all 
the skilled help and non-skilled help that they need. 


Mr. Evserty: Jim, let me fix myself up, will you? I didn’t say that you 
wanted to work a man seven days a week. Of course, all fellows can’t stand 
it like I could. I have a father who worked three years and never had a 
day off, and he worked twelve hours a day for three years. I am not going 
to propose that anybody do that in this enlightened age. What I mean is 
that the ship-yards ought to run seven days a week. They don’t have to run 
the man that long, because the man wouldn’t last, and what is more, you 
can’t get him to do it. An ironworker won’t do it. Didn’t I say that he 
was a “he-man” awhile ago? All right. I say, work eight-hour shifts, but 
run all the time. Don’t let us lay down on this job. 

I would say to Mr. Lynch that there is always a soldier on the job. If 
you don’t believe it, just try to get in past the line. 


CoMMISSIONER LyNcH: Is he the same soldier? 
Mr. EvBperty: No! Whoever told you I said that? 
CoMMISSIONER LyncH: Well, that is all there is to it, then, Mr. Elberty. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: Now, as to the question of censorship, there is no 
doubt that the newspapers have done the manufacturers a lot of harm with 
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those stories. There is many a man who leaves his home and steady job for 
the job and the high wages that he never receives. 


Mr. RicHArD CuRRAN, International Molders Union, Local No. 11, Roch- 
ester: Just a word. I have been thinking a little about this proposition 
relative to the scarcity of labor and the great scare head-lines that we see 
in the press, and I know that I have been up against that proposition with 
people who say that the men don’t want to work, that is, that the working- 
men want to lay off and they are looking for good wages. Certainly, they 
are looking for the best wages and the best conditions they can get. We are 
all of that mind. 

Now, we will pass all kinds of laws and do all kinds of things. Isn’t it 
possible that some law may be enacted similar to the statute which requires 
an employer who advertises for help, when a strike exists in his plant, to 
state that there is a strike. Heretofore they could get men to go all over 
the country and not mention the fact that they were in trouble. Now, if 
the press can take up these propositions in the different .cities, with big 
seare head-lines calling attention to the fact that there is a scarcity of labor 
and there are hundreds of people out of employment, we can’t excuse them. 
It leads the public to believe that the men who are willing to work are lazy 
and so on. 

Couldn’t there be some law enacted whereby manufacturers, no matter who 
they may be, especially those who are making war munitions, can be com- 
pelled to notify the bureau in each one of these cities before they- go to the 
press along the lines that Miss Kane suggested? It could be made just the 
same as all the other laws we have to live up to, that he would have to 
notify them that he wants six hundred or seven hundred or twelve hundred 
men, and give the bureau an opportunity of knowing their wants and if 
necessary, to assist in getting that number of men or number of women. 

I am satisfied that that method could be employed, and there isn’t any 
reason why a gathering of this kind shouldn’t take this matter up, interested 
as we are from every point of view, interested in the welfare of our country, 
and it is necessary that we should be — but to me, this is dangerous. These 
articles that appear in the press make considerable unrest; and people won- 
der sometimes why they can’t get help in other lines of trade. Men quit 
their jobs and go to these other places where they call for eight hundred or 
nine hundred men and they think that they are going to be able to get work 
which will give them better compensation than that which they receive in 
some other line of work, and they find that they are unable to get employment. 

That is fraudulent. That is leading the public astray and it is leading 
the working man astray. If he tries to get back on his old job, sometimes 
the boss will say, “ Well now, don’t give him another job. He quit and we 
don’t know how long he may stay providing we hire him back again,” and 
he is placed in a peculiar condition. 

IT don’t see why the press should take these things up without a thorough 
investigation. Men who are interested in the trade union movement meet 
with many problems that men who are not connected with it don’t know 
anything about, and we are pretty broad-minded in many instances. : The 
chances are that we make mistakes, but there isn’t anyone in the world. 
more willing to rectify their mistakes than the men who are interested in 
the men and women who are employed every day for their livelihood. 
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In regard to those scare head-lines in the press calling for help, while in 
Buffalo that was common talk at the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, among the delegates. . It was common talk every day about 
the large groups of people going to this Curtiss Aeroplane plant, seeking 
employment, and how hundreds were being turned away, but every day that 
same ad was in the press in big head-lines: “ Want 600; want 800 men to 
go to work.” Men would go there, women would go there, and they would 
be turned away. Isn’t that fraudulent? It is unless they need help. 

Now, I know what their idea is, from my point of view. This is their 
idea: They may want fifty men and they ask for a thousand and then they 
pick out from among the thousand those who they think are husky and big 
enough to go into their plant, and they employ them. The next day they 
advertise again for a thousand or six hundred. The men or women who have 
been there the day prior won’t go. There will be another group there. They 
will look them all over and get some more, and the chances are that they 
will get about fifteen thousand people there in order to employ about five 
hundred. 

“ Pick them out ” — that’s what you call it in the race-horse game. You 
know, look them all over —well bred and able to pull two tons without a 
weight. If that is the method, you know what the general consequences will 
be, and it seems to me—TI don’t care what plant it may be, whether it is 
making munitions or any other article for the government —that the gov- 
ernment ought to take a hand in the matter and see that the men who are 
compelled to do their little bit at home, get an opportunity to make a 
livelihood. 

I tell you, it is a serious proposition. We have that kind of business at 
home, and I didn’t dream but that there was a shortage. I know something 
about the plant mentioned by Mr. Barnes, and I want to tell you that the 
information I have received yesterday and today is very interesting to me. 
I knew nothing about it. As I said, that was common talk about the Curtiss 
plant there in Buffalo. It was an every-day discussion by certain people 
around there. 

Why isn’t something done by the people who are interested in these mat- 
ters, by the different boards and the government, to make some effort to do 
away with that method? It is necessary to have some center, some head 
that is responsible, to request help and assist in this. It is to the best 
interest of the government and the people. It will settle considerable unrest, 
there isn’t any question about that. Any of you men who have mingled 
among working people every day know what they will tell you. The mechanic 
will tell you, “I am only getting four dollars a day. Here are these chaps 
in there making five and six dollars 'a day. If I can get a job there, I will 
quit this one.” And when they can’t get employment, they aren’t able 
to get back. That shouldn’t be. Everybody who is willing to work now ought 
to have that opportunity, and it ought to be possible to give it to him with- 
out scare head-lines in the press, fraudulent scare head-lines, that make 
unrest in the community and the men in the trade union movement many 
times are charged with causing that unrest. 


COMMISSIONER SAYER: Let me say for the information of the members 
here, in response to what Mr. Curran has said, I don’t know what we can 
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do here along the lines of the curbing or control of this matter of advertising 
for help. Certainly, I think sufficient has been brought out to show the 
need of something along that line. 

It was very interesting to me and I know it will be to you, to know that 
on his recent visit here, the British Labor Administrator told us that in 
England since the beginning of the war, they had found it absolutely neces- 
sary to enact a law whereby it is now a penal offense for any employer of 
labor in the United Kingdom to advertise for help. He is forbidden by law 
from inserting an advertisement in any newspaper calling for help. He must, 
on the contrary make his application for labor to the governmental labor 
exchanges and they determine, by reason of the nature of his business, the 
contracts that he is under, the work that he is doing for the government, 
how much labor he is entitled to and what wages he shall pay and all other 
questions. That is entirely a matter now in the hands of the government in 
England. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I think that in addition to what Commissioner Sayer 
said, I might add this so we will get the right slant at it. The English 
government also regulated the prices of many other things. They regulated 
the profits of the manufacturer, and they weren’t based on some price set 
today, but on his profits that were made in the years of 1912 and 1913. They 
allowed him a certain percentage over that; and the English government 
went a little further. They spent on an average, so this Commission tells us, 
$250,000,000 a year so that bread would be sold in England cheaper than 
it probably is in this country; so the English government did something in 
the line of foresight before it fixed wages. 


Mr. BARNES: Mr. Chairman, might I make a statement? I think that 
sometimes a thing can be cured by calling attention to it, and what Com- 
missioner Sayer said reminds me of something. There appeared—and I 
think maybe you will find it today—din the Syracuse papers an advertise- 
ment of a private employment agency for many men at certain high prices, 
and that employment agency is registering a large number of men, charging 
them a quarter for registration. } 

Need I say any more—except that when we investigated, we found they 
had no jobs of any kind in Syracuse, but were doing this on some jobs out 
of town, over at the Remington plant, I think. 


Mr. J. T. Burxke, Chief Factory Inspector, Ontario Government, Toronto: 
I was just going to ask Mr. Barnes if he gives a report of the number of 
applicants for employment, the number supplied, etc., to the press each 
week. We found over our way that there were a great many of those mis- 
leading newspaper statements being made, and the employment bureau, 
through our superintendent, prepared a report each week for the newspapers 
and we have found that that cured the situation. The actual facts are given. 


Mr. BARNES: We give out from each office to the reporters, not neces- 
sarily every week, but from day to day as they will take it, some informa- 
tion, but every month we issue a regular mimeographed bulletin that is sent 
out under our publicity department with all the figures. It is a very rare 
thing for them to ever publish the figures, which, of course, is a very desirable 
thing. 
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Mr. Joun Firzcrssons, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Oswego: I 
would like to ask Mr. Barnes if he has undertaken to have published the 
figures in regard to the number of people turned away from the various . 
plants, that he has given to this conference today. 


Mr. Barnes: No, not in an official way. 


Mr. Fitzcrppons: It seems to me that that would be one of the good 
things to do in order that the entire public may know just what the true 
situation is. I believe the word they are using for that today is “ camouflage,” 
and by the statements made here last night by the gentleman who was 
interrogated by Commissioner Lynch and the remarks and the statements 
made by Mr. Barnes today in regard to employing women, it seems to me 
that they are trying to fool the men, to employ women, under the guise of a 
shortage of labor, to supersede the men. 

I feel that we ought to speak plainly. I believe the time has come in this 
country when they ought to be stood up and counted, and not one side trying 
to fool the other. I have understood in the past from certain gentlemen in 
connection with certain associations, that in the future they are going to 
place their cards face up. Now I ask them to place them face up so we can 
all see both sides. 


Mr. S. C. Witson, Factory Inspector: May I ask if the reason why some 
of these people are being turned away from the Curtiss plant is that they 
are not citizens? Hasn’t that got something to do with the subject? 


Mr. Barnes: It may possibly. It probably has in the past, but just now 
it is well advertised so that only the very ignorant would go any more to a 
place of that kind. I presume there are some, however. When you take 
1,500 men and women, you would find among them a number of foreigners, 
but in Buffalo particularly the foreign element, unless’ they have been 
imported lately, would all know better than to go to the Curtiss plant. 

I think, with Mr. Curran, that it is simply a matter of picking out, and 
there is the crime of the whole thing. When a man is turned away from the 
Curtiss plant, if he was at a regular employment bureau he could be offered 
a dozen other things. For instance, suppose that at a central bureau, a prop- 
erly manned employment bureau, all the people showed up and we had an 
order from the Curtiss people and they said, “We will only take men of 
this kind and women of this kind.” We would then pick out the proper 
kind of people and send them to the Curtiss plant, but if we found the kind 
of man that we knew the Curtiss plant wouldn’t take, we could offer him 
another job. 

He goes out to their plant and he loses all that time. He reads in the 
Rochester or Buffalo papers that Curtiss is the place where you can earn 
eight and nine dollars a day. Probably some of them do make that much — 
all right. If aman gets his carfare and enough for a meal or two, let him 
leave Rochester or Syracuse or Albany and go over to Buffalo and get one 
of those jobs. He reads in the newspapers and sees the big Curtiss ad. He 
gets over there, and what is the result? He is turned down, he is left, he 
is stranded. He has to take the first job he can get in order to get his next 
meal. 
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If it was a definitely arranged thing, so that through all the different 
bureaus we could inform them just what kind of men were wanted, it would 
be different. Suppose that we say Curtiss is entitled, under the present 
stress to five hundred of a certain kind of highly-trained, technical people: 
The proper way to get them would be to have the officers in each city select 
them and Curtiss could send a man to each one of these places and look them 
over, decide, pay their transportation and hire them right here or in Roches- 
ter or in Albany or whatever place they may be hired in, and then take them 
to the Curtiss plant, losing the minimum time and the minimum of all other 
things. But as it is now, as Mr. Curran says, they have huge advertisements 
and from all over the country they come in. 


Mr. WixLson, Buffalo: Of course, every manufacturer will naturally pick 
the best men he can possibly pick out of the applicants. I know that for a 
fact in my own experience in advertising for first-class tool-makers. In the 
morning, in a small two hundred man shop, there would be anywhere from 
six to a dozen, all eighteen dollar tool-makers, and I wanted one twenty-one 
dollar tool-maker. I couldn’t get him and the result was that I turned six 
or eight away every morning; still our ad ran in the newspapers. 


Mr. BARNES: That is all right. Every manufacturer has a right to select 
the best. The trouble is that they have to wander from plant to plant. If 
there had been one central bureau to take care of that, your twenty-one dollar 
man might have been found every morning. As it was, there were six going 
to your plant, twenty to this plant, fifteen to this plant, all searching for 
jobs and losing two or three days. And then we say we have not man-power 
enough in this country. 


Mr. Firzerssons: I understood Mr. Barnes to say that he has communi- 
cations in his office to the effect that the Curtiss people were turning away 
people daily. I would like to ask Mr. Barnes if in his opinion, coming from 
his office, being a State employee and paid by the people of the State, it is 
not his duty to notify the public. that they are being buncoed by advertise- 
ments of this kind. In other words, I believe that it is the duty of the 
State Department, wherever they find a situation of this kind, where they 
have communications of authority stating that they are turning away hun- 
dreds of men daily and then they are advertising for several thousand men 
for employment — 


Mr. Barnes: Are you waiting for my answer? 
Mr. Firzerssons: I am. 


Mr. Barnes: I would say to you in answer to that, I think I will have 
to go back of the curtain a little bit. I get these reports just in the ordinary 
way, because I try to keep in touch with every office. In fact, we get daily 
reports in the main office and I know just generally the number of appli- 
cants, the number of offers of help, the number of people referred out and 
the number that we learn about on each particular day that have been placed. 
Of course, they may have been placed three weeks back of that, but the 
notification came in that day. 

But as to things like this, I only do that at the end of each month so as to 
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make up material for writing the monthly bulletin, but when I knew that 
I was going to say what I had to say here, I knew that somebody would 
take objection to it, so I sent out a hurry call to all the different super- 
intendents to get me a certain bit of information. I didn’t tell them what it 
was for; I just said, “We want you to find out all about it. Write letters 
to the different firms and ask them and get the information in.” These are 
the letters I have just now gotten in answer to that request. 

Now, as to your question about publishing it, 1 leave that in the hands 
of my Commissioner, or of the Commission. If they decide that it is the 
thing to publish, I am more than willing. 


Mr. Firzcispons: My reason for asking that is this: A gentleman over 
there (Dr. Roos) —I have forgotten the name, but I believe it was an 
inspector, stated that he had called at a certain office connected with the | 
Curtiss Aeroplane people. I don’t know whether that was in New York or 
where, but they were employing women and he told about how they were 
displacing men. Now, it seems to me that the men should know and the 
women should know what is going on; and if this gentlemen who spoke is a 
member of the Labor department, it seems to me that you people, by com- 
paring notes and telling one another what is going on and what you discover 
in your investigations along these lines, could give some very valuable 
information to the general public. That was my idea in asking that question. 


Mr. BucHANAN, N. Y. Telephone Company, Syracuse: As a matter of fair 
play —I know nothing about the Curtiss Company; I have seen their plant, 
but that is all I do know about them. The Curtiss Company has been 
severely raked over the coals here in this meeting without their having any 
representative here. I have sat here very quietly during this whole conven- 
tion, and I have noticed a tendency on the part of some people, even including 
one of the Commissioners, to bait various corporations and various 
individuals. 

Now, isn’t this a possibility in regard to the Curtiss plant? Understand, 
I know nothing about the institution. Here is a concern that wants a thou- 
sand people, and under our present wasteful method of selection, they go 
about getting those people in the customary way. ‘They say with more or 
less embellishment, maybe some exaggeration, “ We want a thousand men.” 
They probably have an employment manager. He is a specialist in that 
particular line of work. He knows the type of men that he needs. He knows 
the possible percentage of all the people that appear before him to give him 
that number of people, so he puts the ad in the paper that he needs a thou- 
sand men. A thousand men may appear at his plant. He passes them all 
through the mill and he selects fifteen or twenty people out of that thousand. 
The next day another thousand comes — a different thousand, if you wish. 
He selects another fifteen or twenty, and he still puts his ad in the paper that 
he needs a thousand men. He keeps on with that wasteful process, wasteful 
to the employer and employee, in order to build up those thousand men. 

As I say, there has been no one here from the Curtiss plant able to answer 
that, but I think almost any employment: manager will see my point and I 
hope I have made it clear enough for the rest. That brings us to the proposi- 
tion that Mr. Barnes put up, that.the present method of selection is highly 
wasteful, that the only people who can remedy that situation are the State 
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Commission or a United States Commission. But please let’s have fair play 
in all these discussions and give the other fellow his due. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I would like to say in answer to the last gentlemen 
that I think all the criticism has been fair. We all profit by criticism any 
time and I don’t think that anything that was said was intended to be really 
personal about the Curtiss Company or any other company. They happen to 
have a condition that probably more people know about than some other 
firms that might have exactly the same condition and are doing exactly the 
same thing. ; 

There are two papers that were on the morning’s program that we haven’t 
had a chance to read. The session this afternoon will be really interesting 
and I hope that everybody will be here and we will be able to discuss the 
other papers in the afternoon session. We have most of the afternoon session 
for discussion, but we will read the two papers. 

We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 6 


PRESIDING OFFICER: JAMES L. GERNON, First Dreputy, STATE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


CHAIRMAN Gernon: At the morning session, owing to the length of the 
discussion on Mr. Barnes’ paper, there were two papers that we did not 
have an opportunity to hear and we will go on with those before we get to 
the regular afternoon program. Probably.it may be just as well to read all 
the papers and have the discussion after they are all read, because they are 
all relative and cover subjects that are all interesting to the inspectors and 
to the factory owners and managers. 

The next paper on the program is “ Providing of Safeguards and Estab- 
lishing of Safe Practices,’ by Samuel C. Wilson, Factory Inspector of 
Brooklyn. 


PROVIDING SAFEGUARDS AND ESTABLISHING SAFE PRACTICES 
By SAMUEL C. Witson, FActory INSPECTOR, BROOKLYN 


On May 18, 1886, the State of New York first recognized the necessity of 
safe-guarding the life, limbs and health of its industrial army and passed | 
laws creating the oflice of factory inspector and directed the Governor to 
appoint a factory inspector and one assistant factory inspector. Very few 
laws, safe-guarding workers were then on the statute books. One law under 
section 289, entitled “Endangering Life, Health and Morals of a Child,” 
read as follows: 

“A person who having the care or custody of a minor, either: 1. Wilfully 
causes or permits the minor’s life to be injured, or its morals to become 
depraved. 

2. Or wilfully causes or permits the minor to be placed in a situation or 
to engage in such occupation that its life is endangered, or its morals likely 
to be impaired, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

A very limited number of other requirements relating to hours of children 
and women was all the law the newly-appointed factory inspector and his 
assistant had to aid them in their work of safe-guarding the workers 
throughout the State. In the annual report made by the factory inspector 
at the ending of his first year in office, he recommended that laws be passed 
to: 

Properly protect hoists and elevators; have employers report accidents; 
prohibit the cleaning of machinery while in motion by women and minors; 
provide rubber strips on stairs where necessary; provide fire escapes on 
factory buildings; paint or lime-wash walls of factories where unclean; have 
factory doors open outwardly and not kept locked, fastened or bolted during 
working hours; increase the number of inspectors to twelve. 

On May 25, 1887, laws were passed covering his recommendations with the 
exception of increasing the number of inspectors to twelve; only eight were 
provided. 

[248] 
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In this same report under the heading of “ Guarding Machinery ” he wrote 
of finding children employed around machinery to a great extent, and stated, 
“it is no uncommon thing to see children working minus a hand or fingers, 
and twice during our brief term in oflice, have we been in the factories where 
boys were injured by having their hands bruised in the machinery. In one 
New York city factory five children have been injured in four months, one 
of them, a boy, had an arm broken in two places. One day in the office of 
a factory, the inspector met a boy looking for work who had lost two fingers 
where previously employed. When asked why he did not return to work 
where he was injured, he said that the loss of his fingers made him useless 
to his employer. Another boy lost four fingers of his right hand. His 
employer stated that the accident was caused by the boy’s own carelessness, 
as he had been repeatedly warned of his danger.” He also reported finding 
children at work on saws and some of them under thirteen years of age. 

In those days, safety of the employee was not given very serious considera- 
tion in factory management, machines were crowded together with little 
thought of safe spacing, and safe-guards were seldom provided until some 
serious accident occurred that brought the danger to the notice of the factory 
heads after perhaps paying damages as the result of same or losing the 
services of a skilled employee, to say nothing of the heartaches of the 
employee and those in his home who looked to him for support. 

From those crude conditions employers and employees alike, as well as 
others have.come to the realization that safe-guards and safe practices are 
vital questions to be considered in the manufacturing world, and today there 
can be found in the larger factories, safety engineers, safety committees, the 
bulletin board for safety notices and conspicuous signs of warning posted 
throughout the factory and yards and the machinery, belts, elevators, vats, 
etc., guarded which were never considered dangerous in days gone by. 

Every factory management that has gone into the establishing of safe prac- 
tices and the installation of safety devices, finds with great satisfaction that 
it not only reduces the life and accident hazard to an astonishing degree, 
but also discovers that the investment necessary to accomplish the aim is 
rendering him an exceptionally high rate of interest that formerly was paid 
out in lawyers’ fees and accident claims. | 

In some cases injured employees have succeeded through the courts or 
otherwise in obtaining remuneration to compensate them to some degree for 
the injuries sustained; in many others, however, the unfortunate whether at 
fault or not have been unable to secure any compensation whatsoever. 

How often in recent years have we witnessed the deplorable conditions of 
many injured workmen who have been rendered incapable of pursuing the 
employment for which their training has fitted them, through no carelessness 
on their part but through the failure of some employer to adequately pro- 
vide for the safety of his employees. 

The first question asked by those around a person that has been injured 
is, how did it happen or what caused the accident, and when the question is 
answered and the cause of the accident analyzed, it will be found to come 
under any of the many heads such as, lack of working space, defective 
machinery, poor mill-wrighting, lack of guards, defective or improper guards, 
poor or improper tools, wrong use of tools, falling or flying objects, speeding 
up on production, loose clothing or hair, poor shoes, stumbling or slipping, 
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projecting objects, poor light or glare, ignorance, unskillfulness, careless- 
ness, fooling, taking chances, fatigue caused by long hours, etc. 

The only way to eliminate accidents is to remove the cause and to do this, 
the problem in question must be delved into until the very bottom is reached 
and the cause found and removed; it must be done willingly, conscientiously, 
patiently and with determination and cooperation, if success is to be 
attained and accidents made as nearly impossible as can be. 

The first thing many people think of when asked to provide safeguards, 
is the cost, and this so blinds their vision that they immediately claim the 
guard is unnecessary, and they must then be convinced of the necessity of 
providing the best guard possible for the particular kind of work done on 
the machine that is to be guarded. In many cases employer, employee and 
the inspector have used their ingenuity and constructed home-made guards 
that were better and more practical for the particular work done than those 
to be found on the market. 

There are machines used for some operations that cannot be guarded 
effectively and when such conditions exist, it is very necessary to pick the 
right type of employee to operate the machine in a safe manner. 

Take for example the shaper, used in the machine shop. There are many 
jobs done on this machine that create an extremely dangerous condition and 
only extreme caution averts any one of many things happening which would 
cause injury. One precaution can and should always be taken on this 
machine, as well as all other chip-throwing machines and operations, and — 
that is to guard against the flying chips. The punch-press is another 
machine that requires much study in guarding for different operations. A 
very common practice is to fit a guard of one of the many makes to a press 
and use it on such operations as possible and when not practical for the 
next operation to throw it one side and work without any, and ten chances 
to one, it will not be put on again until the inspector comes along. Each 
operation or kind of work should be set up in the press having the best type 
of guard for that particular operation. Many operations on the punch-press 
can be fitted with a home-made guard and attached directly to the punch 
and die. The clutch of the press should be watched and kept in good repair 
and adjustment. 

Take the circular saw for another example: there are many guards on the 
market for this machine, but how many of them are practical for all classes 
of work? There is not a machine in use quite so hard to guard as the cir- 
cular saw. The first thing to look out for on saws is that they are sharp ! 
and properly set, the proper thickness of the spreader is important. Secure 
the best guard possible for the class of work and attach it rigidly, provide 
an effective exhaust system and when you have everything as you would 
want it if you were to operate it yourself, call the employees who are to 
operate it and have a good heart to heart talk, pointing out all hazards and 
you will meet with much, greater success. 

The corner staying machine, used in paper box. manufacturing is another 
example where ineffective guards are provided; there is one type of guard 
put on these machines that you will find is seldom used. One of the excuses 
is that the springs that hold the wings in place get weak and the wings catch 
the finger. There is another good guard on the market for these machines; it 
is a patented guard and a good price is asked for it. The inspector cannot 
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recommend any particular make of guard without laying himself open to 
suspicion. However in operating the machine, metal fingers can be worn 
and adequate light provided. 

The dough mixer used in the bakery is a machine that has reaped its 
share of injuries. It is safe to say that 80 per cent of the bakers will take 
a chance and cut dough while the machine is in motion. Accidents have 
also occurred by the machine starting up while the operator was cleaning it. 
Great care should be taken to keep the floor clean and from becoming slippery 
around the machine; the employees should be trained never to put their hands 
inside while in motion. A safety latch or lock should be provided on the belt 
shifter or switch to prevent it from starting while being cleaned. The dough 
mixer should be provided with a cover so constructed as not to be removed 
when the mixer is in motion. 

On large machines where there is a possibility of one person starting the 
machine while another is in, around or under it, a warning sign should be 
provided to hang on the belt-shifter or switch, or a red light signal system 
installed. 

When installing guards, there are several points to be kept in mind, such 
as durability, neatness in construction and guarding only the danger point 
in a practical way and in such a manner as not to deprive the operator of 
light or obstruct his vision. Various types of guards are to be found that 
create as great a hazard, if not greater, than the one they endeavored to 
eliminate. 

In some factories the belts, gears, shafting, etc., are boxed in with heavy, 
dark sheet metal and made so cumbersome and high that they shut out the 
light. To enter a room with such guards, one might think himself down 
among the high buildings of New York on a dark day. In the designing of 
guards, coil-springs should be avoided if possible, as they weaken and the 
guard becomes useless and is thrown aside. If interchangeable gears or 
parts are to be guarded, the guard should be made, where practicable, with a 
hinged door and hung in such a way as to insure its being kept shut instead 
of making a portable guard as the latter is frequently taken off and not 
replaced. 

The cooperation of the employee with the employer in promoting safe 
practices is a phase of the subject not to be overlooked. In order to promote 
interest in their own well-being, the employees should be made to feel that 
the rules for their conduct are not an especial whim of their employer, but 
are inaugurated for the sole purpose of protecting them from injuries and 
preventing the recurrence of accidents that have happened. They should be 
shown that their own conduct has a very large influence in their physical 
protection. 

In this respect there are two classes of factories: in the dirty factory, 
will be found grease-covered floors littered with dirt, papers, fruit-skins and 
refuse of all kinds; and the aisles choked with various kinds of material 
and boxes filled with parts all conveniently located so as to trip some unwary 
person. Near every machine, in fact almost everywhere, are to be seen 
splashes of tobacce juice notwithstanding the fact that cuspidors may have 
been provided. In the clean factory, one has the feeling of stepping into a 
drawing-room. All machines are free from dust and accumulations of oil, 
the floors give the appearance of having been freshly mopped, no accumula- 
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tions of waste material or refuse are to be seen, All aisles are clear of 
obstructions, everything is orderly and systematic. Even the employees 
seem to take pride in their own personal appearance. They have absorbed 
the good housekeeping method of the factory management. These employees 
have been so trained in their personal habits that they would no more think 
of spitting on the floor of their workroom than they would of doing the 
same thing in their parlor at home. 

It is almost needless to state to you who are doubtless familiar with sta- 
tistics covering the above illustration that the clean factory probably pro- 
vided with no more guards or safety devices than the dirty one shows a very 
much smaller percentage of accidents to say nothing of the better health of 
its employees. 

One very good scheme that has worked well in establishing interest in 
safeguards and safe practices among employees is the organization of the 
factory safety committee made up of employees. The average-sized factory 
may have its safety committee made up of the safety engineer who is chair- 
man and four employees. Two employees go out of office every three months 
and two others take their places. This provides for a term of six months. 

Recently we have heard much relative to the percentage of industrial 
injuries that are prevented by education, safeguards or safe practices. Many 
persons have attempted to give figures as to the percentage of injuries pre- 
vented by each method. There is danger in the theory advanced by some that 
education will prevent the larger number of injuries and there are others 
who claim that carelessness is responsible for most of the injuries. 

The Bureau of Inspection of the State Industrial Commission have had 
many years of experience and a great many difficult problems have been 
solved along the line of safeguarding and safe practices. After coming in 
contact with all classes of industry and their workers, this bureau is in a 
position to speak authoritatively along these lines. 

Far too little is known of the number of injuries caused by fatigue. We 
have found employers who have claimed that they have educated their 
employees in safe practices, and, therefore, do not need to provide safe- 
guards; nevertheless, the providing of proper education and the installing 
of safeguards and safe practices, are all interwoven and closely related. 

All these methods should be used by every factory owner in order to fully 
protect the employees from all hazards of the industry and thus bring about 
the elimination of all injuries which it is possible to prevent, by making use 
of the means of education, safeguarding and establishing safe practices. It 
is culpable to permit persons not familiar with the hazards existing in an 
industry to work therein, without being properly educated as to such hazards 
and the proper use of safeguards, and the establishing and maintaining of 
safe practices in the particular industry in which they are engaged. 

However inadequately the subject of Safeguards and Establishing Safe 
Practices has been treated in this discussion, the broad scope of the subject 
is such that only a brief outline ‘of the necessities and demands of the situ- 
ation has been given. The growth of this all-important question has been 
carried hand in hand with the progress of industry and as industry becomes 
more efficient so is safety more seriously considered. The most important 
points to be considered aside from the vital question of safety are those of 
willing cooperation in promoting such safety between employers and 
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employees and the initiative required by the employer in putting forth his 
own strength and moral support in the effort of all concerned to create the 
ereatest possible efficiency in the saving of life and limb, and protecting the 
health of employees. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I would suggest that you keep in mind your ques- 
tions on this paper and after we have heard the next one, we will determine 
whether we will have the discussion then on these papers or wait until we 
eonclude the other two. The next paper is “Factory Exits and Fire 
Hazards” and it will be read by Patrick Shea, Factory Inspector of Troy, 
New York. 


FACTORY EXITS AND FIRE HAZARDS 
By Patrick SHEA, Factory INSPECTOR, TROY 


Of the many duties and responsibilities devolving upon a factory inspector 
there are none more important or that demand more careful attention and 
consideration than those included within the scope of the above subject. In 
a recent decision by a Justice of the Supreme Court of this State in a case 
involving the constitutionality of the exit law, we find the following language 
used: 


** Section 79b of the Labor Law is the special object of attack herein. * * * 

‘‘Merely because it is a step in advance, section 79b of the Labor Law «annot 
be said to be plainly and palpably in violation of the Constitution. It is rather 
one of those amendments to the structure of the law now being made with increas- 
ing frequency by a Legislature which recognizes the trend of modern thought with 
respect to social justice. When the Legislature created the Factory Investigating 
Commission it sought light upon ‘ matters affecting the health and safety of cpera- 
tives as well as the security and best interests of the public.’ It seems obvious, 
particularly at this crucial time in the affairs of the nation that ‘the health and 
safety of operatives’ are identical with ‘the security and best interests of the 
public.’ Moreover, in its application to this.case the ‘safety of operatives’ neces- 
sarily includes the safety of any members of the community who have occasion to 
_ go into the building as well as of the factory operatives and other persons who 
are employed therein. 

“Until the occurrence of the Triangle Waist Company fire, in which the ‘ exit’ 
law may be said to have had its genesis, the Legislature had apparently given no 
thought to the grave dangers to human life that were lurking in factories, and the 
lesson taught by that lamentable disaster made quick disposition of any technical 
barrier which might be placed in the way of the lawmakers, on the ground of class 
legislation. Certainly the constitutional inhibition against class legislation cannot 
be deemed to relate to a particular class of people who are compelled to provide 
safeguards for the public. * * * 

“Bearing in mind the purpose of the Legislature in enacting the ‘exit’ law, 
the question of the reasonableness of the orders involved must be determined, not 
alone by standards of dollars and cents, but as well by the broader standard of 
humanity, in the light of its weaknesses and in the light of past experience, and 
catastrophes, as disclosed by the evidence in the case. 

“It cannot be too often emphasized that the law is primarily an ‘ exit’ statute 
rather than merely a fire statute. The clause ‘adequate and safe means of escape 
for the occupants in case of fire’ must be so construed as to give practical effect 
to the legislative intent which was to safeguard the lives of factory operatives. 
The words ‘in case of fire’ must be so interpreted as to include all danger from fire, 
and it is notorious that danger from fire includes panic. Panic may result from 
causes not confined to a factory building itself nor affected by its fireproof character. 
It may be caused by smoke alone, or by fire in a building adjoining or in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, or by a conflagration, or by hostile attack in time of war from 
land, sea, or air, or by earthquake, or even by a false alarm. * * * 
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“In questions involving the safety of the public, arguments based on loss and 
inconvenience to the individual are always of doubtful force. * * #* 

“A decline in real estate values is no reason for exempting a building from the 
expense necessary to make it safe from fire. * * . * 

“Moreover, the State can enact remedial laws only after it has demonstrated 
that there are evils to be remedied. Actual experience, even human sacrifice is 
often required, in order to arrest the attention of the public and shock it into a 
realization of the necessity for remedial laws. 

“Experience in the matter of fire danger shows that so-called fireproof struc- 
tures sometimes burn; that automatic fire alarms sometimes fail to alarm; that 
inside fire apparatus sometimes proves ineffective; that smoke from inflammable 
contents of fireproof buildings cause suffocation and death. * * * 

“The people of the State of New York are no longer satisfied with measures 
that are merely good in matters involving life and death. ‘They insist, within 
reasonable limits, upon the best measures of precaution that human and legis- 
lative foresight can devise, to the end that a recurrence of such tragedies as the 
Triangle Waist Company fire may in the future be prevented. 

“TI am of the opinion that the orders complained of are reasonable in their 
modified form and necessary to carry out the spirit of the law in this particular 
case. This determination, coupled with the conclusion that the law is constitu- 
tional, requires a judgment for the defendants, dismissing the complaint with 
costs.” 


In this decision the learned Justice takes cognizance of the fact taht it 
was the intention of the Legislature in adopting the present statute to make 
buildings used in industry safe for all occupants of such buildings, not only 
from direct danger from fire but also from the equally real danger of panic 
caused by fire either within or without the building in question and approved 
as reasonable the course pursued by the Industrial Commission in enforcing 
the law. 

In considering the subject before us I shall speak briefly upon the following: 

Fire prevention; Fire retardation; Emergency exit facilities. 


Frere PREVENTION. This simply calls for the employment of such means 
as the law requires and common sense dictates to prevent the starting of 
fires. 

The Labor Law requires that all inflammable waste and refuse be removed 
from the workroom floors twice daily; that such materials be placed in 
covered fireproof receptacles and removed from the building daily unless baled 
and stored in fireproof enclosures; that all gas jets or lights be properly 
enclosed by globes, wire cages or otherwise properly protected, and prohibits 
smoking in‘any part of the factory building except that in certain classes of 
factories smoking may be permitted in protected portions of the building 
upon written application to the Industrial Commission. 

Common sense dictates that not only these provisions of law should be 
observed but also that such extra precautions should be taken to prevent fire 
as the conditions in each factory warrant. In factories where pyroxylin 
plastic, such as xylonite, pyralin, celluloid, parkesine and kindred substances 
are used, raw materials should be kept in fireproof enclosures and only such 
quantities as are needed for present use should be brought into the factory 
building. Stocks of such material should be stored in a building apart from 
the factory. The finished product should be removed from the factory build- 
ing as soon as possible. Waste should be removed from floors at frequent 
intervals, placed in fireproof receptacles and, if possible, immersed in water. 
Cutting, grinding and working of such materials should be done under water. 
Rooms should be heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
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In factories where gasoline, benzine and kindred liquids of a volatile 
nature are used, stocks should be stored in underground tanks as far away 
from the factory building as is convenient, if possible, not less than thirty 
feet. Only such quantities as are necessary for present use should be kept 
in the factory. The room where they are used should be well ventilated, 
heated by steam and lighted by incandescent electric lights. Electric switches 
should never be placed in such rooms. 

In all factories where materials of an inflammable nature are used, work- 
men should be prohibited from carrying matches into the building unless 
absolutely necessary and then only safety matches should be permitted. 
But in those factories where such materials as those specified in the foregoing 
are used, matches of any kind should not be permitted and any excuse for 
bringing in matches should be eliminated. A good housekeeper’s motto is, 
“A place for everything and everything in its place.” It is also a good motto 
for a factory proprietor. Anything that must be done might as well be done 
properly. If waste must be removed from floors twice daily or oftener, some 
one should be assigned to the task. It is a common experience for inspectors 
who find floors littered with highly inflammable waste to be told that “ They 
have orders to remove it,” but when they inquire who has had orders they 
learn that no one in particular has been instructed to do the work. Waste 
should never be swept into a corner or under an unused bench or machine 
for the reason that these are the places where the fellow who steals a smoke 
is most likely to drop his match or cigarette butt and the presence of “ useless 
waste ” invites such action on his part. 

It should not be, but is very often, necessary to reissue orders for the 
removal from factory floors of inflammable waste and to provide covered 
fireproof receptacles for such waste. An inspector visited a plant this year 
in which covered cans had been provided last year by order of the Depart- 
ment. He found the waste in wooden barrels and the cans used for manu- 
facturing purposes. When he spoke to the man in charge about the matter 
the latter could not see the sense of putting waste in fireproof cans and pro- 
ceeding with the work of the factory creating more equally inflammable waste. 
He knew that the waste in the cans would not burn any more rapidly than 
that on the floor and in his opinion the only safe way to proceed was not to 
proceed at all but shut up shop. The inspector acknowledged that the waste 
on the floor was as inflammable as that in the barrels but explained that the 
purpose of the law was to reduce the fire hazard by leaving as little as pos- 
sible of the inflammable waste exposed to the flames in case a fire started. 

An ever-present source of danger is the “totally neglected ” unused room 
or corner of a factory. At first it is used for storing useless or worn out 
parts of machinery and gradually becomes the final resting place of every 
useless thing that comes to the hand of all connected with the plant. The 
existing disorder precludes the possibility of the place being swept out. Its 
remoteness makes it an ideal place for the surreptitious smoker and is used 
by him with consequent results. In one place an inspector found worn-out 
machinery and parts of machinery, some pulleys, three empty oil barrels and 
a couple of wooden cases full of odds and ends, pieces of oil-soaked wood, old 
paper, empty tobacco papers and worn-out oil cans all thrown in haphazard 
and covered with dust and lint of unknown age. It occurred to the inspector 
that a more satisfactory arrangement of the contents of the room would not 
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be possible if the intention were to start a fire. The superintendent, who was 
with the inspector, said he would clean, the place out if the inspector thought 
it necessary, but he did not, “ because no one ever goes in there.” 

All gas jets should be rigid. Swinging jets liable to come in contact with 
woodwork or combustible material should never be used. 

The law prohibiting smoking in factories should be strictly enforced. To 
be consistent while enforcing same, proprietors, superintendents and fore- 
men should set a good example. 


Fire RetarpAtion. This involves the employment of such means for 
retarding fire as experience has proved effective, including automatic sprink- 
lers, fire extinguishers, fire hose and the division of the building into floor 
areas by fire walls, all openings in which are protected by fire doors. 

The efficacy of automatic sprinklers depends upon their proper installation 
and maintenance and sufficient supply of water. Fire extinguishers in 
themselves are useless unless persons are trained when and how to use them. 
The same applies to fire hose with the additional consideration that a supply 
of water of sufficient pressure to reach all points intended to be covered by 
such hose and that hose be tested by actually running a stream of water 
through same at frequent intervals is necessary. Chemical extinguishers 
should be charged at least once in every six months and labelled with the 
date of recharging. 


EMERGENCY Exit Facriiries. In spite of all precautions, fires will start 
in factories and they will spread, sometimes very rapidly. It is, therefore, 
necessary that adequate exits of sufficient number should be provided to 
insure the safe escape in case of fire of all persons in the building irrespective 
of the nature of their work. 

In case of new buildings, the provisions of law are so complete that the 
inspector has only to see that the building is constructed in accordance with 
the law and that in the conduct of factories therein the rules for fire pre- 
vention are observed. 

The requirements for buildings erected before October 1, 1913, are so 
varied that they cannot be fully discussed in a brief paper such as this, so 
only such points as seem most important will be touched upon. 

The law requires at least two exits remote from each other from each 
floor in every building over two stories in height in which more than five 
persons are employed and in buildings over five stories in height, exit stairs 
must be enclosed in partitions of fire-resisting material extending from base- 
ment to three feet above the roof. : 

The Industrial Commission is empowered to and have adopted rules requir- 
ing such protection in the way of exits in buildings less than six stories in 
height as the conditions warrant, and vary according to height of building, 
fire prevention equipment and nature of the material stored or handled. 

While these rules are a more or less intricate and confusing problem for 
the inspector, the requirements for each building when once explained should 
be a simple matter for the owner or occupant, as they have to consider no 
other rule than that applying to their case. 

Of the several kinds of exits mentioned in the Labor Law, the best and 
most satisfactory type is the exterior, enclosed, fireproof stairway, commonly 
known as the Philadelphia or smokeproof tower, as it assures to the 
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employees a safe way to the ground unhindered by either fire or smoke, and 
in my opinion, at least one such stairway should be constructed in all new 
buildings over two stories in height. 

There are many old buildings with wooden stairs enclosed in fireproof 
towers that could easily be converted so that they would have the best 
features of the exterior fireproof stairway. This could be done by closing 
the doors leading to the stair towers and constructing outside balconies at 
each floor. 

In the order of preferment, the horizontal exit comes second. It may be 
either a non-combustible bridge leading to an adjoining building from each 
floor with fire doors at each end, or openings through a fire wall at each 
floor above ground through which employees can pass to an area outside that 
which is on fire and to which fire cannot communicate if proper protection 
is afforded. 

The law requires fire doors at both sides of. openings in a fire wall serving 
as a horizontal exit in order to insure the closing of the door at the side 
where the fire is before it can communicaté to the other side of the wall; 
also, because fusible links sometimes fail to melt when subjected to the heat 
at which they are supposed to melt and door fixtures catch so that doors 
will not close when the weight is released, but if there are two doors at the 
same opening the chances for failure are reduced to a minimum. 

Another reason for the door on each side of the wall is that in case of a 
serious fire, the combustion causes rapid expansion of air in a room, thus 
tending to force the fire door away from the wall if such door is located on 
the side of the wall away from the fire. 

Some of the cynical who are opposed to the two-door proposition’ say that 
three doors would make conditions still safer and the inspector will agree 
with them if they can devise a satisfactory way to place the third door. 

It should be remembered that the fire doors at a floor are not intended to 
protect the people on that floor only, but the people above or below. Our 
eynie will tell you that two doors at an opening in a fire wall creates a trap 
and asks how can a man get away from a fire with two doors closing by 
gravity between him and safety. Of course the answer is that every one has 
left the room where the fire started before the fire doors were closed by heat 
or flames and those doors were closed to prevent the flames from spreading 
so that the persons on the floors above or below can get to the protected zone 
before the fire reaches their floor. 

Where sliding fire doors are provided at horizontal exit openings they 
should be open at all times during working hours, because in case of fire 
they may not work easily, and even if they do, the person first to arrive 
there is likely to open the door only wide enough for himself to go through. 
He will rush on and leave door partly open. The result will be a crush, if 
not a panic. Sliding fire doors should be tested at least once a day to insure 
their being in working order. 

Next to the horizontal exit and third in the order of preferment is the 
inside, fireproof stairway which is reached from the floors through openings 
protected by self-closing fire doors. Inside stairways of combustible material 
enclosed in fireproof, or fire-resisting partitions protected by fire doors at all 
openings are not as good as fireproof stairs because of the fact that they 
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will be burned if flames reach them but are, however, a reasonably safe 
means of exit. 

The outside screened stairway properly constructed and protected by wired 
glass windows and fireproof doors is also a good means of exit. The objec- 
tion to it is its liability to become encrusted with ice or covered with snow 
in the winter season and to have such a condition exist at a time when it 
would be most needed in spite of all precautions. 

The other types of exits, unenclosed stairs and fire-escapes, are tolerated 
only because of some favorable condition in the building and are in no sense 
ideal exits. ; 

Fire-escapes, even of the older type, many of which are mere makeshifts, 
are still regarded by many factory proprietors and most owners of factory 
buildings as satisfactory means of exit in case of fire. Except those erected 
since 1913, there are not many of the better type with stairs 22 inches wide, 
at an angle of 45 degrees. The labor law, and industrial code, rule 4, 
permit the acceptance of fire-escapes with stairs 18 inches wide at an angle 
of 60 degrees as the second means of exit, but advantage should not be taken 
of those provisions except in cases where the occupancy is so low that there 
would be no risk in doing so. Occupancy is allowed at the rate of 14, or if 
building is sprinklered throughout, 28, persons for each unit of 18 inches 
of stairway serving as a required means of exit. We have but to consider 
the probable result in the event of a fire shutting off the stairway 36 inches 
wide or over and leaving the fire-escape as the only means of escape for the 
occupants who may number 100 persons on each floor, such fire-escape having 
a stairs 18 inches wide at an angle of 60 degrees with well holes of the same 
width and a suspended stairs at the bottom that may not drop readily 
because of rusty cables, chains, pulleys or connecting bolts, to conclude that 
a fire-escape is not an efficient exit and that employers who have at heart the 
safety of their employees will not resort to it even though the law permits. 

The law provides that continuous and unobstructed passageways at least 
36 inches in width leading directly to all exits should be maintained on every 
floor of a factory. In furnishing a factory or setting up machinery this very 
important provision of law should never be overlooked. 

The law further provides that no door leading into or out of any factory 
or any floor thereof shall be locked, bolted or fastened during working hours. 
The sliding bolt as a means of interior fastening is very dangerous as the 
barrel is liable to become dented or clinched, the bolt rusted or the knob 
knocked off, in either of which cases it would be impossible to open the door 
in an emergency. Hooks are liable to be bent so that it would be impossible 
to readily open them in case of need. Bars are dangerous because the 
brackets into which they are set are liable to be tightened by being struck 
by something in passing, in which case it would be impossible to remove 
them quickly. 

The law also provides that no door, window or other opening on any floor 
of a factory building shall be obstructed by stationary metal bars, grating or 
wire mesh. Such grating or mesh if applied shall be so constructed as to 
be readily removed from both sides in such a manner as to afford free and 
unobstructed use of such opening in case of need and shall be unlocked dur- 
ing working hours. These provisions should be strictly observed. . 

All means of exit should be properly lighted from a source that would not 
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- give out in case of fire in the building and in no case should any one be 
allowed to block the passageway leading to exits. All exits should be indi- 
cated by signs and, after dark, red lights. 

Everyone should know that the purpose of fire-resisting or fireproof 
enclosure of stairs is to provide a safe passage to the street for all persons 
who arrive at the stair enclosure. The openings at each floor to these stair 
enclosures are intended to let those on that floor through to the stairs. The 
fire doors at these openings are intended to close up the openings after the 
persons on that floor have passed out and make it safe for the people on the 
floors above who must pass that floor on their way out. 

The Department has decided to accept nothing in the future at openings 
in stair enclosures but self-closing fire doors which swing out without 
obstructing the passageway and these doors should be kept closed at all 
times except while persons are passing in or out. They should never be 
wedged or tied back. The same applies to fire doors leading to outside stairs 
and fire-escapes. 

There is among factory proprietors, superintendents and foremen, as well 
as employees, an amazing lack of knowledge relative to the provisions that 
have been and are being made for safe exit from factory buildings in case 
of fire. We find the proprietor or foreman who can’t see the sense of requir- 
ing fire doors at the cellar openings in the stair enclosures or fire walls 
“since nobody works down there.” We find employees blocking fire doors 
on their floor “in order to get a breath of air,” with the permission of the 
proprietor. In one case the millwright made nice boxes and screwed them 
to the door posts for the purpose of holding the self-closing weights of the 
fire doors and when the inspector ordered them removed he was fortunate 
to escape from the attack of several female employees who said they would 
not work a minute if the doors were closed, but the doors were closed and 
the employees are still at work. 

The fact cannot be too forcibly expressed that stairways, landings and 
hallways are what their names imply, “ ways” to enter or leave the build- 
ing, and not places to be used for storage or manufacturing and positively 
never for the purpose of storing materials or products of a combustible 
nature. 

Rule 3 of the industrial code prohibits the use of these points for such 
purposes. The reason for the rule should be, but is not, apparent to all and 
its provisions are frequently violated. For example: An inspector found 
a large quantity of lubricating oil and grease and a considerable quantity 
of gasoline stored in the cellar floor of a stair tower. Directly inside the 
door was a machine in which fires are not an uncommon occurrence. He 
called the attention of the proprietor to the danger of the situation and read 
for him rule 3. The proprietor thought the adoption of such a rule unwise 
and inconsistent, because, he said, “In one breath they tell us we must take 
all possible precautions to prevent fire and when we do that by keeping the 
most inflammable commodities in our factory in the safest place possible, in 
the next breath they promulgate rules prohibiting us from taking such pre- 
cautions.” The inspector replied, “ Yes, you should store this class of goods 
in some safe place but the stair hall is not the place for them. You have 
provided this stairway as a safe way out of the building in case of fire and 
have, or should have, instructed your employees to that effect, and then set 
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_a trap for them by planting at the bottom of the stairs a quantity of highly 
inflammable matter — ‘ Fuel for the flames.’”” The man had the objectionable 
material removed from the stair tower immediately, though reluctantly. 

Now that we have succeeded in establishing generally safe exit conditions 
in factories, I believe steps should be taken to make known to the employees 
what those provisions mean and what the Department is aiming at. The 
exit facilities should be explained to everyone in the building so that in case 
of fire they would know the most convenient way to safety. There are hun- 
dreds of employees in factories in this State who still have in mind only the 
obsolete and useless fire-escape and in case of fire would rush to it and ignore 
a perfectly safe horizontal exit close by. 

Although the law as amended does not require fire alarms and fire drills 
in factory buildings sprinklered throughout with at least two sources of 
water supply, provided occupancy does not exceed 50 per cent of the capacity 
of exits, the fire drills should not be discontinued in those factories where 
they were organized and should be organized in those factories that have 
never had them. Fire drills should never be permitted to descend to the 
level of farce. All employees should be forced to take them seriously. If 
properly organized and maintained, a fire drill is the best available means of 
acquainting employees with exit facilities, as well as preventing the possi- 
bility of panic in case of fire. Fire drills will demonstrate whether or not 
the exits are adequate for the number of employees and can be employed to 
amplify the structural provisions made for the retardation of fire. In all 
instances the persons in charge of the drill at each floor should see that the 
fire doors at horizontal exit openings and at openings to stairways are 
closed after everyone is out of the room. 

Finally, if a man finds himself on an upper floor of a building, having 
only one means of escape and that shut off by fire or smoke, or both, or if 
there be another way out of which he has no knowledge and he perishes, 
there is very little consolation for him in the knowledge that “ only one man 
worked on that floor.” His loss is total. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I think it might be advisable to read the other two 
papers, which are much shorter, and then we can devote the rest of the time 
to discussion of all the papers. We have now reached the point in the pro- 
gram which was really the beginning of the afternoon program, and there 
were to be two papers by two inspectors and then a general discussion. The 
general topic is ‘ Best Method of Establishing Proper Cooperation Between 
Employer, Employee and Inspector.” The discussion is to be led by Mr. 
John J. Hanlon, Factory Inspector of New York. 


BEST METHOD OF ESTABLISHING PROPER COOPERATION BETWEEN 
EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE AND INSPECTOR 


By Joun J. Hanton, Factory INSPEcToR, New York City 


Labor Laws are passed by our legislators and provision is made for their 
enforcement by the State Industrial Commission. This Commission in turn 
makes rules and regulations to govern the enforcement of these laws under 
various conditions and in various industries, but the real work of enforcing 
these laws and code rules in this State and their practical application in all 
cases is entrusted to a great extent to the inspectors of the Department. 
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Considering the nature of certain industries and conditions under which 
they are being conducted, the practical application of said laws in all cases 
is in no sense an easy task. 

After a careful study of the labor laws, rules and instructions, the 
inspector can go into the various establishments in his district and with the 
means at his disposal secure a compliance with these laws and rules for the 
time being, but if he ever hopes to bring about and maintain a high standard 
of safety and sanitation and a strict observance of the laws regulating the 
hours of labor for females and children and the day of rest for all employees, 
he must realize that cooperation is necessary, not only between his superiors 
and himself, but also between employer, employee and inspector. 

This being true, the inspector will find this question confronting him: 
“What is the best method of establishing proper cooperation between 
employer, employee and inspector?” No doubt there may be many theories 
as to just how this may be accomplished, all of them interesting in a way 
and perhaps volumes might be-written upon this subject and each theory 
debated pro and con, but in the end the inspector will find that he must 
solve this problem like many others while making the inspection of each 
establishment. 

The inspector must have the proper knowledge relative to the laws and 
rules, which it is his duty to enforce, and he should enter the establishment in 
a businesslike manner, for the first impression made by him may have great 
bearing upon the final judgment which will be passed upon his ability and 
personality by the employer and employee. 

The inspector’s duty is to enforce the law, in doing so he should be fair 
and use good judgment, he should always bear in mind that a cool head, 
keen power of observation and a clear and intelligent manner of expression 
are absolutely essential to the man who hopes to command the respect of 
those with whom he desires to establish cooperation and inculcate a spirit 
which will ultimately bring about the result for which he is striving. With- 
out respect there can be no confidence and without confidence there can be 
no cooperation. It is to the inspector’s advantage to do his utmost to create 
a favorable impression of himself with the employer and employee, for very 
often laws, and departments charged with the enforcement thereof, are judged 
mainly by the department’s representatives who come in contact with the 
people in general. The inspector is the only representative of the State 
Industrial Commission that the majority of employers and employees have 
ever seen. 

If the employer and employee are able to obtain correct information in 
regard to all labor laws affecting their factory from the inspector and if 
they find that he is able and willing to show them how they can comply 
with these laws in the most practical manner at the least cost, they generally 
begin to show interest, they will have confidence in the ability of the 
inspector and they are more apt to be guided by his opinions in the future. 
If at this time the inspector endeavors to impress upon them clearly the 
fact that maintenance of high standards of safety and sanitation and strict 
observance of the day of rest law and laws regulating the hours of labor 
of females and children, will eventually bring about a higher standard of 
efficiency in the factory than it would be possible to attain otherwise, he 
will find in many cases that they agree with him and in any event, the 
primary step has been taken toward securing cooperation. 
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The inspector should try to convince the employer that dangerous machinery 
left unguarded is detrimental to his interests as well as those of the employee, 
for this condition might result in an accident which would cause delay and 
a possible decrease in the amount of production of whatever article he is 
manufacturing. The inspector should point out the danger to the employer 
and employee and be able to show them how to overcome such danger, by 
safeguarding the machinery in a practical manner and then convince both 
employer and employee that the law compels the employer to safeguard 
machinery and forbids the employee or anyone else to remove the safeguards 
or operate machinery without them, or to make such safeguards ineffective. 

In the last analysis the inspector should make a supreme effort to have 
the employer and employee establish safe practices in the industry, for safe 
practices are just as important as safeguards, in fact one is. as 
necessary as the other in_ establishing and maintaining a _ high 
standard of safety. In fact, if the inspector can succeed in convincing 
the employer and employee that the purpose of the Labor Law is simply 
to provide reasonable and adequate protection for the health, lives and limbs 
of all persons who must earn their living by working in factories and to 
provide for their comfort to a certain extent while at work, and that the 
policy of the State Industrial Commission is to enforce these laws in a fair 
and impartial manner, with justice to all concerned, cooperation between 
employer, employee and inspector will be almost automatic. 

Cooperation in all instances cannot be accomplished, not even by the wisest 
or most efficient inspector, unless by some means we can change the attitude 
of some employers, their managers or superintendents. Every inspector can 
testify to this fact. In many instances their disregard for the law, of the 
health or safety of their employees is nothing short of criminal. The proof 
of this is demonstrated by the number of prosecutions the bureau of inspec- 
tion is compelled to institute, for bear in mind that in no instance is a prose- 
cution begun until those responsible for compliance with the orders issued 
have had ample notification and sufficient time to comply and thus cooperate 
with the department. 

Fortunately this class is small when it is known that there are 59,998 
factories in the State and in the last fiscal year the bureau of inspection 
secured compliance with 270,814 orders, finding it necessary to institute only 
1,210 prosecutions for failure to comply with orders for sanitation, accident 
prevention, etc. The large number of compliances and the relatively small 
number of prosecutions clearly demonstrate that the employers of New York 
State generally, to a large degree are cooperating with the inspection bureau. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: The next leader of the discussion is Inspector William 
Gorman of Buffalo. 


BEST METHOD OF ESTABLISHING PROPER COOPERATION BETWEEN 
EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE AND INSPECTOR 
By WILLIAM GORMAN, FActory INSPECTOR, BUFFALO 
Before reading my paper on “Best Methods of Cooperation,” I want to 


relate a story to illustrate to you what is not the best method of cooperation. 
There was a manufacturer in a certain state who had started a safety and 
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sanitation campaign in his factory, and one noon hour there were two Irish- 
men sitting in the corner —TI can tell this about the Irish because I am of 
Irish extraction— and one said to the other, “ What do you think about 
this sanitation stuff?” The other said, “I don’t think much of it. The 
next thing you know, they will have us spitting on our hands with eye 
droppers.” Now this isn’t the cooperation that we want. 

Modern industry with its speeded operations has introduced many elements 
of danger not formerly existing. The manufacturer with many matters 
before him cannot personally give all his attention to questions of mechani- 
cal safety, and until an industrial accident occurs among his employees, the 
subject is not brought forcefully to his attention. The workmen are the 
greatest sufferers from industrial injuries. This has led the legislative 
bodies to enact laws compelling the employer to carry the responsibility and 
pay some of the economic loss. 

Many accidents are caused by resistance to reasonable discipline. In acci- 
dents resulting from carelessness, recklessness, or disobedience, of course, the 
workmen are alone at fault. Again, injuries are due to ignorance. This 
type of injuries befall many of the unskilled workers who enter upon their 
industrial lives without a knowledge of the risks they are to encounter. 
Other accidents are due to the inherent risks of the industry which no fore- 
sight or care, on the part of the employer, can prevent. Many other acci- 
dents the employer is absolutely responsible for because he does not provide 
the necessary safe-guards, he fails to educate the ignorant workmen and 
makes no attempt to restrain the reckless or secure the cooperation of the 
well disposed employee. 

It is not sufficient to spend money in equipping a plant with safe-guards 
and seeing that they are kept in efficient condition; there should be developed 
a spirit of cooperation for the safety of the entire industry. The considera- 
tion of safety should become of as much importance as questions of produc- 
tion, selling and advertising, until it becomes a part of the establishment’s 
industrial policy. Until this policy is adopted, the employer will not have 
done all in his power to protect his employees and establish the spirit of 
cooperation. . 

Standardizing of safety devices would be of advantage to the employer. 
In one plant they may have a series of injuries which will bring to the 
employer’s attention the necessity of safeguarding certain machines and he 
becomes insistent on the protection of these points. Another plant may be 
immune from that particular class of injuries and the dangers seem less 
important. This causes a difference of opinion among employers, superintend- 
ents and foremen and as employees pass from shop to shop, their attitude 
toward any measure for accident prevention becomes indifferent. 

Sometimes the employee considers himself superior to the dangers which 
menace the ordinary person and his superiority in quickness and _ skill 
renders him immune from accident. This induces him to take risks, and 
his less skillful comrades follow his example and are injured. Manufacturers, 
when purchasing new machinery, should stipulate in the contract that the 
machine, when delivered, shall meet all the requirements of the Factory Law 
and afford protection to the operators or persons whose duties would bring 
them in contact with such machines, and, unless the machine is received 
in this condition, the buyer should reserve the right to return the machine 
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or make such changes as are necessary to make it safe and deduct the cost 
of such changes from the price of the machine. 

The offering of prizes to the employees for the best suggestions as to safe- 
guarding machinery and eliminating dangerous conditions and practices in 
order to have the employees feel that they are responsible for their own 
safety as well as the safety of their fellow workers, has proved most 
effective. 

The bureau of inspection contemplates having inspectors or representatives 
of the Industrial Commission give talks illustrated with moving pictures 
and lantern slides showing practical safeguards and safe practices for 
machines and processes in factories. This same plan can be used in con- 
nection with labor organization meetings. In enforcing the provisions of the 
law, the inspector deals principally with the employer. If steps are taken 
as here mentioned, the inspector would come in closer contact with the 
employee and aid in the educational work which is so necessary to prevent 
injuries and develop safe practices. 

Relative to reducing carelessness on the part of employees by instilling in 
the minds of the employees the habit of caution, the attitude of a super- 
intendent is reflected in the employees. It therefore comes about that the 
burden of instilling the safety habit rests entirely upon the department 
head. If the head of the plant is careless, the employees will be careless. 
If, however, he shows a desire to have working conditions safe and rules 
observed, and if he makes accident prevention one of the most important 
features of his department, the employees will observe the precautions 
which he found necessary and emulate his example relative to the prevention 
of injuries. / 

The inspector does not make the laws, although the criticism he receives 
from some employers would convey that thought. Proper cooperation there- 
fore, with the inspection force is necessary. The inspector should not feel 
that because he has been clothed with authority, that his judgment is the. 
last word. Diplomacy on his part is very necessary. If he cannot secure 
compliance with his orders, the law tells him the next step to take. This 
can all be done without unnecessary words on his part. The inspector should 
appreciate that it is impossible for the manufacturer to be familiar with 
all these laws, and it is his duty to point out to him wherein he does not 
comply. The inspection bureau’s rules require the inspector to give a clear 
explanation of orders issued by the inspector to someone in charge so that 
there will be no misunderstanding. This should be a great aid in promoting 
safety. 

It is often said that even if safety devices are provided, workmen will not 
make use of them. This is true to some extent. It is, therefore, necessary 
to fix the responsibility in the use of safety devices. The foreman is gen- 
erally the responsible head for the workers immediately under him, and he 
sees that the workmen are instructed in the use of machines. He, therefore, 
should be held responsible for plant discipline. A new man should be thor- 
oughly instructed when put on a job where there are hazards. No man 
should be placed at any work until the foreman has inspected the conditions 
and has satisfied himself that such work can be safely performed. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN GEeRNON: For fear that some of the persons here might want 
to leave before a very important part of the program is concluded, I desire 
to say that the quartet of the inspection force will render a few selections 
and I think it will be worth while to stay. We will also conclude this per- 
formance by everybody singing “America.” When the time comes, we will 
tell you where to find it in the book. 

I would just like to say before the discussion starts that you have heard 
these five papers read by the inspectors. Some of you did not hear Mr. 
McSherry’s paper, which reviewed the great amount of work which an 
inspector has to do every day. I don’t want anybody to go away with the 
idea that we picked out the best inspectors we had, because they simply are 
an example of the average inspector in the department. 

Is there anybody now who desires to discuss any of these papers or any 
subject that has been touched on, either the question of inspection regarding 
the machinery, the question of fire hazards, or the question of cooperation 
between employer, employee and the inspector? 


Mr. Mark Daty, Secretary, Associated Manufacturers and Merchants Asso- 
ciation, New York State: Well, I had it in mind to ask a lot of questions 
when your inspectors got through, but they have sort of taken the ground 
out from under my feet, as it were. I think that as representing the employ- 
ers of the State, I couldn’t have hired five better talkers for the employers 
than your five inspectors. | 

It seems to me that the facts they have brought out here—and I am 
taking up this little time just to get this in the record —show that the 
majority of employers in New York State, and the vast majority of employers, 
are entirely willing to cooperate in any way to further the safety and the 
health of their employees. Too often, in New York State particularly, have 
elements outside of the parties directly interested made capital of the few 
isolated instances where employers have willfully disregarded the law and 
accidents have resulted therefrom. 

It is unfair to industry as a whole to condemn the ninety-nine per cent 
for the misdeeds of the one per cent, and it particularly interested me to 
hear Mr. Hanlon’s figures in regard to the prosecutions. The orders of the 
inspection department which run into big money from the standpoint of the 
employer, are those orders which call for structural changes in the plant, 
and Mr. Hanlon said that your own records show that out of a total 59,998 
employers in the State, registered under your rules and amenable to the 
State law, there were just a few more than one thousand against whom 
prosecutions were brought for failure to comply with these orders for struc- 
tural alterations. 

It might be interesting in that connection to give the number of convic- 
tions which followed those prosecutions. I don’t mean that in any spirit 
of criticism, but I mean the proportion of convictions as compared to the 
number of prosecutions brought. 

I can vouch, too, as speaking for industry as a whole, for just what the 
Chairman has said as regards these five inspectors. I know the opinion 
and the attitude of the employers regarding the inspection force. I know 
that every employer in this State who is — well, to use the colloquialism — 
on to his job, greets an inspector in the first instance through motives of 
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policy and treats him well. That is ordinary good business, because it is 
within the power of the inspector to put orders on his plant which wiil com- 
pel him to spend a lot of money. 

But I have gone among the employers and, having an interest in it, have 
especially inquired as to what they: thought of the inspectors, and I have 
been able to get down to bedrock opinion without any fear of costing them 
anything, and I can say with the Chairman that taken in their entirety — 
well, this sounds a good deal like what this fellow called it yesterday, 
camouflage — but I can say that the inspectors as a class, from the stand- 
point of the employer, are really a highly intelligent, desirable class of 
citizens who are doing their duty in the only way that they can do it in com- 
pliance with the law; and I want to say this, that the majority of the 
employers do want to heartily cooperate with the inspectors and with their 
employees to the end of greater safety and better safeguards in the plant. 

It occurred to me, too, that it might be interesting if the Chairman, just 
as a sort of start and to prove the case, would call upon two or three 
inspectors, picked promiscuously, and ask them as to the number of employers 
that they find in their own work —and I intended to say this before you 
spoke to me (to Mr. Lynch)—who are willing to cooperate as contrasted 
with the number that are not willing to cooperate. 

I listened with a very great degree of interest to Mr. Shea’s paper on the 
matter of exits and occupancy. My personal opinion is—and of course, I 
am not a technically trained man and I am not presumed to know much 
about it, but from practical experience, it seems to me that the occupancy 
law in this State is subject to some criticism and that it should be amended 
very radically. I don’t mean by that that the occupancy should be increased 
or anything of that sort, but I mean that the occupancy requirements of 
New York State are predicated, in the first instance, on the wrong basis, 
that there should be a credit given in occupancy to the higher type of build- 
ing equipped with all the necessary exits and with all the safeguards, such as 
sprinkler equipment and things of that sort. There should be a greater 
credit given to such a building, a fireproof building, as contrasted with the 
old brick joisted or old frame factory structure. 

The trouble with the New York State law, as I look at it, is that all these 
requirements apply equally to all classes of factory buildings, that there is 
no more incentive for a man to put up a fireproof, sprinklered, all vertical 
openings and closed building than there would be to put up a cheap, flimsy 
frame structure. If that man were given certain advantages in the way of 
occupancy over the man who had the frame factory building, I think you 
would find that that would be an incentive to build more high-class buildings. 

This thought occurs to me, too, and I want to go back a minute to the 
inspectors, because this is the first chance I ever had to talk to so many 
inspectors at one time. I have heard it stated time and time again —TI 
don’t know whether this is apropos of this subject or not, but I am going 
to say it anyhow—that school teachers weren’t paid enough. I want to 
say the same thing about inspectors. It doesn’t seem possible to me — this 
is no “ bull’? — that the State of New York can expect to obtain the caliber 
of intelligent men required for inspectors by paying them the measly pittance 
that they get. It is a measly pittance. 

I don’t suppose that there are any of these men, after the experience they 
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have gained through the years, which has made them an asset to the State 
of New York, mind you, and which has increased their experience and made 
them of infinitely greater value from a productive standpoint, but that could 
earn more money through the experience that they have gotten. It seems 
to me that there ought to be some movement to give these men more money. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I would like to say, Mr. Daly, relative to the last 
subject — that is, the pay of the inspectors— that while you and I have 
disagreed on many occasions, I heartily agree with you now. I have tried 
to point out time and again that the service rendered by factory inspectors 
in this State is out of all proportion to the pay that they receive. 

The first question you raise as to the result of these prosecutions — that 
is a suggestion that we might have followed out. This morning, in opening 
the meeting, I took occasion to criticise a magistrate. I had intended this 
afternoon to make a suggestion to this Congress so that we can profit by it 
next year, and I think that we should have at least one session, either a 
morning or an afternoon session in which we would invite the magistrates of 
the State of New York, and we will give you the names of a few of them, 
if they will come, who are utterly disregarding their responsibility under 
this law. 

For those that were not here this morning, I might say that a magistrate 
in Rochester attempted to criticise the inspector for performing his duty 
where a boy was employed in a foundry illegally, and one of the owners of 
the concern was a member of the school commission in the City of Rochester. 
That is probably what prompted the magistrate to abuse the inspector. 

The inspectors get enough abuse in the factories; there is no reason why 
they should get it in court. Nobody criticises this inspection force more 
than I do. I am the official critic. We do it with the idea of uplifting the 
service. Criticism is a good thing. We can all profit by it, and if we have 
any faults we want to hear them today, because sometimes we are criticised 
and, when we tell our story, the criticism vanishes. 

But invariably when a magistrate attempts to abuse the inspector, it is 
for the purpose of covering up his own guilty conscience because he is trying 
to save somebody who has approached him, and then put the burden upon 
the inspector. 

There isn’t a case that we take into court that isn’t very carefully analyzed 
and thoroughly sifted, and the inspector can’t very well get into court unless 
he has got a fairly good case. He runs the gauntlet of his supervising 
inspector, of the counsel of the department, and I can assure you that unless 
he has got proper evidence and there is an indication of a clear violation of 
the law, he can’t get started in the direction of the court. We have far too 
many suspended sentences in the four thousand odd prosecutions that we 
have brought in the State of New York. These figures are all analyzed in 
my annual report and they are rather interesting. 

While the people of this State, both the manufacturers and the employees, 
have a perfect right to put a critical eye upon the inspection force of this 
department and compel them to do all of their duty by enforcing this law 
properly — and when I say properly, I do not mean that they are to ask 
the manufacturer to do anything unreasonable, but to do the right thing, 
do what the law calls for, and when the inspector does that and we are 
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compelled to take the man into court if he does not comply with the order, 
the magistrate has a duty to perform and the people who are working for 
a living should see that he performs it. 

Now, is there anyone else who desires to speak? 


Mr. ALEXANDER FREDERICKS, United Housesmiths and Bridgemen, Local 
No. 40, New York City: You said you like to hear criticism of the inspectors. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I am rather surprised that we didn’t hear anything 
from the building contractors. It is the most dangerous thing in the United 
States today, and it is very seldom that we see an inspector around the 
building. There are lots of hazards that could be provided against, and 
some safeguards are required that are not provided, such as covering of floors 
and one thing and another. 

It is nothing to safeguard a passerby in the street. It is nothing to safe- 
guard the people that are working underneath, such as bricklayers. One 
bricklayer here yesterday was talking about his brother being killed through 
carelessness. There is a whole lot of things like that that should be investi- 
gated for the welfare of the ironworker and others that are working under 
him. 

I would like to say, as long as I am in this meeting here, sent by the 
ironworkers for their welfare, that I would like to see the Commissioners 
take it up and instruct their inspectors to go after the employer, especially 
in New York city — there is where I have been doing most of my work for 
twenty-one years — and to have the bosses safeguard their employees as well 
as the rest of the people— that is, both the ones passing by and the ones 
working in the same building. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I would like to say for the benefit of the gentleman 
that nobody realizes the hazards in buildings under construction more than 
the inspectors of this department. Outside of the city of New York, we are 
responsible for conditions. Within the city of New York we are not respon- 
sible, since the enactment of what is known as the Ellenbogen bill. The 
responsibility is now placed upon the building department of New York city. 

The Industrial Commission realizes the hazards and are now making a code 
to correct the abuses that exist. I have contended, and always will contend, 
that it.is wasteful for inspectors in the building department of New York 
city or any other city to be visiting the buildings every day, as they are 
supposed to, and not look after the safety conditions of the buildings. To 
have any force doing that is wasteful. Up until the time that we lost 
authority over the New York buildings, we had as many inspectors as we 
felt we could reasonably spare to do that work, and they were doing fairly 
successful work. I have often hoped that somebody would devise some way 
of putting a picture of the industries of the State of New York before the 
people of New York. There are few people that have any conception of what 
the industries of this State are or what they mean. 

Our inspectors know of the factories in their own locality. Those of us 
who travel in all different directions in this State have a better vision of 
what the factories mean. It is an enormous proposition. You have heard 
the figures. We covered 60,000 different factories last year — within two 
of 60,000. We know all of the factories that are in New York State now, 
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something we never knew before. We have got them properly catalogued 
and listed and recorded. You know how many inspectors we have to cover 
them. That has always been the problem since the creation of the depart- 
ment. We read for you here that in 1886, they started off with two inspectors; 
and today they haven’t enough inspectors in the department of labor to 
properly enforce the day of rest law, to say nothing of doing all of the other 
things that you have heard related here today that an inspector must do. 

That doesn’t excuse any of us. The responsibility is on all of us as a 
people. If there are unsafe conditions in buildings, they should be remedied 
and they no doubt will be remedied, because the creation of the Compensation 
Law and the Industrial Commission brings this out as an awful picture. We 
have brought the inspectors to this meeting to give them a better vision of 
what the whole range of this work means, and the next suggestion that I 
would make is that we bring them all to New York city and let them see 
that endless procession of maimed and crippled, minus the dead that can’t 
get there, going through the process of showing the Commission their injuries 
and the need for proper compensation, and it will bring home to everybody 
that sees that a clear idea of their responsibility. 

If you could show that to the manufacturers of this State, they would 
have a far different conception, because thousands of times a year, manu- 
facturers say to our inspectors, “ Why, this is all nonsense. I never had an 
accident.” In the main, the man is telling the truth. The answer to that 
is that he is just that much nearer to one. 


Mr. Witson: There is one point I would like to bring out here for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the Labor Law, and that is the 
point of criticism. Several times in New York and other places where I have 
been going around, employees have come to me and criticised the inspectors 
and the labor department because they didn’t take the barrels off the street, 
in one particular instance. Another I have in mind is because they let a 
schoolhouse burn up. 

I think that a great percentage, or at least a small percentage, anyway, 
of the criticisms would be eliminated if the persons making them would find 
out first, “Has the inspector any authority in that particular line?” It 
seems that there is a great deal of criticism going on, blaming the inspectors 
and the Commission for things that they have no hand in whatever.. 

Another point is, when you see anything that is wrong, find out who is 
responsible for correcting it and make a complaint to them. If you are 
interested enough to criticise, follow it up and see that it is done, because it 
is a very easy matter to make an employee of the State or municipality 
enforce the law that he is hired to enforce. 


Mr. L. A. HAvens, Factory Inspector, New York City: I want to say 
something in relation to preventing the small accident, directing my remarks 
to the manufacturers and their representatives. The most damage is really 
done to the worker —that is, in the aggregate— who is slightly injured, 
injured so that he is incapacitated but not for a long enough period to receive 
compensation. ~The statistics which have been presented here, if you will 
recall them, show that there were approximately 60,000 factories inspected 
in the State of New York last year, and the figures on compensation show 
that during that same period there were approximately 58,000 compensated 
cases. 
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Now, if you will divide one into the other, it is apparent that the average 
number of compensated accidents in the factories of the State last year was 
less than one per factory, which, if you will think it over, is a wonderful 
record, for which the employers and the employees who have done their 
part, and the department, are entitled to the credit. 

But there were something like 300,000 accidents that were not compen- 
sated but resulted in a loss of time. That was paid for by the person who 
was injured. He is the man who suffered painfully and financially. The 
manufacturer naturally suffered in a certain loss of productive capacity in 
his establishment. 

Therefore, I want to appeal to the manufacturers who are here not to tell 
the inspectors, “ That is a small matter. Nobody could be seriously injured 
there. Why, that has been there for forty years and nobody ever got hurt 
on that. It is foolish to ask us to spend our money to guard that particular 
point.” We have gotten away from most of the really serious accidents; 
now let us stop the small ones, the ones that in the aggregate hurt. the most. 

I also want to invite your attention to this point, that of the accidents 
which are compensated, they occurred not alone in the factories. They 
occurred on street-cars, railroads, building construction, public works; all 
of the compensation that was paid or all of the compensated accidents in 
the hazardous industries, from the man who fell off a wagon in the street 
to the one who was kicked by a horse, are figured in that 58,000. If you 
extract or could extract from the figures the exact number of compensated 
cases where the injuries occurred within the factory, the record would be 
still more remarkable. But taking them altogether, if they all occurred in 
the factories, the average is less than one compensated case per factory 
per year. 

Again I appeal to you to cooperate with and assist the inspectors who come 
to your establishments, in doing away with these small and apparently 
unimportant accidents. 


Mr. S. J. Smiru, Factory Inspector, New York City: I want to answer 
Mr. Daly and at the same time, tell a little story of an actual fact, endorsing 
what Mr. Wilson said. Last month in New York city, there was a dough- 
mixer in a bakery on First Avenue near 72d Street, and one morning a report 
came in that a man had been killed by being caught in the machinery of 
that dough-mixer. 

Naturally I was interested, that being my district, so I went there to find 
out if I had in any way missed anything that was liable to cause this man’s 
death. I was satisfied that I had not. J might explain the operation of this 
dough-mixer to those who don’t know about it. This dough-mixer is a box 
inside of which are blades on a spindle, something on the plan of a lawn- 
mower, which rotates when the power is turned on. This box has a cover 
which is supposed to be on while the operation is going on. 

The employee attempted to scrape some of the dough off the sides of the 
mixer and opened the cover of the box, put his hand in, his hand was drawn 
in and cut off, the shock of it made him fall over, and he was killed. I 
investigated the accident and I tried to find out if there wasn’t some way to 
‘prevent a repetition of it. I spoke to the employer and he said, “ What can 
I do? I have guarded this machine in every possible manner. I can’t make 
this machine fool-proof.” 
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I investigated further and found out that the man could make that machine 
fool-proof. Ninety-nine per cent of the dough-mixers in the bakeries — this 
is only one specific instance of a special machine — are operated by an elec- 
tric motor. In another bakery not far away, this dough-mixer is operated 
by the same power, an electric motor, but is so arranged that the wires con- 
necting the switchboard of this motor are attached to the cover of this 
-machine, and it can not be operated while the lid of the box is open. It 
breaks the circuit and stops the machine on the inside. 

I went back to the other bakery and told him of my findings and he 
promised to investigate the matter and alter his machine and thereby save a 
life he might lose under ordinary circumstances. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I would like to say that the instance just related 
shows the limits of our power. We haven’t enough power to prevent all of 
the accidents. We can order a machine guarded and then there is a lot to 
how the fellow intends to guard it. Some machines have to be made fool- 
proof, and the nearer we can get them to that state, the better off we are. 


Mr. JoHN T. BuRKE, Ontario Government Inspector, Toronto: My attend- 
ance here has been most pleasant and profitable. I have listened to the many 
different ramifications in connection with the factory inspectors. I happen 
to be chief of the board of factory inspectors in the province of Ontario, and 
of course, you ladies and gentlemen know that we have a titanic struggle 
going on, which is the war on the other side. 

Last evening I was very much interested in the many questions that were 
brought up in connection with the employment of female labor on munition 
work. I thought possibly this might be an opportune time to tell you of our 
experience, because as you all know, we have been in the war now for three 
years — three years last August. You are starting out at the present time, 
and you may be interested in the experience of those who have passed through 
it. 

We have a much smaller population and it was a great drain upon our 
country and manufacturers. The government offered large profits to the 
manufacturers when they began to place munition orders with them. In 
fact, the profit on the contracts was enormous. The object was, of course, 
to get the manufacturers interested in munition manufacture. They had to 
come to this country to buy machinery in order to turn out fuses, shells, ete. 
At the same time, there was a draft made upon our man-power, which 
decreased very quickly and very rapidly the number of men, and there were 
two alternatives for us. One was to come over here and borrow some of your 
man-power, and the other was to put to work our females in Ontario. 

Our law regarding that situation is construed to read this way, that no 
female shall work in excess of sixty hours in one week or ten hours in any 
one day, with one hour for the noonday meal, and that the starting hour 
shall not begin before seven o’clock in the morning and she shall not work 
after six-thirty at night in the factory. 

Thus, you will see that the manufacturers who undertook to secure the 
employment of female help were tied up by the statutes. The Munitions 
Board had attached to their organization several very enthusiastic women, 
and I wish to say in connection with the enthusiasm of the women in our 
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country that it is almost beyond description. We had, as an inspection 
department for factories, in order to carefully administer the law, to set 
our judgment up against not only some of those ladies, but the manufacturers 
and almost everybody interested in the war. Nevertheless, we have been 
looking into the subject, having been associated with work of that kind, and 
it dawned upon us that if they undertook to employ females at night, the only 
way it could be done would be to secure a promise, so that our patriotism - 
could not be questioned, and we had our inspectors investigate every case to 
see that the line of manufacture for which these females were to be secured 
was not too heavy for them. 

After doing so, we issued a permit. That permit, of course, allowed them 
to work women ten hours at night. That is strictly against our views, but 
we thought, in view of the pressure, that we didn’t want to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the manufacture of munitions, although we felt that we should, of 
course, conserve those at home, because it is an established fact over our way 
that it takes about four employees to look after and furnish the necessaries 
for one soldier at the front. That being the case, you will find that you 
will have to, of course, conserve those at home as well as those abroad. 

Under those circumstances, we issued a permit which is good until can- 
celled and which stated that all women who were engaged in night work and 
special work of munition manufacture in the day time, too, should be over 
twenty-one years of age, physically strong for the work — figuring that the 
manufacturer would look after the mental end of it— and that if the quit- 
ting and starting hours were anywhere between ten o’clock at night and 
six o’clock in the morning, they should be properly escorted to and from 
their homes. In addition, we had lunch rooms provided; but let me tell you, 
these things had to come gradually—the lavatory accommodations like- 
wise, the washrooms the same, rest rooms the same, and matrons and welfare 
workers, but they all came, and came very gradually. In fact, I think I may 
say that there is not one of our munition factories that is not equipped with 
modern equipment at the present time. 

We afterwards kept tab on those ladies who went into the munition plants 
and our observation was this, that ladies up to about thirty years of age 
stood the strain of machinery and so on in the machine shop better than those 
of an older age. After further conferences and of course, agitating all the 
time for shorter hours, which we believed were essential in order to conserve 
their health, the Munitions Board, the manufacturers and many or nearly 
all of those women, became converts and we finally withdrew those night 
permits and issued a new permit which restricted employers from having 
those ladies and youths up to sixteen years of age on duty for a longer 
period than eight hours. We found that in that way they could run three 
shifts and keep the machinery operating almost continuously. 

Well, we continued those contracts. The first contracts carried the big 
profits. Of course, the manufacturers had the machinery, etc., and the 
government set the prices for the next contracts and they weren’t as profit- 
able as the first ones. Consequently, the manufacturers wanted to go back 
to the long hours, but we stood pat and said, “No. We will issue a permit 
if you will agree to conform to our arrangement.” I may say at the present 
moment, just before I left home, that all had conformed with the exception 
of one. He is still maintaining that if he operates the day shift ten hours, he 
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ought to be able to operate his night shift ten hours, and thereby rest his 
machinery four hours. 

However, this doesn’t apply only to munitions. We are manufacturing 
textiles of various kinds over there, and I may say that at the present 
moment, applications that are received in behalf of our own munitions depart- 
ment, the Allies, or your munitions department, are given, every one of 
them, the required and due consideration by us, but we never allowed our 
women before to work in factories after nine o’clock at night and that was 
only for thirty-six nights in the year, until the war began, but we are into 
it at the present time and of course, with our small population and the 
fact that we are making another draw of one hundred thousand single young 
men, it simply means that we have to go back again to recruiting from 
various sources the woman-power of our country. 

I may say, unless you have to have a supply over here, that our labor 
situation can be met. Nevertheless, it is problematic as to when this war 
may be over. I may say in connection with our soldier boys, there is not a 
home in our country that has not been affected by this war, but as I say to 
each soldier boy when he is leaving, I bid him good-bye with reluctance and 
say, “I hope it will not be long before you will come back.” 

As you ladies and gentlemen know, some of these soldiers are not coming 
back. Some are coming back as cripples. We have philanthropic organizations 
that are trying to secure employment for those returned and disabled soldiers. 
My own idea has always been this, that we ought to pay them an adequate 
pension. I don’t mean a dollar and ten cents a day, but I believe that our 
country is rich enough to do that, and if our government was to pay them 
an adequate pension, it would keep them independent of charity for the 
balance of their lives. If they felt disposed, they might secure employment 
of their own volition. 

It creates a dreadful shortage in man-power in our country, with a popu- 
lation of about eight million. We already have sent 443,000 men to the 
front, and another draw of one hundred thousand leaves us with only aged 
men, and of course, young boys. 

I might say in addition that some of these patriotic people have made 
application to the bureau to suspend the child labor law. We have had 
that application, too. In fact, there were some of our people over there 
who thought that we ought to suspend everything, but I said that the only 
way we could have our laws suspended would be by declaring martial law. 
“ But,” I said, “the military authorities haven’t taken the country over yet 
and as long as I am at the head of affairs I am going to see that our factory 
laws are enforced.” 

I want to say just a word to the union members. It is peculiar, how you 
feel when you get that war feeling. I happened to be in New York at a 
convention down there, and a great many of you probably heard a speaker 
in the Astor Hotel say that twenty-five thousand of your soldiers went down 
Fifth Avenue, there were about a million spectators, and they went home and 
reconciled themselves with the fact that they had seen the war. You will 
get a greater realization of the war. I regret to say it, but you will. We 
have on our streets, we have in our homes, the boys who have returned. 

You take the union members of the various organizations. They were 
enthusiastic, chuck-full of patriotism, almost forgot everything. I was told, 
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“You will have to suspend some of those laws.” I said, “I have no instruc- 
tions. I have no intention and I have no power to suspend those laws. 
Until the people of this country change the laws, I am going to administer 
the spirit of the law.” 

We have been very successful and I just thought that this might be an 
opportune time to bring our experience along that line to your notice. I 
thank you. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: We have heard from the manufacturers, we have 
heard from one of our associates in the Dominion of Canada and from a 
representative of organized labor. 


Mr. JAMES P. HOLLAND, President, New York State Federation of Labor: 
I want to state, Mr. Chairman, that I am very glad to be here this afternoon. 
The last three years, as a member of the Industrial Council, I have been 
hearing considerable complaint about the inefficient members of the inspection 
force of the labor department. I am proud to be here today to hear my 
good friend, Mark Daly, state that we have a most efficient body of inspectors 
and that there have been no complaints coming from the manufacturers as 
to the inefficiency of that department. 

A few months ago before the Industrial Commission, one of the manu- 
facturers claimed—am I waking him?—that an inspector went into one 
of his factories and issued orders that were nonsensical and that in no manner 
could be carried out. It was in regard to safeguarding a certain machine, 
and when he asked the inspector in what way it could be guarded, the 
inspector couldn’t tell him. 

When the question came up, then, before the Council of inviting the super- 
visors to this Congress, the manufacturers and the labor members on that 
Council thought it would be wise to have the inspectors here and if there 
was any criticism from. the manufacturers or employers, this was a very 
good place to have it. As I said before, 1 am very glad there is no com- 
plaint against the inspectors in regard to their efficiency, that they have 
proven by their papers here today that they are a most efficient body of men. 

My friend Daly also states that they are not adequately paid, and I fully 
agree with him, but I doubt whether there can be any increase in pay for 
the inspectors this year. I believe the budget has been made up. I am going 
to make a suggestion to my good friend Daly, that if I am alive, or if the 
organization that I represent is alive, when the next budget is made up, I 
will accompany Mr. Daly before the budget committee of the.Governor and 
ask them that the supervisors and in fact, the entire force under the labor 
and compensation department, get better wages than they are getting at 
this time. 

There is one law, Mr. Chairman, that I want to mention, and I believe it 
was touched on by my friend, Mr. Hanlon. That is the Day of Rest Law. I 
believe that that law should be taken up more fully by the Commission and 
by the Industrial Council. JI don’t believe that one manufacturer should 
have exemption and another manufacturer should be made to observe it. 
Any man or woman who works seven days a week, 365 days a year, doesn’t 
know his or her own family, and I believe that a man should at least be 
acquainted with his own family. Seven days a week is too long for a horse 
to work, and no manufacturer will allow his machinery to work seven days 
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a week, because that machine is shut down for the machinist or for the 
repairman to go over and see that it is all right for the coming week. You 
take a man who has a dray horse, and he doesn’t work it seven days a week. 
That horse is going to rest one or two days a week if he is pulling a heavy 
load; but the human horse has got to work seven days a week. 

I believe in organization, whether it is in labor or any other place, and 
I will say now to the inspectors that if they haven’t got an organization, they 
should have one, whether they belong to a fraternal organization or not. 
While I might criticise their supervisors or criticise the Commission, the 
Commission can not increase the pay unless it is put in the budget, and you 
have to get to the Governor or the people who make up that budget or tc 
the Commission before their budget goes in, to see that the men and women 
‘ whom we expect to go out and do the work of the State of New York get 
at least as good wages as the men and women who are working in private 
industries. 

Our laws are not properly on the statute books. One can get away with 
a certain part of the law in one certain part of the State, and in other 
certain parts of the State they can’t. My friend from the ironworkers said 
that the inspectors weren’t doing their duty in New York. If he knew the 
law he would know that the labor department has got nothing to do with 
the building construction in the city of New York. That has been taken 
away, and by the fault of the men and women who belong to the different 
organizations. When the Ellenbogen bill was before the House, there weren’t 
three people appearing in opposition to that bill, and when the Day of Rest 
Law was put on the statute books, only two people, one in opposition and 
one in favor, appeared before the committee. They said that it wasn’t possi- 
ble, but they have seen since that it has been possible. 

Another law that I hope to see enforced before long, a universal law, is 
that no man or woman shall be allowed to work more than eight hours on 
any one calendar day, and no longer than six days a week. 


Mr. Mark DaAty: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to say that my 
good friend, Jim Holland, is entirely within his rights when he asks me to 
go with him to boost somebody’s pay, and I will be glad to do it. 


Mr. Hottanp: Thank you, Mark. Ill be with you. 


Mr. DAty: There is just one more word, and again a word of caution, in 
connection with Mr. Holland’s speech. I know, and, of course, he knows that 
when he refers to the employers who are working their men seven days a 
week and all that sort of business, he refers to a very, very, infinitesimal 
minority. That is true, isn’t it? 


Mr. HoLttanp: Go ahead until you get through, then I will answer you. 


Mr. Daty: It seems to me that there, too, is a matter for the very serious 
consideration not only of this Congress, but for the State at large. There 
is a wide difference of opinion in the matter of the hours of labor. Most of 
the scientific discussions in relation to the hours of labor are based, as I 
understand it, almost entirely upon the productive capacity per hour of a 
man working with his hands. There is a great difference between that and 
the productive capacity per hour of a machine which is built to do a certain 
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particular work. There is, too, a vast difference between the fatigue, mental 
and physical, of the person doing work with his hands and the person 
attending a machine, and that difference is entirely in favor of the person 
working with his hands. We all appreciate that the ordinary feeding of 
a machine eventually will tend to make an automaton, if you will, of the 
person operating the machine; yet at the same time the physical and mental 
strain on that worker is nothing in comparison to the skilled worker who 
is a craftsman, whose work is the actual product of his hands and brain. 
In this connection, I don’t know of any better illustration of this particu- 
lar thing, this particular matter of which I speak, than an incident that — 
Commissioner Lynch spoke of out of his own experience, when, as a printer, 
a type-setter, working on a machine, he has been so fatigued that he has 
set several thousand ems of type-— reasonably correct, I hope — without any 
idea of the matter which he had just put into type. Is that true, 
Commisioner ? , 


COMMISSIONER LYNCH: Yes. 


Mr. DaAty: These are all things which must be taken into consideration 
in touching upon the matter of hours of labor and the duration of a man’s 
weekly work. 7 

Mr. Holland says that an employer should give the same consideration to 
his employees that he gives to his machinery. Of course, we all know that 
he ought to give more consideration, because, after all, in the assembling of 
a manufacturing institution particularly, the most valued and highly prized 
piece of machinery in the plant is the man himself, the employee, if you want 
to put it on that basis. 

Of course, I hold entirely that there is more soul and sentiment in business 
than is ordinarily ascribed to business. I think that the employer today, 
even with the tremendous expansion of his interests and the getting away 
from what Mr. Chase spoke of Monday, the intimate knowledge of each 
other, the friendly spirit that existed years ago between employer and 
employee — I think that that spirit hasn’t disappeared because of any desire 
on the part of the employer or the employee to do away with it, but only 
because of the tremendous expansion of business and because of the hun- 
dreds of added details in the executive management of a business, the 
employer hasn’t the opportunity, hasn’t the time to go out into the shop and 
do business in the same old way. 

Business methods, of course, have been modernized. The profits arising 
from the management of a plant are entirely dependent upon the efficiency of 
that management, and that tends to draw the employer away from the 
employee. 

But to get back to the machine proposition for a minute: There are 
certain processes where the machinery necessarily runs seven days a week. 
There isn’t any doubt about that. Now, I am not saying anything as to how 
that machinery should be manned, but I am saying that there are processes 
where the machinery must run seven days a week if a continuous process 
is to be maintained, if there is to be a product at all from that plant, and 
Mr. Holland and you gentlemen know the processes to which I refer — the 
blast foundries and things of that sort. 
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So I say after all, when it comes down to the last analysis, the considera- 
tion of the hours of labor, I was particularly interested in what the gentle- 
man from Ontario said; the last word in the consideration of this tremen- 
dous question— and that is what it is, a tremendous question—is that 
both sides, both parties in interest and we will presume that there are 
only two parties in interest; I think there are three, because I believe the 
public is just as interested as the employer and the employee, but we will 
say that there are only two parties interested, the employer and the employee 
—when they approach the consideration of this problem, must be prepared 
to eliminate individual selfishness. That is nothing more or less than a 
matter of cooperation, just exactly what the topic of this afternoon’s dis- 
cussion is—the cooperation of the employer and the employee for safety, 
and that might be carried out just a step further, with the employer and 
the employee cooperating for the better understanding, the better adjust- 
ment, of these questions because of the tremendous pressure that is now 
upon industry to provide the necessities to carry on this war. 


Mr. HoLLtaAnp: I wanted to ask Mr. Daly something, but he practically 
answered my question, that a very small minority are asking for exemption 
from the Day of Rest Law, and he did quote the trades that should not be 
exempted, especially the men working in the blast furnaces. Even any person 
who never worked in a blast furnace but just passed it by, knows from 
observation that it is a crime to ask a man to work seven days a week in 
and around excessive heat like that of a blast furnace. 

Quite a lot of exemptions have been made for men working in boiler 
rooms and in engine rooms and I know from practical experience, both on 
land and on sea, that there is no man living who can work seven days a 
week in some of the engine rooms and boiler rooms at eighty and ninety 
feet underneath the ground, especially in the city of New York. 

This is not a personal controversy between Mr. Daly and me. We get 
along very well together and I hope that we will be able to get along better, 
but I just wanted to bring the matter before the Congress that I didn’t 
think it was fair for the small minority of employers to try to evade section 
8-a of the Labor Law, whereby a man or woman who has to work seven 
days a week must have one period of twenty-four hours every week. I believe 
it is a fair law and a just law. 

Also, I hope that in the very near future, and I hope it may be passed 
by this coming Legislature, our Compensation Law, instead of applying only 
to hazardous trades, will take in every person, irrespective of where he is 
working, because I believe they are justly entitled to come under that law. 
I don’t think it should be made for any one special class, but that we should 
all come under it and observe it at the same time. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: Permit me to say that nobody that is sane will argue 
that an automatic machine or a semi-automatic machine will do as much 
work in eight hours as it will in nine or ten, but it has been clearly demon- 
strated upon investigation that an employee working that same machine 
eight hours a day, running over a period of time, will produce more work 
than if he worked nine or ten hours. That has been proven time and again. 

We have this feature of industry in this State. Probably I am fortunate 
in being able to go back twenty years and see a vision of the past, and I 
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have some vision of the future, and I have great hopes of the coming period. 
Industry in this State today is so far ahead of what it was twenty years 
ago that sometimes we look back into the past as though we didn’t see 
right. 

Manufacturers are beginning to realize that with the speeded up operations 
which we have today, that were never dreamed of in years gone by, something 
must be done to preserve the health of these operators. I believe that there 
are lots of accidents happening in these states —it is hard to prove them — 
that happen for just the same reason that Mr. Daly gave in describing 
Commissioner Lynch setting type without knowing the matter that he was 
setting. We have thousands upon thousands of operators who do an opera- 
tion every day and keep time with a high-speed automatic machine, and their 
mental power is not working. Their hands are. There are some times when 
their minds and their- hands don’t work together, and they go to the emer- 
gency room. . 

There is a lot to that. There is a lot to fatigue. We have operations in 
this State that I think the manufacturer, with a great deal of profit to him- 
self, should change off on, say after three hours or four hours, or maybe 
permitting that person to work at that operation all morning and putting 
him on some other operation in the afternoon. Of course, I know the answer 
to that. That is a hard detail to organize in shop management, there isn’t 
any question about that, but there are big opportunities there. 

We can go into factories in this State, and it is fair to assume that if we 
took any person in this room and put him in that same atmosphere, he 
wouldn’t last a week because of the speed and the roar of the machinery, 
which never ceases while the operator is there, not even during the lunch 
hour. Then think that that operator does that nine or ten hours a day and 
does it every day in the week and every week in the year, and you can 
imagine what that means. 

Manufacturers are beginning to realize that the health of their employees 
means considerable, particularly where there is automatic or semi-automatic 
machinery. This is a problem that we could well take up in a future Con- 
gress. It was unfortunate that: many of the employers started physical 
examinations of their employees at just about the time that the Compensation 
Law was put into effect. Naturally, there was great opposition to it. The 
employee felt that he was being examined as to his physical defects and 
would be blacklisted from past experiences. In many instances they had 
gone up against that in other lines and they were fearful that the record 
of their physical condition was going to be chalked up against them for the 
rest of their lives. 

However, if it were possible to institute in industry a periodical physical - 
examination of all employees, we would have a much stronger nation; we 
would have much healthier people and there would be greater production in 
this country. 

Now, we must overcome the prejudice of the employees against physical 
examination. When you can satisfy the employees that they are not being 
examined in order to chalk up a never disappearing record of their physical 
defects, then probably they will be perfectly willing to be examined physi- 
cally. That is a big problem and it is a problem that is bound to come, I 
presume, in time. 
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Mr. 8. S. Lanpon, Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester: I wanted to 
find out if some of the gentlemen here could tell me their experience with 
hardening concrete floor or cement floor. Does it make them dangerous and 
slippery, or can the man get a good hold on the cement floor, after it has 
been treated, in pushing trucks and things of that nature? 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: At the last Congress we had that subject touched 
upon. It is another thing that manufacturers could do with profit. If you 
ever worked on a live floor, as any woodworker would call it, which is a 
wooden floor, and then worked on a cement floor, you could readily realize 
what it means. I sometimes think that if I were running a big industry, 
at every machine where an operator had a practically fixed position, there 
would be a wooden floor inserted in the cement floor at the level of the floor. 

You have heard a great deal about the fixed posts in New York city. We 
have a great deal of that all over the country now. These traffic men are 
fixed at a certain position. They can move a little, but not very much. You 
can start any person out and let him walk five miles, and it won’t tire him 
nearly so much as to stand in one spot just as long as it takes him to walk 
the five miles. 

We know that cement floors have produced a lot of accidents. People 
have slipped. It is a big problem, of course, in many industries as to what 
kind of floors will last the best. There is lots of room there for development; 
but a dead floor is an awful thing for any employee to have to work on all 
day long. 

We have the proposition of a seat, if I might go a little further, the 
prejudice of the employer against permitting an operator to sit at an opera- 
tion that an employee can sit at, and with some of these semi-automatic 
machines we are developing a loti of operations that people stand at, and 
that will be another problem if women are put on these machines. The 
operator might be able to sit at this work, for a period at least, but there 
seems to be great opposition to employees being seated. 

A good deal depends upon the cement floor and the kind of process. That 
has something to do with it. Cement floors are absolutely necessary in some 
processes. Some of them are wet, and a good many people slip. I don’t 
know whether I have answered the gentleman’s question. Perhaps there is 
some manufacturer here who has had some actual experience and can tell you 
more. 


Mr. Rosert 8. Evperty, National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York City: Before I say anything, there is a lady back there who has 
been trying to get your eye for the last ten minutes. Maybe I have a better 
eye for them than you have. After she gets through, I would like to say 
a word. 


Mrs. Carrie P. Houser, Mercantile Inspector, New York City: I simply 
wanted to follow Mr. Holland’s thought that I also was proud and happy to 
have had the privilege of attending this Congress, and I feel that I express 
the sentiments of others when I say that I think it was the best possible 
means that the State or the Commission could adopt to increase the effi- 
ciency of the inspection force. 

During this Congress many of us have seen for the first time the faces 
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and heard for the first time the voices of our Commissioners, and we feel 
that we have not only obtained from this Congress much valuable informa- 
tion, but we have received from them and from the other able speakers who 
have addressed us, an inspiration that will help us when we go back to 
strive together to lift the work of this department to a height of aspiration, 
a breadth of purpose and a plane of action, far higher than we left it. 


Mr. ELBERTY: There is a new Russian word being used lately. It is called 
“bull-shovey.” I don’t come under that head. I have heard some of the 
factory inspectors here, and it has been my job since 1914 to become 
acquainted with the factory inspection game. I know a good bit about New 
York State. I have been in a good many of the factories and I handled for 
two years, fifty factory inspectors of the New York State Rating Board. 
If there had been any criticism of the New York State factory inspectors, 
I would have heard it, beyond a doubt. Our men, in the last year I was con- 
nected with the New York State Rating Board, made 27,000 inspections. 
They were in 27,000 factories. I didn’t hear a single solitary word in all 
that time against the New York State factory inspectors. I didn’t hear 
the slightest suggestion of the vile word “ graft.” 

Now, this is the honest, straight goods, and I have to say it. I have to 
be honest about it: I never heard it. Of course, once in a while in the 
factories we would hear a criticism of maybe some of our standards. The 
state man would say it wasn’t necessary for us to guard that machine in 
that particular way, and the state man was absolutely right. It wasn’t 
necessary, but under our standards we could not give a credit or a rate 
reduction unless it was guarded in a certain manner. Yet, the man was 
entitled to his own opinion and he had given what he thought was an ade- 
quate guarding, and in many cases it was enough for that particular machine 
in that particular place. 

I want to say for their benefit on the salary question that the price of 
men is going up—real men— and there are no men more worthy of good 
pay than the men who are trying to preserve the lives and limbs of the 
working men. Every one of your factory inspectors, as is every one of mine, 
and I have them in eighteen different states, is a practical man. The men 
who are in this game are men who are in it not so much because of the 
salary they receive but because they love it. There is something about it 
that grips you ’way down deep in your heart, and if there is any man in the 
United States that can go home at night and sleep, proud of his job, it is a 
factory inspector or a safety engineer. 

And the price is going up. There never was such a demand for men with 
that knowledge as there is to-day. They want them everywhere. The 
arsenals and the navy-yards had to cry for men. They had to take some of 
mine, they had to take some from other places. I have lost, out of fifty- 
eight males, thirty-two in the last year. All of them have gone into safety 
engineering work in the navy-yards or in the army. That is the kind of 
stuff they are built of. 

I want to tell you, if you want to hold your inspectors you have got to 
pay them or they will get it somewhere else. I don’t call the men that I 
heard read papers here factory inspectors. It is a bigger name than that, 
they are safety engineers, and they ought to get more money. If they can’t 
get it from the State, I can tell them where they can get it. 
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CHAIRMAN GERNON: I want to confirm what Mr. Elberty says. I think 
I could tell them myself, but I am afraid to; we need them. 


Dr. Roos, Division of Hygiene, State Industrial Commission: I was glad 
to hear you say something about the physical examinations of workers in 
this State. Up to the present time there has never been an accurate statis- 
tical table by which one could put his finger on what the actual cause of 
death was among the working people of this country. You heard Dr. Fiske 
talk yesterday about the death rate being increased by the use of alcohol. 
If a system is installed throughout this State, with the help of the employer 
and the help of the labor unions, by which an accurate physical record can 
be kept of workers in industry, and then by comparison with death tables, 
finding the cause of death of these workers, perhaps we will know in a few 
years whether or not overwork, over-fatigue and pushing a man to the limit 
will cause him to die at a younger age than the man who is not pushed to 
his utmost limit. 

In some of the industries which it has been my privilege to investigate, 
together with the other physicians of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
where the hazard was of an industrial poison, that was conclusively proven. 
In many instances a diagnosis of poisoning was made and the death certifi- 
cate finally came to us from the records of the health department throughout 
the State of New York. A short time ago in an investigation by the United 
States Health Service in the City of Fall River, it was shown that a very 
large percentage of the population of Fall River that had been occupied in 
the textile mills of that city had died from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

In this State, because of the lack of records, we have not yet been able to 
pin down to any definite conclusive fact as to whether or not the textile 
workers of the State were dying to a larger degree from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis than people in other walks of life, but it is my idea and I believe it is 
the idea of men who are working in this part of the profession, that those 
men who are concerned daily as industrial physicians will be able to tell 
shortly, if the cooperation of the State and the cooperation of the employee 
and of the employer is given, as to whether or not the life of the employee 
is shortened. 

Recently an investigation was made in New York City where at the begin- 
ning of the investigation, the physical examination of the workers was gone 
into fairly thoroughly, and after the investigation had been almost com- 
pleted there was a spirit of antagonism which developed among the workers 
because of the fact that they had an idea that perhaps the records of our 
physical findings might in some way get into the hands of those who were 
employing them. 

Of course, to those who are unacquainted with the situation as it exists 
in examining workers throughout the State, they might readily believe that 
such a thing was possible and that if a diseased worker was found among 
the forces in a man’s shop, perhaps he might elicit from us the information 
which would lead to his discharge. I can safely say that such is not the 
case, and I hope that Mr. Holland, as the representative of labor in this 
convention, as the President of the State Federation of Labor, will go back 
to the unions of this State and try to impress upon them that the physical 
examination of the workers as conducted by the Division of Industrial 
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Hygiene of the State Labor Department is conducted with a view not of 
pinning upon them a record of the health of the workers, but to find out 
from them by an accurate survey and by definite diagnosis, whether or not 
the industry in which they are working is a hazardous one, whether or not 
the: hours in which they are working are too long, and whether or not the 
conditions under which they are employed, as furnished by the employer, 
are safe and sanitary and are conducive to their health and well-being. 


Mr. EMANUEL KOVELESKIE, International Molders Union, Local No. 11, 
Rochester: As one of the members of the State Federation, in the absence 
of Mr. Holland at the present time, I will ask the gentleman if that is sent 
out from the Labor Department, the proposition that he has just asked us 
to submit to our people? 


Dr. Roos: Well, it comes not as an official matter, but I feel that as this 
Division was organized — the Division of Industrial Hygiene — for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the dangers of industry, a force such as the Federa- 
tion of Labor back of this Division would help to increase its efficiency 
greatly, because of the fact that knowing that the Federation is back of us, 
it would have a certain force, and with that force behind us our work would 
be made much easier and our findings would be made much easier, because 
of the fact that we would not run up against any antagonism which we find 
in some instances. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: I think that what Dr. Roos has in mind is that even 
in our physical examinations in surveys of industries to find out what effect 
the industry has upon the health of the operator, we have found cpposition 
of the employee to the examination by our doctors, feeling that that informa- 
tion might go broadcast to the employer or somebody else. 


Mr. KOVELESKIE: In answer to that, permit me to say to the doctor 
that if he will present that to us at our council meeting next Wednesday in 
Albany, I will promise him the cooperation of the State Federation. 


Mr. A. A. Levin, Factory Inspector, New York City: Speaking of criti- 
cism, I am going to ask you to criticise me if possible. There is a certain 
element of manufacturers in this State who, when you enter their place of 
business and issue some orders, say, “ Why, you inspectors and your depart- 
ment are driving us out of this State.” I think it would be well for the 
good manufacturers of the State and for the State in itself to appropriate 
a sum of money and help them to move out of the State. 

I think that would be a good way of getting cooperation. I will also 
criticise our law in this respect. I inspected or rather, I went on a night 
visit to a large factory in the City of New York on a complaint that night 
work was being performed there. I went to the building, which is a very 
large building employing about 700 people, and found them working behind 
locked doors. I could not get into the building, but they found out later 
that I was there and they rang the bells of the building and had the 
employees leave the building. 

I was stationed at the locked door and I saw the man open the door with 
a key, and I counted 640 people leaving that door. Prosecution was com- 
menced. The man brought a very intelligent architect, a capable man, a 
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man who constructed that building— and in justice to the building I may 
say that that building is twenty years ahead of its time. He also brought 
an attorney who I am sure will not come to court unless he receives at least 
two hundred dollars a day, trying to show that those gates in front of the 
door were not locked, that it was not a locked door, that the side driveway 
doors were not locked doors and that by a mere pressure of that iron gate 
with a lock on it, it could easily be pushed aside. 

What happened? The law says that no door shall be locked, fastened or 
bolted during working hours, and the fine for that is from twenty to 
fifty dollars for the first offense. The man was fined fifty dollars. 

Don’t you think that for cases like locked doors, there should be a heavier 
fine than a mere twenty to fifty-dollar fine? The judge, in fining the man 
fifty dollars, told him, “ Don’t you think you ought to go home to-night and 
thank God that you are not like the man over in Brooklyn who received two 
and one-half years in Sing Sing at the time of that Diamond Candy fire for 
having one door locked? ” 

Then there is another thing that comes up. I found on one occasion 
where they were working at night that the man had some women working 
over-time. When he was brought to court, he made the excuse that one day 
during the week was Thanksgiving and he allowed his people to take that 
day off and he made them work only one hour overtime in order to make up 
for that day. He had an attorney there and the attorney thought it was a 
very wise thing to explain it to the judge and he gave him that story about 
making them work only an hour overtime and that they had Thanksgiving 
off. 

Judge Russell of the Special Sessions said to him, “ What, you deducted 
the day’s pay of one dollar ’” — the girls were earning six dollars a week — 
“and then made them work over-time to make up for Thanksgiving Day! 
What would you do with the Fourth of July? Would you deduct a day’s 
pay there, too? Why, the lke of you makes anarchists! Instead of deduct- 
ing a day’s pay, give them their dollar and give them an American flag 
besides, so that they may be proud of the country, proud of the State that 
they are working in.” 

That was well taken, I think; and in justice to the manufacturers of the 
State of New York I would say that from my little experience when making 
inspections, I find them beginning to see the point that it pays in money to 
be up-to-date; and the sooner we get rid of those manufacturers who are so 
indifferent to these laws, the better it will be for the manufacturers. 

I think I have said enough. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: Before we have the musical program, we will hear 
from Commissioner Lynch, who has some resolutions. 


CoMMISSIONER LyncH: On behalf of the Industrial Commission and as 
president of this Congress, which I think all the attendants will concede has 
been a very successful Congress, I desire to return thanks to the speakers 
who have presented the many interesting papers that you have listened to, 
and also special mention to the Chairman of the Program Committee, Mr. 
Mark Daly, for the time he put in and his wisdom in selecting the speakers 
in making up the program which has provided so much education and enjoy- 
ment this week. 
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I think also that some mention should be made of the work of Commissioner 
Wiard as Chairman of the Committee on Exhibits, in gathering together 
the exhibitors who made the magnificent exhibition that you inspected af. 
the ball-room in the Onondaga Hotel— far ahead of what we had last year, 
and we had a fairly creditable exhibition last year, giving hope that next 
year’s exhibition will be three times as large and as good as the exhibition 
this year; which, as I say, was brought about through the industry and 
perseverance and initiative of the chairman of that committee, Commissioner 
Wiard. 

We also desire to thank the press of this city in giving so generously of 
their space for the presentation of the pith of the addresses made by the 
speakers here. In many cases practically all of the addresses were printed 
in the newspapers; in other instances, they were fully and intelligently sum- 
marized and a great amount of space, as great, I think, as to any other event 
that has taken place here, was accorded to the work of this Congress, thus 
enabling the attendants to send these papers to those in their home towns 
who were particularly interested, sending to them important information at 
a time when the interest in the Congress was at its height. 

Of course, all of these papers and the debates will later be published in 
book form by the Industrial Commission and a copy sent to each attendant 
here who took the precaution to register at the Commission’s registry table 
at the Onondaga Hotel. If you didn’t take that precaution, unless you now 
remedy it by writing to the Commission, you will not receive a copy of the 
published proceedings. 

There have been some clashes in this Congress on matters that were con- 
troversial, and perhaps for the time somebody felt aggrieved at what some- 
body else said, but I am sure that those who may have felt aggrieved have 
recovered from that and that they now realize that in the debate on these 
questions which means so much to the men and women in the state who 
labor and to the other men and women who employ them, the only way that 
the truth could be ascertained was by what might seem at times rather 
severe questioning; and those who have the ability to prepare papers and 
arguments at Congresses such as this should also expect that they would be 
called upon to defend their ideas. 

In opening the Congress I said that we wanted the cooperation of all of 
the employers of labor in this State who came under the jurisdiction of the 
Department and that there could be no real enforcement of the provisions 
of the Labor Law except with that cooperation. There might and of course, 
there would be an enforcement of the letter of the law, but an unwilling 
manufacturer could easily thwart the recognition of the spirit of the law; 
and I think that because of the Congress that was held one year ago in this 
same auditorium and because of the Congress that has been held here this 
week, we will secure to an even greater extent the cooperation and the sup- 
port of the employers. 

Mr. Daly analyzed the paper presented by one of the inspectors, showing, 
and showing truthfully, that the great majority of the manufacturers under- 
stood the reason for the law and the necessity of compliance with its pro- 
visions, not as a matter of law but as a matter of justice, safety and busi- 
ness. While I have no intention to particularly flatter the association 
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which Mr. Daly represents, the Manufacturers and Merchants, whose mem- 
bers employ hundreds of thousands of wage-earners, I can say that with the 
members of his association, who are the large manufacturers in the State, 
employers of large numbers of people, we have had comparatively little diffi- 
culty, and that I think the bulk of the difficulty comes from the employer, 
the manufacturer, who conducts the smaller establishment and who, because 
of his isolation and his failure to cooperate with his fellows in organizing, 
does not appreciate the value of the Labor Law in its many provisions for 
the safety and well-being of his employees as a business proposition. 

So it all comes back to that old question, the benefits of organization. We 
get the organized employers and they cooperate, and we get the organized 
employees and they cooperate. The main difficulty we have is with those 
who are not organized on either side. 

And so with this statement so far as the Commission is concerned and the 
committee that had charge of the Congress, we will bring it to a close with 
the hope that the third Congress which I have no doubt the Industrial Com- 
mission will authorize, will be even greater than the Congress that is just 
concluding its sessions. 

It is a big proposition. Dr. Meeker, in talking to me about it, said that 
he was astonished by its magnitude and the manner in which we were get- 
ting down to the real, vital problems and their treatment, and New York 
State, the greatest industrial State in the Union, should have the greatest 
Industrial Safety Congress in the Union, and that great Industrial Safety 
Congress should become greater each year. 

Again I thank you on behalf of the Commission. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: Before we have the musical program, I would like 
to say that I feel that everybody who has attended this Congress has been 
benefited. We have heard the discussions and maybe all of us didn’t agree 
with the speakers. I know that I will carry away from this Congress two 
or three things that I think will improve the service of the Department, 
and I think that every person connected with the Industrial Commission 
has profited and been benefited as much as I have. 

The musical program will be rendered by the quartet, which consists of 
Mr. Sidney F. Willis, Mr. Earl E. Hinman, Mr. John R. Willis, Mr. Jesse 
P. Harsha, and Mr. John R. Willis will sing “ When the Boys Come Home.” 
He will be accompanied on the piano by Mr. Hinman. The quartet will sing 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and then we will all sing “America.” 


Mr. WILLIAM NEWELL, Chief Safety Engineer, State Insurance Fund: 
Before we adjourn, I think that it would be fitting to express our appreciation 
to the people of Syracuse, and I therefore move that the thanks of this Con- 
gress be extended to the people of Syracuse for the kindly hospitality and 
the friendly spirit with which they have received us here. 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: You have all heard that motion. All those in favor 
signify by saying “Aye,” contrary, “No.” It is carried and so ordered. 


The musical numbers announced by the Chairman were rendered, and Mr. 
Robert S. Elberty sang “ The End of a Perfect Day.” 


CHAIRMAN GERNON: We will now adjourn with thanks to everybody. 


EXHIBIT 


The universal opinion of all who saw it was that the safety exhibit of 1917 
was a splendid show of practical devices. The exhibit of the work of the 
various bureaus of the State Industrial Commission, displayed by photo- 
graphs and charts, attracted widespread attention. 

Displays were made by the following fifty-two firms, corporations and 
organizations: 

The Anti-Saloon League of New York; American Abrasive Metals Co.; 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; National District Telegraph Co.; American 
Mason Safety Tread Co.; Industrial Commission (information on Labor 
Law); The Stuebing Truck Co.; American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co., Inc.; 
Life Saving Devices Co.; Kaustine Company, Inc.; Detroit Steel Products 
Company; Hume Safety Appliance; F. A. Carlton; W. R. Ostrander & Co.; 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc.; National Paper Products Company; General 
Electric Company; The Press; Pyrene Manufacturing Co.; The H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co.; Foamite Fire Extinguisher Co.; Stanley & Patterson; The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America; Scott Paper Co.; The Sanson 
Electric Company; Associated Manufacturers and Merchants of New York 
State; McNutt Can Sales Co., Inc.; Safety Machinery Co., Inc.; Mine Safety 
Appliances Co.; Julius King Optical Co.; The Peelle Co.; R. P. Smith & 
Sons Co.; Utica Mutual Compensation Insurance Corporation; Safety Engi- 
neering (magazine) ; Shur-Loc Elevator Safety Co., Inc.; Otis Elevator Co.; 
Walter Soderling, Inc. (respirators) ; Expanded Metal Engineering Co.; F. 
A. Hardy & Company (opticians); Clipper Belt Lacer Co.; Sweet, Orr & 
Co., Inc. (womanalls); The Strong-Kennard & Nutt Co.; The Stonehouse 
Steel Sign Co.; Chesebro Whitman Co, (safety ladders and scaffolds); W. 
P. Hitcheock Co. (opticians and first aid); Universal Safety Tread Co.; 
Durbin Automatic Drain Pipe Connector Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; Walger 
Awning Co., of Chicago. 


CHARTS AND. TABLES DISPLAYED 


Tables and charts, picturing the activities of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, prepared at the New York City office of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information, were prominently displayed at the Congress. The 
tables exhibited are herewith reproduced: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
GrowtH oF INDUSTRY IN NEW YorK STATE, 1904-1917 


Wage 
Year Factories Workers 
ETE RRR AI ae Lay SOLD AA AML A, deat s hn 21 37,194 856,947 
PRAGMA ON Aer (UIT Mi MOO a css a Yaad ane Ie aa 14,935 1,003,981 
WOT A Mein Monee a a Se ne Mieco eMiRia aes aus als 48,203 1,057,857 
VOD Uae CA ora OR EO GP MBSA UBE LCN gious Qanleeeginy eh. £59,998 1,407,328 


* Reported by United States Bureau of the Census. 
+ Reported by New York State Division of Factory Inspection. 


+ Factory buildings. 
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CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES, 


Year 1914-1917 Number 
ae mare Pcie I eal ried! Bed REP 6 iceals Hola eld Gla tilata 42,468 
Rr ee ag Nd oy Be ay a a a eae 46,313 

es ca vainik aids Bai ralg Gt a @ Ueld nach ay ee ad wgldie e 41,397 
Nee a et ee mu Sn Re MRS MS aE 57,694 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
DIVISION OF FAcTORY INSPECTION 


Factories Inspected, 1914-1917 Number of 
Year Factories 
Oe AEE SE Je 0 CA Se 47,933 
EE RRS A a sD ER ed iB a/s wi gohan dividid ©) &, gens siya an Ale 40,996 
eed LRM Bieta us soa <5 ce re MMM a aha l OMe Gal ai facctt on Wooo. 5 pi Oat 35,978 
LB y fees ore Rei eater ste Sa eo <a. ecns s Notes sie die deals 59,998 


Orders Issued to Factories and Compliances Therewith, 1914-1917 


Number of 


Year Orders Compliances 
+E veh te itil le be iia Seales et BAA eel aed eri Aca a a 287,893 179,826 
Ere oe es ee Skee SAC RN Celt 163,968 135,697 

m6 na Pek ol IE A ae ee or a 116,399 125,889 
CR IG Gd ee rs Hee Te wae a ds dete. ye. 173,982 206,625 


Orders Relating to Sanitation and Compliances Therewith, 1914-1917 


Number of 
Year Orders Compliances 
ITP coe eye es wees Fab A wee Ss 74,359 44,094 
TE DA as Sis 0 8 o.4'd La ad he he GIs ee Reale 41,418 34,247 
TMU Sr Sv aki ca sces Sie kia ee a AIEEE 32,038 31,944 
Ne ee Si ils ao) s siccele's eee «ets Be Beer 53,555 63,201 


Orders Relating to Accident Prevention and Compliances Therewith, 1914-1917 


Number of 
Year Orders Compliances 
Te pape nee ORR RR ae GE nea 70,768 40,286 
RS ea Mog ws nca es ss des Pe ae oe 50,742 38,129 
INE Se es oy Sy "c's 's 6 uss ware Me mes 36,483 41,634 
DR at eee ag work's y's SNS ee ee ES 46,288 60,486 
Orders Relating to Fire Protection and Compliances Therewith, 1914-1917 

Number of 
Year Orders Compliances 
NG So an oy poe als: WBin iid dit al Spats eh 100,305 58,947 
Nl 20g oa) a vie'ny aed rave oi dei Veen ay 33,710 27,378 
PRE EMSRS SN. 8 2400 52 sc 8:h~n bs sein tohanade ‘dann (ahtas ceheapnbad en 18,433 22,699 
PEARL AD Lal geaincrs CA Ata.m sgh} Lats apa ay Ng alt ts of Fe a 9,684 17,481 


* Nine months, October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
+ Jurisdiction transferred to New York City Departments by chapter 503, 
Laws of 1916. 
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Complaints Investigated 1914-1917 


Number of 

Year Complaints 
DT id baka) NE oon sNa of wtin’ e'ne (gD wichielet slats alse ole stieahil ster silat Ay etl Mae 6,380 
BO ie See cal Sah ici ot abiglstlat toll lip sel alleen allah wSeat AAR Mle tattee cle sah et aa 2,296 
PEP EQUI yd a onillal Whs\ g'lialie” ante algl © high atihpaatial aauch Mich ish ataiiai ble piece eae 3,583 
Pee she Waals ais) sg, wise woip as Boia Bab el eg es Gant aieanaes eae  ot te 2,539 


Children Found Employed in Factories in 1913 and 1917 


Total 
Year Boys Girls Children 
MDa ee hi cial ag 4S! Ble aaa aed gURAE a RR NORM 6,737 9,189 15,926 
12 We As PRAM agp mer RMR na TRL 5,940 8,710 14,650 
Children Found Illegally Employed in Factories, 1914-1917 
Number of 
Year Children 
TOS ie Be i eo Ce es aaa se cadvana one a ae lake aa 1,057 
DOG Foca eI Seatale © © cop dicate ay hea e/a ik Cae ose tt tk nate a ae 663 
bald 1 10 en <p 2 eg ie A RE MIE OME hee, NCS AL ccs oo 598 
1 GSD Wit AERC 9: FIN AC EMER Ay RU RMR RE ral A I Mal ny fies et 1,655 
DIVISION OF MERCANTILE INSPECTION 
Mercantile Hstablishments Inspected, 1914-1917 
Number of 
Year Establishments 
RON Rae ey 2 Ane On oer Aaa Cm aN is oe are ag 24,521 
LSD 5 Penne arene rr Palla OAM UERrL MSIL 1 VPUR IRS MARU Bre IL a UR 24,006 
BONG oo yack RSet ele Ee Oe RR ATCT TRI Thi rats eg ae 24,066 
1 Gree Four Ns CREM aR RORAVUAR EKER Crh SiG A, 26,060 


Orders Issued to Mercantile Establishments and Compliances Therewtth, 


1914-1917 
Number of 
Year Orders Compliances 
EOI NG SAPS ER He MMV ai Heel AUN ih ht Es DINE I 21,517 20,305 
BOL Dy a (als 0% isUNG 4) Rls «eta ear im gee ee ER aR ra a 22,339 20,305 
IROL Pe rs ita sey 5)'s 4 2h ieidiel ne Neste Rte aa Japeetinan Orie <Page 23,884 18,169 
OT sists’ ob ielal  SPaoAAL ag. UL See aa eke etal ie antes sec uae neta tes 63,605 60,230 
Complaints Investigated, 1914-1917 

Number of 

Year Complaints 
Eh AA Sah a ATE) SOD a OD eoaP er PU MPavest NaI a doce oS tl St 913 
1 UE Us Oi Ran FS aig ar inane en aA ME Sa ye Pt) Ibi 1,167 
MLO TG ew aae \ire cuit cee hie ricki EO NN ss eR 1,193 
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Children Found Illegally Employed in Mercantile Hstablishments, 1914-1917 


Number of 


Year Children 
es en th 2k 2. Ae eC AEE K onre Bs) 24s te ee ee 2,607 
UME Nae fal soy8 Seco Ai 8 1c CR eens decree ERE OY Bh VaR 2,144 

MI 2 cr 2 cal es veiean RGM AeE ME eae aioe aed céee be tAasseela 6 aa ye Pee 1,857 
PRM ES coca ae Meee OMe CRO oh bee dekeher ded eu ROA 3,000 


DIVISION OF HoME WorkK INSPECTION 


Apartments Inspected in Incensed Tenement Houses, and Home Workers 
Found Employed, 1914-1917 


Apartments Workers 

Year Inspected Employed 
PSRs eee EMER” 5 oh de ogy e/a dihigm oe iche 0 9 142,893 14,185 
Poa cs Ser ER UE AOR A Wk Ba « uly algo » 177,210 14,688 
ANC I be Parte aos ay Toi oi ant aarp) anny 182,593 17,344 
TEU ESR Se SE foc 9 a EE oe SE 188,958 17,022 


Children Found Illegally Employed in Licensed Tenement Living Rooms, 


1914-1917 
Number of 
Year Children 
ey LEC Rtg FO a A Pam ee Ba Ee lath ak tie Widely age diane os 372 
Tae ETT Eee 25 cod. 5S. yas Dew do eend odes Gate me ae he sie 462 
ee Ee os re lk Oe Is BN ee 471 
i Tt a eee aoalgn Go ie lel e- agen 613 


Leading Articles Made or Finished by Workers in Licensed Tenement Houses 
and Rear Shops in 1917 
Number of Workers 


Articles Engaged Thereon 
Meee MCT MC UIAE LUTE? 9) 55.05 'e6) os gos ge dle naive tcuerote ee, aig, tee lgoas dma dg 1,782 
SURE TRC RUATI LE os ye ae. 2s) o ph anak, ep midis del 4s <sa) cits > 7,624 
EMM CIEEIOEMLLAT NE 82 1s hg cD one otal eal ag tay wai dt way bd bie, big 1,522 
eM NARTRURINEME tL AL a. vipa ee PC ta ae akan aie dhe wy: dln eiards sai 1,096 


Principal Nationalities or Races of Workers Employed in Licensed Tenement 
Houses and Rear Shops in 1917 


Nationality Number of 
or Race Workers 
hana ote OR ES erie WN UR ee kaw 10,588 
JeOwishs,......... GORE ORES ERIN Br ROKER E CRAY Con, tute 6,439 
eR SNP PONS BG It, oe ahaha betaine bie a Mena acne in a I A 1,341 
TEM Oe Src a a vy. aid catald we ahah aah die apres a aa eatead 935 


* Nine months, October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
10 
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DIvIsIoNn OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
Medical Inspections, Htc., mm 1917 


MBeRTEAIS ADS PeEClLONS ss Lo sos b 4b a, Sead Fhe ERE ee §,441 
Phveteal ‘examinations ss sie ein Se eae eee 1,403 
Occupational diseases investigated... i. )dha adi k eda eae aes 317 
Cienrical ANBlyses. |, «6s. 5 4 Mine abe lee Sie sean AMIS a SL ene 108 
Other | investigations) 2/05). 0)0' o/s atte id}elan oth) eile: ote, Wnt al Monee 2,198 


Special Publications Prepared wm 1917 
Anthrax 
Hoods for Removing Dust, Fumes and Gases. 
Dangers in Manufacture of Paris Green and Scheele’s Green. 
Dangers in the Dyeing and Cleaning Industry. 
Dangers in the Aeroplane Industry. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL CODE 


The following codes are now being formulated by this Bureau: 
Mines and Quarries. 

Dangerous Trades. 

Dangerous Machinery. 

Artificial Light. 

Klevators. 

Width of Aisles. 

Safety of Employees in Building Operations. 
Automatic Sprinklers. 

Window Cleaners. 

Mercantile Establishments. 

Klectrical Code. 

Safety of Women Employed in Industrial Plants. 


’ 


LEGAL BUREAU 


Prosecutions for Labor Law Violations in Factories and Mercantile Estab- 


Year ments, 1914-1917 Cases Begun 
Tee AR Ce lees a +2022 
DUI aie (pu ok shie la wie ie li AED FA Ra gu ees ee 1,530 

TURAN 0/6 cals eng 6k aS Gwe Mg eC EL Bene OH RS RU oe ce 2,624 
BOE ea ihe ae Ge Ue Wyte WGN eR a et aa 4,136 


Result of Prosecutions for Labor Law Violations, 1914-1917 


| Acquittals 
Year Convictions or Dismissals 
DESPA Lauluiarcl ara btaene: Wc cease then klg te ak Sh AMR aa 1,518 399 
MRED es Pe AN Pa i as Statue SU Mel ss cain i ae a 1,089 535 
TANARIS ah bb ah avaRiaata have latecala tp lebh ce: otto A che sel Su tote aan 1,787 564 
OAR he ora Ny loninge cece tuo lal slain ii, blebs a SNR TAY 3,797 663 


7 In addition to this number there were awaiting trial at the beginning of 
1914, 208 cases that were pending at the close of the preceding fiscal year. 
* Nine months, October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
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Disposition of Convicted Cases of Labor Law Violations, 1914-1917 


Year Fined 
Roe R rae) OU Sate PW teeta tae 4 he? abate, als Ns 569 
Dye ye fig) EES HER Ones Pea rir AL: RUT GAT sak i re 445 

outa Cobh iey WEBB ESAS OTS WEA AE) A aL A me ee 694 
Re eee ade ithe deen CA Tere a Ue nee yg d 1,639 

Fines Imposed on Labor Law Violators, 1914-1917 

Year 
BEM ee Rts ES NSF ts oa tic h eis tats vei bya AR hen, WAVEUS. Ges bed 
Rt ett te ate Pe Oe wis Wl) na be ec uhes hd GK abeMe abd ah ial ais 

MP eT Pee MER PLT it AP cla Wry. +. Sia af We rere! we etel & shia 
TUR MIN ARYAN te oats Ot EARL 


BUREAU OF MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Suspended 
Sentence 

949 

644 

1,093 

2,150 


$14,985 
10,244 
16,646 
37,635 


Interventions wm and Settlements of Industrial Disputes in 1917 


Interventions, 69, and workers involved, 92,921. 
Settlements, 39, and workers involved, 28,633. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 


Number 
17,858 
39,328 
64,590 


Number 
225,000 
270,000 
313,000 


40,000 
50,000 
58,500 


Doctors 
$2,475,000 
2,970,000 


OFFICES: BROOKLYN, BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, SYRACUSE, ALBANY 
Positions Filled by the Bureau 

Year 

Las adr eae ie eg! ai ARG Bete OE PLS SW Tea OM BGG Cs ge 
SE LCR SMRIRNMN CRF eMart ine aye Biehl are GLUE cM ett CRP Ted Pk BA 
ROAD aMNES Severe eh cies. 2) em Re Retirement ofa) oa) ae tenth ib Tn 

BUREAU OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Industrial Accidents in New York State 

Year 

BER SR LSRN EG Eee aaa a RE eee Wis a a oh kre UW wiki nae 
MANGE PEE, (Ye 2S aa ehe bo e aa etn can) a ie OROmcn eee tree ceame ela Sy he et 
PRE Cerra. oo REGUS RU pote Ae a ERIS Ue eB Ue Ce ole Weimer s ie 

Compensatable Claims 
Brivo eVOAT, AOTA~1 5. Pic; atc am asi eminihla watiiue eee wai ttey Wise Te ee 
MIEN CALS HL LO] Gi, fale (a were Rsmelitde Wie eter wie aaiini 4. «dha bigs ore Bacal 
IPL BOLT LO LG ET). Sai py a's te) sol aiatic a sels state. arnt War w he hele dw Vie, ota ey 
Compensation Paid 

Year : Workmen 
BAIN Ae, ME Ty:3 aah oa V2) diota'\a a leccte) a's ta eteha a Ceeta Wield $6,400,000 
PA UEPMT TERI S chet) Tiel S Ga Pe saw oleae co eoRlre ate v's CR 8,000,000 
Dep SESTUE AE a) 2 UAL oa liine bg py shai odo sec ohemcal ioe el bee 9,360,000 


* Nine months, October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 


3,443,000 
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State INSsuRANCE FUND 


Policies in Force Number of 
Year Policies 
BO DS ce ae x ie UN OU Cana ne 7,125 
BLING Aen RUT RGR MH Neh eee Pe me OR eNO AMEE RT nic PR AN KAAS MR Rat Ah anno 8,507 
VEE Rd Ore ees a RL RHE ERATE SOR RK ATLAS SEAN IVa MANOR IL 9,966 


BUREAU OF BOILERS AND EXPLOSIVES 


Year Boilers Inspected Number 
PD es ie sal Je ca ta oa ods so ml be SR RRRRUG RDA MATER a IN TA te coloa ta esa ta VP a ea a 2,115 
MPR (Pe ac ey vow goes k cales b WS SURNE WENGE a aa Poe Cie Re vi Btn ce oS A 2,475 
Year Magazines Inspected Number 
UO VG ie S's eiecal Liao ai! «A ASTM MR Re en Tae, Gh SOUL HAs 765 
BOF oe ale We eee URN NMS altel ASUS RNS A SU nL ae 581 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES AND IMMIGRATION 
ORGANIZED OctrosEer 1, 1910 


ACHIEVEMENTS — 1917 CONTRASTED Wit 1911 


Year Inspections Number 
LT ete ee aU) eNOS ate el Un ate eC Se es 4,189 
Year Investigations 

PAN oa ie AS NUN TOTO UR A EY NR As ag ce Ar 749 
MOR Ti ese, Side Stile a eae ea pile ROALD MNMUR) Rena ale Alta 2 SUR tl al ea pa 1,372 
Year Complaints Received 

Eh Wy Ch ene ar MeL Ce MUM OTM nA a Phy. idk eM eatiuar id abe) iulley 21: 515 
2 Wy Met a NEM MU MCE LSA neuron ALL cbOh SHU A Mak MAID ATG MC cL als 1,032 
Year Requests for Advice 

LG'S i Ni UR Eee M MCL MY Says Ucn hah li. Phe yall dubai cunlita GQ. 551 
Dee gc bse b sale lo) oa ait CRIN las goth Per ia Mt ME en OI ge 925 


The decrease in national immigration between the year 1911 and the year 
1917 was 66 per cent, from 878,587 to 295,403, and of immigration into the 
State of New York a decrease of 80 per cent, from 637,203 to 129,446. 
Despite this decline the inspections and investigations of the Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration have increased 138 per cent. 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 
Two charts displayed the front covers of fifteen special bulletins that had 
been issued by this Bureau, the following appearing on one of these: ‘ Bul- 
letins sent free upon application.” 
THE BULLETIN.— Published monthly by the State Industrial Commission. 
First issue in October, 1915. Present circulation (based upon personal 
requests) 11,500 copies. 


* Nine months, October 1, 1915, to: June 30, 1916. 


